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MY APPRENTICESHIP 




I 

So here I am— an apprentice. I am the “boy” in a 
“stylish footwear” shop on the main street of the town. 

My master is a round little creature with a bleary face, 
greenish teeth, and bilge-water eyes. It seems to me that 
he is blind, and I make faces at him in the hope of con- 
firming this. 

“Don’t screw up your mug,” he says to me quietly, 
but firmly. 

I hate to think that those murky eyes see me, and I 
don’t believe they do— perhaps the master just guesses 
that I am making faces. 

“I told you once not to screw up your mug,” he insists 
even more quietly, scarcely moving his thick lips. 

“And stop scratching your hands.” His dry whisper 
seems to come crawling after me. “Remember — you are 
serving in a first-class shop on the main street of the 
town. The boy should stand at the door stiff as a stachy.” 

I have no idea what a “stachy” is, and I cannot resist 
scratching my arms and hands, which are covered to the 
elbow with red blotches and ulcers— the itch-mite burrow- 
ing mercilessly under my skin. 

“What was your job at home?” asks the master, glanc- 
ing at my hands. 

When I tell him, he shakes his bullet head, all pasted 
over with grey hair, and says hurtfully: 

“Scavengering — that’s worse than begging, worse than 
stealing.” 

“I stole too,” I announce, not without pride. 

At that he leans on his palms like a cat on its paws, 
fixes me with vacuous, starting eyes, and hisses over the 
counter; 
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“Wh-a-a-t! You say you stole?” 

I explain how and what. 

“Well, we’ll let that pass. But if you go stealing my 
boots or my money, I’ll have you in jail before you ever 
come of age.” 

He says this very calmly, but I am frightened, and 
dislike him all the more. 

Besides the master, there are two assistants in the shop; 
my cousin Sasha (son of Yakov), and the senior assistant, 
a slick, slimy, ruddy fellow. Sasha wears a brown frock 
coat, a starched shirt front, and a cravat, and he is too 
proud to notice me. 

The day grandfather brought me to the master and 
asked Sasha to help me learn the business, Sasha frowned 
importantly and said: 

“First he’ll have to learn to obey me.” 

Grandfather put his hand on my head and gave it a 
push. 

“Obey him,” he said. “He’s above you in years and 
position.” 

Sasha rolled his eyes impressively. 

“Remember grandfather’s words!” 

From the very first day he took ruthless advantage of 
his seniority. 

“Stop goggling, Kashirin!” the master warned him. 

“I — I wasn’t,” answered Sasha, dropping his head, but 
the master was not through with him: 

“And don’t pull in your chin—the customers may take 
you for a goat.” 

The senior assistant laughed ingratiatingly and the 
master stretched his ugly lips, while Sasha, blushing 
furiously, ducked under the counter. 

I disliked such talk. These people used so many strange 
words that sometimes it seemed to me they were speaking 
a foreign tongue. 

Whenever a lady entered the shop, the master would 
take his hand out of his 'pocket, lightly touch his mous- 
taches, and glue on a saccharine smile which covered his 
cheeks with wrinkles without changing the expression of 
his vacuous eyes. The senior assistant would draw himself 
up, his elbows pressed to his sides, his hands flapping 
fawningly. Sasha would blink in the effort to hide his 
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bulging orbs, while I would remain at the door furtively 
scratching my hands and watching the ceremonial of the 
sale. 

The assistant always spread his fingers in an amazing 
manner when kneeling before a lady to try on shoes. 
His hands would be all aquiver, and he would touch the 
leg as if afraid of breaking it, although it was usually a 
fat leg, resembling a droop-shouldered bottle turned up- 
side down. 

Once one of the ladies squirmed and kicked out her 
toe, saying: 

“Oh dear! How you do tickle!” 

“That’s just out of politeness, ma’am,” was the assis- 
tant’s quick rejoinder. 

It was comical to see him hovering about the ladies 
and I had to turn away to keep from laughing. But I 
could never resist the temptation to turn back, so ludi- 
crous were the shop assistant’s devices. And it seemed 
to me that never in my life could I make my fingers stick 
out so politely, or fit shoes to other people’s feet so 
deftly. 

Often the master would retire to a little room at the 
back of the shop and call Sasha, leaving the senior as- 
sistant alone with a customer. I remember his once touch- 
ing the instep of a large blonde and then drawing his 
finger tips together and kissing them. 

“Oh, what a naughty fellow you are!” giggled the 
woman. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” said he, smacking his lips. 

I laughed so hard that I grabbed the doorknob to keep 
from falling; the door opened, my head banged against 
the glass, and the glass fell out. The assistant stamped his 
foot at me and my master rapped me over the head with 
his heavy gold signet ring. Sasha tried to tweak my ears, 
and that evening as we were going home he warned me 
severely: 

“You’ll get the sack if you behave like that. What was 
so funny anyhow?” 

Then he explained that the more enchanting the ladies 
found the shop assistant, the better for business. 

“Even if a lady doesn’t need shoes, she’ll buy herself 
an extra pair just to get another look at a nice man. 
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Can’t you understand that? There’s no teaching- you any- 
thing!” 

His words offended me. No one in the shop had ever 
tried to teach me anything, least of all Sasha. 

Every morning the cook, an ailing cantankerous wom- 
an, would wake me up an hour earliei than my cousin. 
I would heat the samovar, bring in wood for all the 
stoves, scour the dinner pots, and brush the clothes and 
clean the boots of my master, the senior assistant, and 
Sasha. At the shop I swept, dusted, made tea, delivered 
packages, and then went home to fetch the dinner. While 
I was busy with these chores, Sasha had to take my place 
at the door, and finding this beneath his dignity, he would 
shout at me: 

“You lout! Me having to do your work for you!” 

Accustomed as I was to living an independent life in 
fields and woods, along the banks of the turbid Oka, or 
on the sandy streets of Kunavino, I found my present 
existence boring and irksome. I missed Granny and my 
friends, I had no one to talk to, and I was chafed by the 
false, seamy side of life as I now saw it. 

Frequently the ladies would leave the shop without 
buying a thing, and then my master and his two assistants 
would become indignant. 

“Kashirin, put away the shoes!” the master would com- 
mand, pocketing his saccharine smile. 

“Had to poke her snout in here, the pig! Got tired of 
sitting home, so the old fool decided to do the shops! Oho, 
if she was my wife, wouldn’t I show her a thing or two 
though!” 

His wife was a lean, dark-eyed woman with a large 
nose, who shouted and stamped her foot at him as though 
he were the servingman. 

Often, after seeing out a lady with polite bows and 
gracious remarks, the master and his assistants would say 
filthy, shameful things about her, making me want to run 
out into the street, catch up with her, and tell her what 
they had said. 

Naturally I knew that people were inclined to say 
nasty things behind your back, but it was particularly 
exasperating to hear these three speak about everybody 
as though they themselves were the finest people on earth 
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and had been appointed to pass judgment on all others. 
They envied most people, praised no one, and knew some 
unsavoury bit of gossip about everyone. 

Into the shop one day came a bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked young woman wearing a velvet cloak with a black 
fur collar. Her face surmounted the fur like an amazing 
flower. She became even prettier when she had thrown 
her cloak over Sasha’s arm; diamond drops glittered in 
her ears and her graceful figure was shown off to advan- 
tage by a tight-fitting, blue-grey gown. She reminded me 
of Vasilissa the Beautiful, and I was sure that she must 
be at least the wife of the Governor. They received her 
with particular deference, bowing before her like fire 
worshippers and muttering honeyed words. All three of 
them rushed madly about the shop, their reflections flash- 
ing in the glass of the showcases, and it seemed as if 
everything were flaming and fusing and would presently 
assume new forms and contours. 

When she left, after having quickly selected an ex- 
pensive pair of shoes, the master clicked his tongue and 
hissed: 

“The hussy!” 

“In a word — an actress,” murmured the shop assistant 
superciliously. 

And they went on to tell each other about the lady’s 
lovers and the gay life she led. 

After dinner the master lay down to take a nap in the 
little room at the back of the shop. Removing the back 
from his gold watch, I dripped some vinegar into the 
works. It gave me the greatest pleasure to, see how, on 
waking, he entered the shop with the watch in his hand, 
muttering: 

“What do you think of that — all of a sudden my watch 
takes to sweating. Such a thing never happened before. 
Sweating, mind you! Perhaps that’s a bad sign, eh?” 

Despite the bustle in the shop and all the work at home, 
I went about in a stupor of boredom and kept thinking 
ever more often: “What could I do to make them get 
rid of me?” 

Snowy people sped past the doors of the shop. They 
seemed to be late-comers at a funeral who were now 
hurrying to the cemetery, trying to catch up with the 
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coffin. Dray horses jerked their carts through impeding 
snowdrifts. Every day the bells of the church behind the 
shop pealed drearily, for the season was Lent. Their in- 
cessant ringing was like pillow-blows over the head- 
painless, but stunning. 

One day while in the yard unpacking a new case of 
goods, I was approached by the church watchman, a 
lopsided old man, soft as a rag doll and tattered as 
though he had been mauled by dogs. 

“Would you be stealing me a pair of galoshes, my lad?” 
he asked. 

I said nothing. He sat down on an empty packing case, 
yawned, made the sign of the cross over his lips, and 
repeated his request: 

“Would you now?” 

“It’s wrong to steal,” I informed him. 

“But it’s done. Come, lad, out of respect for my years.” 

He was pleasantly unlike the people who surrounded 
me. He seemed so sure I would steal that I consented to 
slip him a pair of galoshes through the window. 

“Good,” he said calmly, and without any particular 
satisfaction. “You wouldn’t fool me now, would you? All 
right, all right, I see you’re not one to fool people.” 

For a minute or two he went on sitting there scraping 
the toe of his boot over the wet, dirty snow, then he 
lighted his clay pipe, and all of a sudden gave me a 
fright: 

“And what if I be fooling you? What if I take those 
same galoshes back to the master and say you sold them 
to me for half a ruble, eh? The cost is over two, and you 
sold them for a half. Just for a little pocket money, eh?” 

I looked at him dumbly, as though he had already done 
what he threatened, and he kept on talking quietly, na- 
sally, his eyes on his boot, his head wreathed in blue 
smoke: 

“What if it’s the master himself as sicked me on: ‘Go 
try out that boy of mine — see how much of a thief he is.’ 
What then?” 

“I won’t give you the galoshes,” I said angrily. 

“You can’t get out of it now, once you’ve promised!” 

He took my hand and pulled me over. Tapping my 
forehead with a cold finger, he drawled: 
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“How did you come to agree, just like that: ‘Here, take 
your galoshes,’ eh?” 

“You asked for them, didn’t you?” 

“I could ask for lots of things. If I asked you to rob 
the church — would you rob it? How can you go trusting 
people like that, you little ninny?” 

He pushed me away and got up. 

“I’m not needing any stolen galoshes. I’m not so fine 
a gentleman as to be wearing galoshes anyway. I was 
just joking. But since you trust me, I’ll let you up in 
the belfry, come Eastertide. You can ring the bell and 
have a look at the town.” 

“I know the town.” 

“It’s much prettier from the belfry.” 

He walked slowly away, pushing the toes of his boots 
into the snow, at last disappearing around a corner of 
the church. As I watched him go I wondered with pained 
uneasiness whether the old man had really been having 
his fun with me, or whether he had been sent by the 
master to test me. I was afraid to go back into the 
shop. 

“What the devil you doing here so long?” cried Sasha, 
running out into the yard. 

In a sudden wave of fury I shook the pliers at him. 

I knew that he and the shop assistant stole from the 
master. They would hide a pair of boots or shoes in the 
stove chimney until closing time, when they would leave 
with the stolen goods up a coat sleeve. This displeased 
and frightened me, for 1 had not forgotten the master’s 
warning. 

“Do you steal?” I asked Sasha. 

“Not me. It’s the senior assistant does it,” he said se- 
verely. “I only help him. He says: ‘Do what I tell you!’ 
He’ll play some mean trick on me if I don’t. As for the 
master — he was a shop assistant once himself. He knows 
all the tricks. But you hold your tongue!” 

As he spoke he kept looking in the mirror and adjust- 
ing his tie, his fingers sticking out in the affected man- 
ner of the senior assistant. He was forever impressing on 
me the fact that he was older and could boss me about. 
He would shout at me in a bass voice and gesture im- 
periously when giving me orders. Although I was taller 
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and stronger than he* I was lanky and clumsy, while he 
was soft, stocky, and slippery. I found him very impres- 
sive in his frock coat, but a bit ridiculous. He hated the 
cook, who was indeed a strange woman— you could never 
decide whether she was good or bad. 

“Best of all I like fights,” she would say, opening wide 
her burning black eyes. “And it’s all the same to me who 
does the fighting— cocks, or dogs, or muzhiks — all the 
same to me!” 

If cocks or pigeons started fighting out in the yard 
she would drop whatever she was doing and stand at 
the window until the tussle was over, deaf to everything 
else. In the evenings she would say to Sasha and me: 

“What are you sitting here for, youngsters? Why don’t 
you go out and have a good fight?” 

Sasha would fume: 

“Fm no youngster, you old fool — Fm the junior assis- 
tant!” 

“Well now, that’s hard to see. For me you’ll be a 
youngster till your wedding day.” 

“You old fool with a foolish noddle!” 

“The devil’s smart, but God don’t like him.” 

Sasha was especially annoyed by her manner of speech. 
When he teased her she would annihilate him with a 
glance and say: 

“Phooh, you little cockroach — God’s big mistake.” 

More than once he tried to talk me into putting pins 
into her pillow, smearing her face with wax or soot when 
she was asleep, or playing some other practical joke. But 
I was afraid of the cook and was sure she would catch 
me, for she was a very light sleeper. Often she would 
wake up, light the lamp, and sit staring into some corner. 
Sometimes she would come over to my bed behind the 
stove and shake me as she whispered hoarsely: 

“I can’t sleep somehow, Alyosha. Scary-like. Tell me 
something.” 

Only half awake, I would tell her some tale, and she 
would sit there silently rocking back and forth. It seemed 
to me that her hot body exuded a smell of wax and in- 
cense, and that soon she would die. Perhaps this very 
minute. In my fear I would raise my voice, but she would 
always stop me: 
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“Sh! You’ll wake up those bastards and they’ll think 
you’re my lover.” 

She always sat in one and the same pose — all bent 
over, her hands thrust between her knees, her bony kgs 
pressed tightly together. Even under the thick home- 
spun of her shift the ribs of her flat-chested figure stuck 
out like the hoops of a shrunken barrel. She would sit 
silent for a long time and suddenly whisper: 

“Would I were dead and rid of all this misery!” 

Or would turn to someone and ask: 

“Well, I’ve lived out my day, and what of it?” 

She made no bones about cutting me short in the 
middle of a tale with a harsh “Go to sleep!”, rising, then, 
and melting greyly into the shadows of the kitchen. 

“The old witch” was what Sasha called her behind 
her back. Once I suggested that he say it to her face. 

“Think I’m afraid?” he retorted, but immediately 
frowned and added: “No, I won’t say it to her face. 
Maybe she really is a witch.” 

Always contemptuous and irascible, she showed me no 
more mercy than anyone else. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing she would yank me by the foot and shout: 

“Enough of your snoring! Bring in the wood! Heat the 
samovar! Peel the potatoes!” 

This would wake up Sasha too. 

“What you yelling about?” he would whine. “I’ll tell 
the master you don’t let me sleep.” 

Her eyes, inflamed from sleeplessness, would flash in 
his direction as she briskly shifted her bag of bones about 
the kitchen. 

“Phooh, God’s big mistake! If you was my stepson, 
wouldn’t I give you a stitching though!” 

“Damn you!” swore Sasha; then to me later, on the 
way to the shop: “I’ll make them get rid of her. I’ll add 
salt to the food when she’s not looking. If everything’s 
too salty they’ll throw her out. Or perhaps kerosene. Why 
don’t you do it?” 

“Why don’t you ?” 

“Coward!” he snorted. 

The cook died before our very eyes. Once when bend- 
ing down to lift the samovar, she suddenly collapsed as 
though someone had given her a push on the chest, 
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slumping over on one side, her arms outstretched, the 
blood trickling from a corner of her mouth. 

Both of us knew at once that she was dead, but in our 
fright we just stood there looking at her, unable to utter 
a word. At last Sasha rushed out of the kitchen while I, 
at a loss what to do, pressed against the window-pane, 
toward the street light. The master came, crouched down 
beside her anxiously, touched her face, and said: 

“She’s dead all right. .What do you think of that!” 

Turning to the little image of Nicholas the Miracle 
Worker in the icon corner, he began to cross himself. His 
prayers over, he shouted into the entranceway: 

“Kashirin, run and tell the police!” 

A policeman came, shuffled about, pocketed a coin, and 
went away. Soon he returned accompanied by a drayman. 
They took the cook by the head and the feet and carried 
her outside. The master’s wife glanced through the door. 

“Scrub the floor!” she called to me. 

“It’s a good thing she died in the evening,” observed 
the master. 

I did not understand why that was a good thing. 

“Don’t put out the light,” said Sasha with unwonted 
meekness when we had gone to bed. 

“Afraid?” 

He covered his head with the blanket and lay silent 
for a long time. The night too was silent, as though listen- 
ing for something, waiting for something. And it seemed 
to me that the next moment would bring a clanging of 
bells, and the townsfolk would start rushing about and 
shouting in a frenzy of fear. 

“Let’s lie together up on the stove,” suggested Sasha 
softly, poking his nose out of the blanket. 

“It’s hot up on the stove.” 

Again he fell silent. 

“Didn’t she go all of a sudden though?” he said at last. 
“And me thinking she was a witch I can’t sleep.” 

“Neither can I.” 

He began talking about how the dead rise from their 
graves and wander about the town until midnight, seeking 
their homes and their kin. 

“The dead remember only the towns,” he whispered. 
“They don’t remember streets and houses.” 
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It became even more quiet, and seemed to grow 
darker. Sasha raised his head. 

“Want to see what’s in my chest?” he asked. 

I had long wondered what he hid away in that chest. 
He always kept it locked, and opened it with an exag- 
gerated air of caution. If ever I attempted to peep in- 
side, he would say harshly: 

“Stop! What you looking at?” 

Now that I said I should like to see it, he sat up in bed 
and, with his usual peremptoriness, ordered me to place 
the chest at his feet. He wore the key on a chain about 
his neck along with his baptismal cross. After first glanc- 
ing into the darkness of the kitchen, he frowned im- 
portantly, unlocked the chest, blew on the lid as though 
it were hot, and at last opened it. Out of it he pulled 
several suits of underwear. 

Half the chest was filled with pillboxes, rolls of vari- 
coloured tea wrappings, empty sardine and blacking 
tins. 

“What’s all that?” 

“You’ll see.” 

Squeezing the chest between his legs, he bent over it 
and chanted under his breath: 

“Father in heaven ” 

I had expected to see toys: I had never owned toys 
myself, and while I outwardly treated them with con- 
tempt, I harboured a secret envy of those who possessed 
them. I liked the idea that Sasha, staid as he was, should 
keep toys. To be sure he hid them shamefacedly, but I 
appreciated his bashfulness. 

He opened the first box and took out a pair of spectacle 
frames. Putting them on his nose, he looked at me severe- 
ly and said: 

“It doesn’t matter that the glass is gone. That’s the way 
they’re supposed to be.” 

“Let me look through them.” 

“They don’t suit your eyes. They’re for dark eyes and 
yours are lightish,” he explained with a matter-of-fact 
grunt, so unexpectedly loud that he darted frightened 
glances about the kitchen. 

One of the blacking tins contained a collection of 
buttons. 
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“Found them all in the street,” he boasted. “All by 
myself. Thirty-seven of them.” 

The third box contained some large brass pins, also 
found in the street; some shoemaker’s nails and shoe 
buckles — worn ones, broken ones, a few whole ones; a 
brass doorknob; an ivory knob; a woman’s comb; a 
Dream Book and Fortuneteller ; and many other objects 
of similar value. 

In my searchings for rags and bones I could have 
collected ten times as much rubbish in a single month. 
The sight of Sasha’s treasures filled me with disappoint- 
ment, embarrassment, and pity for him. He studied every 
object attentively, lovingly stroking it with his fingers, 
his thick lips pursed officiously, his popping eyes fondly 
solicitous. But the spectacles made his childish face look 
absurd. 

“What do you want with that stuff?” 

He cast me a swift glance through the frames and said 
in the cracked voice of his years: 

“Want me to give you something?” 

“No, thank you.” 

He did not reply for a moment, apparently injured 
by my refusal and lack of interest in his treasure. 

“Take a towel and we’ll shine everything,” he then 
suggested. “They’re all dusty.” 

When the treasures had been polished and replaced, 
he rolled over on his side with his face to the wall. It 
had begun to rain,' and the wind was beating at the 
window. 

“Wait till the ground dries in the garden and I’ll 
show you something that’ll take your breath away,” he 
remarked without turning around. 

I crawled into bed without answering him. 

A few seconds later he suddenly jumped up, began 
clawing at the wall and said in a voice that left no doubt 
of his terror: 

“I’m afraid. . . . Oh God, how afraid I am! Lord, have 
mercy!” 

I myself went cold with fright. It seemed to me that 
the cook was standing at the window with her back to me, 
pressing her forehead . against the pane as she always 
used to do when watching cockfights. 
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Sasha sobbed and kept clawing at the wall, his legs 
jerking convulsively. I plunged across the kitchen floor, 
as though crossing a bed of hot coals, and crawled up 
beside him. 

We wept until we were exhausted and fell asleep. 

Some days later we had a holiday when we worked 
only until noon, returning home for dinner. When the 
master and his wife retired for their nap, Sasha said to 
me mysteriously: 

“Come along!” 

I guessed that he was going to show me the something 
that would take my breath away. 

We went into the garden. On a narrow stretch of land 
between two houses stood some ten or fifteen ancient limes 
whose mighty trunks were furry with lichen and whose 
bare black limbs thrust lifeless into the sky. Not a single 
rook's nest was to be seen among them. The trees reared 
like giant tombstones. Nothing but these limes grew here— 
not a bush, not a blade of grass; the earth of the paths was 
packed down as hard and black as iron, and wherever 
patches of soil showed beneath the decay of last year's 
leaves, they were overgrown with mould like stagnant 
water with duckweed. 

Sasha turned the corner of the house, walked in the 
direction of the street fence, and came to a halt beneath 
one of the limes, where for a minute he stood staring at 
the window of the neighbouring house. Then he squatted 
down and dug away the leaves with his hands, exposing a 
gnarled root with two bricks sunk deep into the ground 
beside it. He pulled out the bricks. Under them lay a sheet 
of roofer’s tin; under the tin, a square board. At last I 
beheld a large hole extending under the root. 

Sasha struck a match and lit a stub of candle which 
he thrust into the hole, saying: 

“Look. Only don’t be afraid.” 

Apparently he himself was afraid. The candle 
trembled in his hand, he was pale, his lips were un- 
pleasantly lax, his eyes moist, and he furtively slipped 
his free hand behind his back. I became infected with 
his fear. With the utmost caution I glanced under the root 
which served as an arch for a miniature cave. Sasha had 
lighted three tapers which filled the aoertnr*> kin* 
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light. The cave was about as deep as an ordinary bucket, 
but wider, and the walls were inlaid with bits of coloured 
glass and china. On a central elevation stood a little 
coffin plastered with tin foil and half covered with a 
scrap of material resembling brocade. From under this 
coverlet protruded the grey claws and the beak of a 
sparrow. At the head rose a tiny lectern holding a small 
brass baptismal cross, while on three sides burned the 
tapers in holders decorated with gold and silver bonbon 
wrappers. 

The pointed flames streamed toward the opening of the 
cave, the interior of which was dimly lustrous with glints 
and patches of many-hued light. The odour of earth and 
warm wax and decay beat in waves against my face, and 
the iridescence of a shattered rainbow leaped and quivered 
in my eyes. All of this roused an oppressive sense of 
wonder, extinguishing my fear. 

“Pretty?” asked Sasha. 

“W/hat’s it for?” 

“P/s a shrine,” he explained. “Doesn’t it look like one?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“And the sparrow’s the corpse. Maybe its body will 
be turned into a holy relic by some miracle, seeing as 
how it died, an innocent sacrifice.” 

“Did you find it dead?” 

“No, it flew into the shed and I caught it in my cap 
and smothered it.” 

“Why?” 

“Just because.” 

He looked into my eyes and again asked: 

“Isn’t it pretty?” 

“No!” 

He leaned over the cave, quickly covered it with the 
board, the tin, replaced the bricks, stood up and brushed 
the dirt off his knees as he said harshly: 

“Why don’t you like it?” 

“Because I pity the sparrow.” 

He fixed me with a blank stare, as though suddenly 
gone blind, then struck me in the chest, shouting: 

“Blockhead! You’re just jealous— that’s why you say 
you don’t like it. Maybe you think you fixed things up 
prettier in your garden there on Kanatnaya Street?” 
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“Of course I did,” I answered unhesitatingly, recalling 
the nook I had made for myself. 

Sasha threw off his frock coat, rolled up his sleeves, 
spat on his palms and said: 

“All right then, let’s fight it out.” 

I had no desire to fight. I was wearied by it all and 
could not bear to look at my cousin’s angry face. 

He rushed at me, knocked me down by butting me in 
the chest, and straddled me. 

“Life or death?” he shouted. 

I was stronger than he, and thoroughly aroused; a 
minute later he was lying snorting on his face with his 
hands over his head. Thoroughly alarmed, I tried to 
raise him up, but he fought me off, and this only alarmed 
me the more. I moved away not knowing what to do. 

“I’ve got you now. I won’t budge until the master finds 
me, and then I’ll tell on you and he’ll give you the 
sack.” 

He cursed and threatened. This maddened me and I 
rushed to the cave, tore out the bricks, threw the coffin 
and the sparrow over the fence, and dug up everything 
inside, trampling it underfoot. 

“There! There! See that?” 

Sasha reacted strangely to my fury. He sat up with his 
mouth slightly open and his brows drawn together, watch- 
ing me without a word, and when I had finished he rose 
unhurriedly, dusted himself, threw his co'at over his 
shoulders, and said with calm menace in his voice: 

“Now you’ll see what’ll happen. Just you wait. I made 
that specially for you; it was witchcraft! So there!” 

I slumped as though felled by his words, and every- 
thing inside me went cold. He walked away without so 
much as glancing back, his calmness crushing me com- 
pletely. 

I resolved that on the next day I would run away from 
that town, from the master, from Sasha and his witchcraft, 
from all that senseless, dreary life. 

When the new cook woke me up the next morning she 
cried: 

“Lord! What’s wrong with your face?” 

“The witchcraft’s working,” I thought with a sense of 
doom. 
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But the cook went off into such peals of laughter that 
I myself could not resist a smile as I glanced into her 
mirror. My face was thickly smeared with soot. 

“Did Sasha do it?” I asked. 

“Perhaps it was me,” laughed the cook. 

I began to polish the boots. When I thrust my hand 
into one of them, a pin stuck me. 

“There’s your witchcraft for you!” thought I. 

Pins and needles were hidden in all the boots, and 
so cleverly that I was sure to get them in my flesh. I took 
a jug of cold water and with the greatest satisfaction 
poured it over the head of the sorcerer, who was still 
sleeping, or feigning sleep. 

But still I was unhappy. 1 could not get rid of the vision 
of the coffin containing the sparrow with its grey, 
shrivelled claws and its pitiful little waxen beak, whilst 
ail around glinted the varicoloured light which seemed 
futilely trying to assemble into a rainbow. The coffin 
expanded, the claws of the bird grew, stretching up and 
up, palpitatingly alive. 

I had planned to run away that evening, but as I was 
warming up the soup on the oil stove just before dinner, I 
fell to dreaming and let the soup boil over. In my haste 
to extinguish the flame I overturned the pot on my hands 
and had to be sent to the hospital. 

I remember the nightmare of that hospital. Figures in 
grey and white shrouds swarmed and groaned and 
murmured in the wavering yellow emptiness. A tall man 
on crutches with eyebrows like moustaches kept shaking 
his long black beard and roaring: 

‘Til report you to His Reverence the Bishop!” 

The cots reminded me of coffins; the sick people lying 
with their noses pointing to the ceiling resembled dead 
sparrows. The yellow walls rocked, the ceiling billowed 
like a sail, the floor surged, swinging the cots back and 
forth. Everything was eery and hopeless, while beyond 
the windows the bare branches of the trees stuck up like 
whips shaken by an invisible hand. 

A thin, redheaded corpse danced in the doorway, 
pulling his shroud about him with short little arms and 
squealing: 

‘Til have none of your lunatics!” 
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“His Reverence the Bi-i-shopT” shouted the man on 
crutches. 

Granny and grandfather and everyone else had always 
said that people were starved to death in the hos- 
pital, and I decided that my days were numbered. A 
woman in glasses — also in a shroud — came and wrote 
something in chalk on the slate fastened to the head 
of my bed. The chalk crumbled and the pieces fell on 
my hair. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

“I haven’t any.” 

“You haven’t any?” 

“ N °.” 

“None of your nonsense now, or you’ll get a trounc- 
ing.” 

It was just because I was sure they would give 
me a trouncing that I had refused to answer. She spat 
out her words like a cat, and vanished with catlike 
stealth. 

Two lamps were lighted, and their yellow orbs hung 
from the ceiling like lost eyes, swinging and blinking 
blindingly as they sought reunion. 

“Let’s have a game of cards,” said someone in the 
corner. 

“How can I play with only one arm?” 

“Aha, so they cut off your arm, did they?” 

I immediately assumed that they had cut off his arm 
because he played cards, and I wondered what they 
would do to me before killing me. 

My hands burned and ached as though someone were 
plucking at the bones. I cried softly with fear and pain, 
shutting my eyes so that no one should see my tears, but 
they flowed over and trickled down my temples and into 
my ears. 

Night came. The people all crept on to their cots and 
hid themselves under grey blankets, and with every 
moment the silence became more profound, broken only 
by a voice in the corner muttering: 

“Nothing’ll come of it. He’s a beast and she’s a 
beast. . . .” 

I wanted to write to Granny, imploring her to rescue 
me while there was yet time, but I could not write be- 
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cause of my hands, and because I had no paper. I decided 
to run away. 

The night seemed to have settled down for all time. 
Softly I slipped my feet over the side of the cot and went 
to the double door. One half was open, and there on a 
bench in the corridor I caught sight of a smoke-wreathed, 
tousled grey head whose sunken dark eyes were fixed on 
me. I had no time to hide. 

“Who’s wandering around in there? Come here!” 

The voice was soft and not at all intimidating. I went 
over and looked into a round face bristling with beard. 
The grey hair on the man’s head was long and stuck out 
in all directions, like a silver halo. From his belt swung 
a ring of keys. Had his hair and beard been longer, he 
would have looked like Saint Peter. 

“Are you the one with the scalded hands? What are 
you wandering around in the night for? That’s not ac- 
cording to rules and regulations.” 

He blew a cloud of smoke into my face and placed a 
warm arm around me, drawing me to him. 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes.” 

“Everybody’s afraid here at first. But there’s nothing 
to be afraid of. Specially with me. I wouldn’t let anybody 
come to harm. Do you want to smoke? That’s all right — 
you don’t have to. You’re too young — wait a couple of 
years. Where’s your mother and father? You have no 
mother or father? That’s all right— you don’t have to. 
You’ll get along without them. That is, if you don’t show 
the white feather.” 

It had been a long time since I had met anyone who 
spoke simple, friendly, comprehensible words, and it was 
inexpressibly pleasant to hear them. 

He led me back to my cot. 

“Sit with me awhile,” I begged. 

“That I will,” he replied. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m a soldier, a true soldier who fought in the 
Caucasus. Real battles. That’s only natural; a soldier lives 
to fight battles. I fought with the Hungarians and the 
Circassians and the Poles. War, brother, is a b-i-g 
mischief.” 
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I closed my eyes for a moment, and when I opened 
them Granny was sitting where the soldier had been, and 
he was standing alongside of her, saying: 

“So they all died, did they? You don’t say!” 

Like a romping child, the bright sun came and went, 
swiftly gilding everything in the ward and then vanish- 
ing, only to return in another burst of light. 

Granny leaned over me to say: 

“What is it, pigeon? Have they hurt you? I told that 
redheaded hyena ” 

“Just a minute and I’ll fix everything according to rules 
and regulations,” said the soldier, going away. 

“It seems that soldier’s from Balakhna,” said Granny, 
wiping the tears from her cheeks. 

I still thought I was dreaming, and said nothing. 

A doctor came and dressed my hands, and then 
Granny and I set off through the town in a carriage. 

“That grandfather of ours has gone clean out of his 
head,” she said. “He’s so tight— turns your stomach. Not 
long ago saddler Khlist— that’ll be a new friend of his — 
stole a hundred-ruble note from his prayer book. My, 
wasn’t there a row then! Oo-o-o!” 

The sun was shining brightly and clouds floated like 
white birds across the sky. We crossed the plank road 
laid across the frozen Volga where the ice was humming 
and swelling, and a thin layer of water went swishing 
under the planks. Golden crosses flashed atop the bulging 
red cupolas of the market church. We met a broad-faced 
woman carrying a bundle of silken pussy willows. Spring 
was coming! Soon it would be Eastertide! 

My heart sang like a lark. 

“How I love you, Granny!” 

This did not surprise her. 

“That’s natural — you’re my kin,” she said simply. “But 
I can say without bragging that even strangers love me, 
praised be the Blessed Virgin.” 

With a smile she added: 

“She’ll be rejoicing soon— with her son getting resur- 
rected. But my daughter, Varyusha ” 

And she fell silent. 
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II 

Grandfather met me in the yard where he was on his 
knees sharpening a pole with an axe. He lifted the axe as 
though to hurl it at my head, then took off his cap, saying 
scornfully: 

“Welcome to our midst, most Honourable Excellence! 
So your service is over? Well, now you can make a living 
as best you know how. Phooh!” 

“We know all that,” grandmother interrupted with a 
wave of her hand. When we had entered the room and 
she was heating the samovar she said: 

“Your grandfather’s been plucked clean this time. He 
gave all the money he had to his godson Nikolai to invest 
for him without taking any receipt. I can’t say just how 
it happened, but it turns out he’s been plucked clean. All 
the money’s gone. And all because we didn’t help the 
poor, didn’t pity the unfortunate; so the Lord God thought 
to Himself: why should I be so good to those Kashirins? 
That’s what He thought, and took everything away.” 

She glanced about before she continued. 

“I’ve been trying to soften the heart of the Lord a wee 
bit, so’s He wouldn’t be too hard on the old man. I’ve 
been going about nights scattering some quiet mercy out 
of my earnings. If you like we can go tonight. I have 
some money.” 

Grandfather came in scowling. 

“Have been seeing what you could gobble up?” he said. 

“It’s nothing of yours we’re gobbling,” said Granny. 
“And if you like, you can sit down with us. There’s 
enough to go round.” 

He sat down at the table. 

“Pour me out a cup,” he muttered meekly. 

Everything in the room remained unchanged except 
that mother’s corner was sadly empty, and on the wall 
over grandfather’s bed hung a piece of paper on which 
was written in large printed letters: 

“Jesus save my soul. And may Thy mercy attend me 
all the days of my life until the hour of my death.” 

“Who wrote that?” 

Grandfather did not answer, and after a brief pause 
Granny said with a smile: 
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“That paper’s worth a hundred rubles.” 

“It’s none of your business,” shouted grandfather. “I’ll 
give away everything I have to strangers!” 

“There’s nothing left to give, and when there was, 
you grudged it,” observed Granny calmly. 

“Silence!” shrieked grandfather. 

Everything was as it should be — as it had been. 

Kolya woke up in his clothes basket on the trunk in the 
corner. The blue shine of his eyes was scarcely visible 
under his heavy lids. He had become even mor^ grey 
and listless and ephemeral. Without recognising me, he 
silently turned away and closed his eyes. 

Out in the street I was met with sad news: Vyakhir 
had died — “carried off by the pox” during Passion Week. 
Khabi had moved into the city, while Yaz had lost the use 
of his legs and could not leave the house. In telling me 
all this the black-eyed Kostroma said angrily: 

“The boys die off mighty fast!” 

“Vyakhir’s the only one that’s died.” 

“It’s all the same. Once a fellow’s off the street he’s as 
good as dead. You just make friends and get to know a 
fellow, when they send him to work or he dies. Some new 
people have moved into the Chesnokovs’ in your yard — 
the Yevseyenkos. They have a boy named Nushka — he’s 
all right, slick enough — and two girls, one of them’s little 
and the other’s lame, walks with crutches. She’s pretty.” 

After a minute’s musing he added: 

“Me and Ghurka are in love with her. We keep 
quarrelling all the time.” 

“With her?” 

“Of course not. With each other. Hardly ever with 
her.” 

Of course I knew that big boys and even grown men 
fell in love, and I knew the coarse significance of love. 
But now I was upset and felt sorry for Kostroma, the 
sight of whose gawky frame and smouldering black eyes 
somehow abashed me. 

I saw the lame girl that very evening. As she was 
descending the steps into the yard she dropped her 
crutch and stood there helpless, weak and thin, clinging 
to, the railing with waxen fingers. I tried to pick up the 
crutch, but the bandages on my hands interfered, and 
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for a long time I fussed about in exasperation while she 
stood there above me laughing softly. 

“What’s wrong with your hands?” she asked. 

“I scalded them.” 

“And Fm lame. Do you live in our yard? Were you 
in hospital long? I was. Terribly long,” she added with 
a sigh. 

She was wearing an old but freshly starched white 
dress patterned with blue horseshoes. Her hair was 
combed down smooth and lay in a short, thick braid on 
her breast. Her eyes were large and grave with blue fires 
glowing in their calm depths, lighting a wan, pinched 
face. She had a pleasant smile, but I did not like her. Her 
whole sickly figure seemed to say: 

“Don’t touch me, please!” 

How could my comrades have fallen in love with her? 

“I’ve been sick for a long time,” she promptly in- 
formed me, with even a touch of pride in her voice. “Our 
neighbour bewitched me — she had a fight with mama and 
bewitched me to spite her. Was it awful in the hos- 
pital?” 

“Yes” 

I felt awkward in her presence and went indoors. 

At about midnight Granny gently woke me up. 

“Shall we be going? If you do good to others, your 
hands’ll heal quicker.” 

She took me by the arm and led me through the dark- 
ness as though I were blind. The night was black and 
damp, with the wind blowing steadily like a fast-flowing 
river, and the cold sand chilling our feet. Grandmother 
would cautiously approach the dark windows of towns- 
men’s homes, cross herself three times, leave five kopeks 
and three biscuits on the window-sill, cross herself once 
more, her eyes raised to the starless sky, and whisper: 

“Holy Queen of Heaven, help all people, for all of us 
are sinners in Thy sight, Blessed Mother.” 

The further we went from our house, the darker and 
more deserted everything became. Moon and stars seemed 
to have been forever swallowed up in the fathomless 
depths of the night sky. A dog ran out and stood growl- 
ing at us, its eyes gleaming in the darkness. I clung 
frightenedly to Granny. 
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“Have no fear,” she said. “That’s just a dog. It’s too 
late for the devil — the cocks have crowed already.” 

She called the dog, patted its head and said: 

“Now, doggy, don’t go frightening my grandson!” 

The dog rubbed up against my legs and the three of us 
walked on. Twelve times did Granny approach a window 
to leave her “quiet mercy” on the sill. The sky brightened. 
Grey houses loomed in the darkness and the belfry of 
Napolnaya Church grew as white as sugar, the brick 
wall of the cemetery seemed translucent, like a wattle 
fence. 

“Your old Granny’s tired,” said my grandmother. 
“Time to be going home. When the wives wake up in the 
morning they’ll find the Holy Virgin’s left the children a 
mite. If there’s not enough to go around, even a mite’s 
to be welcomed. Ah me, Alyosha, it’s a poor life folks live, 
and no one to give them a care! 

The rich man thinks not of the Lord, 

Of Judgment Day, the Holy Word; 

And to the poor his heart is cold, 

So bent is he on getting gold; 

In Hell he’ll burn on coals of gold 7 

“That’s the pity of it. And we should live caring for 
each other, with God caring for all. But I’m glad you’re 
by my side again.” 

I too was glad in a quiet way, feeling vaguely that I 
had had contact with something I should never forget. 
Alongside of me jogged the brown dog with a foxlike face 
and kind, apologetic eyes. 

“Will it live with us?” 

“Why not, if it wants to? Here, I’ll give it a biscuit — I 
have two left. Let’s sit down on this bench awhile; I 
seem to be tired somehow.” 

We sat on a bench alongside of a gate, the dog lying 
at our feet gnawing at the dry biscuit. 

“There’s a Jewess lives here. Nine children she has, one 
littler than the other. ‘How ever do you live, Moseyevna?’ 
says I to her. ‘I live with my God,* how else should I 
live?’ says she.” 

Presently I fell asleep, nestled against grandmother’s 
warm body. 
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Once more life flowed along, swift and brimming. The 
broad stream of each new day filled my soul wiih im- 
pressions that enraptured, alarmed, pained, or set me to 
thinking. 

Soon I too was filled with the desire to see the lame 
girl as often as possible, to talk to her, or simply sit silent 
beside her on the bench near the gate. It was a pleasure 
even to be silent in her company. She was as clean as a 
bird and gave wonderful descriptions of the life of the 
Cossacks on the Don where she had lived for a long time 
with her uncle, a mechanic in a creamery. Then her 
father, a fitter, had moved to Nizhni-Novgorod. 

‘‘And I have another uncle who works for the Tsar 
himself.” 

On holiday evenings all the people in the street came 
out of their houses. The young boys and girls went to 
the cemetery for song-promenades; the men went to the 
taverns; only the women and children remained in the 
street. The women sat on the benches or simply in the 
sand beside the gates, raising a great rumpus with their 
quarrelling and gossiping. The children played ball and 
skittles and “sharmazio”, while their mothers praised 
them for their skill or chided them for their clumsiness. It 
was deafeningly noisy and unforgettably gay. The pres- 
ence and attention of the grownups excited us children, 
so that we played with fierce animation and rivalry. But 
however engrossed Kostroma, Churka, and I became, we 
would be sure to find time to run over to the lame girl 
and boast of our prowess. 

“Did you see how I knocked down all the pins at once, 
Ludmilla?” 

She would smile sweetly and bob her head. 

Formerly our crowd had always tried to be on the same 
side in a game, but now I noticed that Churka and 
Kostroma sought opposite sides, and in every way pitted 
themselves against each other in strength and skill, even 
to the point of fighting and tears. One day they battled so 
desperately that the grownups had to interfere, which 
they did by throwing water over them, as if they were 
dogs. 

Ludmilla, who was sitting on the bench, stamped the 
ground with her sound foot, and whenever the fighters 
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lunged toward her she would push them away with her 
crutch, crying in fear: 

“Stop it!” 

Her face grew livid, her eyes filmy and starting, as 
though she were having a fit. 

Another time, after being shamefully defeated at 
skittles by Ghurka, Kostroma crouched behind a chest of 
oats in a greengrocer’s shop and began to cry noiselessly. 
That was a fearful sight. He clenched his teeth until the 
muscles of his jaw bulged and his lean face seemed turned 
to stone, while large tears rolled out of his black, brood- 
ing eyes. When I tried to console him he swallowed back 
his tears and gasped: 

“Just wait — I’ll throw a brick at his head — you’ll see!” 

Churka assumed an arrogant air. He walked down the 
middle of the street like the marriageable boys, his cap 
on one side, his hands in his pockets. 

“I’m going to start smoking soon,” he said, demonstrat- 
ing his latest accomplishment of spitting through his teeth. 
“I’ve already tried it twice, but it still makes me sick.” 

All of this displeased me. I could see that I was losing 
my comrades, and it seemed to me that Ludmilla was 
the cause. 

One evening when I was out in the yard sorting the 
bones and rags and other trash I had collected, Ludmilla 
came over and stood swinging on her crutch, waving her 
right hand. 

“Hello,” she said with three little nods. “Did Kostroma 
go with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Churka?” 

“Churka doesn’t play with us any more. And it’s all 
your fault. They’ve fallen in love with you and that’s 
why they fight.” 

She blushed, but answered mockingly: 

“You don’t say! Why is it my fault?” 

“Why did you make them love you?” 

“I didn’t ask them to love me,” she retorted angrily 
and went away saying: “That’s all nonsense! I’m older 
than they are. I’m fourteen years old. You don’t fall in 
love with girls older than yourself,” 

“Don’t you though!” I cried, trying to wound her. “Look 
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at the shopkeeper, Khlist’s sister— she’s really old, but 
just see how the boys play around with her!” 

Ludmilla’s crutch ground deep into the sand as she 
whirled to confront me. 

“You don’t know anything yourself,” she said hur- 
riedly, with tears in her voice, her pretty eyes flashing. 
“The shopkeeper is a loose woman, but I — do you think 
I’m like that? I’m still little. I’m not to be touched and 
pinched and — all that. If you had read the second half 
of Ramchadalka you wouldn’t say such things!” 

She went away whimpering. I felt sorry for her. Her 
words seemed to contain some truth yet unknown to me. 
Why should my comrades pinch her? And they claimed 
to be in love with her! 

The next day, wishing to atone for my offence, I bought 
seven kopeks’ worth of “barley sugar”, which I knew to 
be Ludmilla’s favourite sweet. 

“Want some?” 

“Go away! I won’t be friends with you!” she said with 
forced anger. But presently she took the sweets, remark- 
ing: “You might at least have wrapped them in paper. 
Look how dirty your hands are.” 

“I washed them, but it won’t come off.” 

She took one of my hands in hers, which were hot and 
dry, and examined it. 

“You’ve ruined your hands.” 

“Your fingers are all pricked too.” 

“That’s from the needle. I sew a lot.” 

A few minutes later she suggested, after first glancing 
about: 

“Let’s hide away somewhere and read Kamchadalka ; 
want to?” 

It took us some time to find a suitable place. Finally 
we decided on the entrance to the bath-house. It was 
dark, but we could sit at the window, which looked out on 
a littered stretch between the shed and the slaughter- 
house. People rarely came to that spot. 

So there she sat at the window, her bad leg stretched 
out on the bench, her sound one on the floor, a dog’s- 
eared book in front of her face, pouring out a stream of 
dull, unintelligible words. But I was touched. From my 
position on the floor I could see the two blue flames of her 
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serious eyes moving across the pages of the book; some- 
times they would become misted by tears and the girl’s 
voice would tremble as she pronounced unfamiliar words 
in incomprehensible combinations. I seized upon these 
words and tried to fit them into verse, twisting them about 
in various ways. This preoccupation made it utterly im- 
possible to understand what the book was about. 

My dog slept on my knees. I had named it “Wind”, 
because it was long-legged and shaggy and swift and 
howled like the autumn wind in the chimney. 

“Are you listening?” asked the girl. 

I nodded. I grew ever more excited by the tangle of 
words and ever more anxious to rearrange them like the 
words of a song, each one a bright and shining star. 

When it became dark, Ludmilla dropped the pallid 
hand holding the book. 

“Isn’t it nice?” she asked. “I told you it would be.” 

After that we frequently went to sit in the entrance 
to the bath-house. To my great satisfaction, Ludmilla soon 
discarded Kamchadalka . I could not have told her a word 
of the contents of that endless tale — endless because there 
was a third part following the second (with which we had 
begun), and Ludmilla told me there was even a fourth. 

We were especially happy there on rainy days, if they 
did not happen to fall on Saturdays, when the bath- 
house was heated. 

The rain would come pouring down, keeping everyone 
indoors, so that there was no chance of anyone passing 
our dark window. Ludmilla was dreadfully afraid that 
we would get caught. 

“Do you know what they would think?” she asked 
softly. 

I did, and was also afraid of being caught. We would 
sit there talking for hours at a time. Sometimes I would 
tell her Granny’s tales and Ludmilla would recount the 
lives of the Cossacks along the Medveditsa River. 

“It’s wonderful there!” she would sigh. “Not like here. 
This place is only fit for beggars!” 

I decided that when I grew up I would most certainly 
go to see the Medveditsa River. 

Soon we no longer had to sit in the entrance to the 
bath-house. Ludmilla’s mother found work with a furrier, 
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her sister went to school, her brother worked at a tile 
factory. When the weather was bad I would go help the 
girl cook and tidy up the room and kitchen. 

“You and I live like husband and wife/' she laughed. 
“Only we don’t sleep together. We live even better — 
husbands never help their wives.” 

If I happened to have any money I would buy some- 
thing sweet and we would have tea, later cooling the 
samovar with cold water so that Ludmilla’s irate mother 
would not guess we had heated it. Sometimes Granny 
came and sat with us, making lace or embroidering while 
she told us marvellous tales, and whenever grandfather 
went to town, Ludmilla would come to visit us, on which 
occasions we feasted without a care in the world. 

Granny would say: 

“We do have a grand life, don’t we? Who’ll forbid me 
to dine if the money’s mine?” 

She encouraged our friendship. 

“It’s a good thing when a boy and a girl become 
friends. Only they mustn’t do anything foolish.” 

And in the most simple way she explained to us what 
“doing anything foolish” meant. There was beauty in her 
words, and inspiration, and I readily understood that 
flowers were not to be touched until they were full-blown, 
otherwise they would give off no perfume and bear no 
fruit. 

I had no desire to “do anything foolish”, but that did 
not prevent Ludmilla and me from speaking about that 
which is usually passed over in silence. Naturally we 
spoke only when the necessity arose, for the crude re- 
lationship of the sexes was too often and too insistently 
cast up before us, offending both of us deeply. 

Yevseyenko, Ludmilla’s father, was a handsome man 
of about forty, with curly hair and whiskers and heavy 
eyebrows which he raised with a peculiar air of triumph. 
He was strangely taciturn— I do not remember ever hear- 
ing him speak. He would make sounds like a deaf-mute 
when caressing , his children, and he even beat his wife 
without uttering a word. 

On holiday evenings he would don a blue blouse, wide 
velvet trousers, and shiny boots and make for the gate 
with a large accordion swinging from a strap over his 
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shoulder. There he would stand like a soldier presenting 
arms. Soon the promenade would begin to pass our gate. 
The girls and women would file past like geese, stealing 
shy glances at Yevseyenko from under their lashes, or 
gazing openly, with hungry eyes, while he would stand 
with underlip out-thrust, his dark eyes surveying them 
selectively. There was something revoltingly canine in 
that silent communication of eyes, in the slow, fatalis- 
tic procession of women past the male. It seemed as 
though an imperious sign from him would cause any one 
of them to drop prostrate on to the dirty sand of the 
street. 

“Ogling them, the goat! The shameless pig!” muttered 
Ludmilla’s mother. She looked like a worn-out broom — 
tall and thin, with a long, ravaged face and hair that had 
been cropped during a siege of typhus. 

Beside her sat Ludmilla, futilely trying to distract her 
attention by all sorts of questions. 

“Leave me alone, you miserable cripple,” muttered the 
mother, blinking uneasily. Her narrow Mongolian eyes 
were strangely pale and fixed, as though they had caught 
on something that held them fast. 

“Don’t be angry, mama, it’s no use,” said Ludmilla. 
“Just see how the matmaker’s widow has decked herself 
up!” 

“I’d dress better’n her if I didn’t have you three on my 
hands. You’ve eaten me out of house and home — swal- 
lowed me up,” replied her mother with tearful heartless- 
ness, staring at the enormous widow. 

The latter resembled a small house, her bosom thrust- 
ing out like a balcony. Her red face, clipped by a tight- 
bound green kerchief, reminded me of a dormer window 
aglow with sunset. 

Yevseyenko swung his accordion on to his chest and 
began to play. The instrument gave forth rich harmonies 
which lured to unknown places; children from all over 
the street came running to fall at the feet of the musician, 
where they lay in breathless ecstasy. 

“Just wait, someone will give you a good thrashing 
yet,” warned Yevseyenko’s wife. 

He cast a sidelong glance without deigning to reply. 

The matmaker’s widow plunked down on the bench 
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in front of Khlist’s store, where she sat listening, her head 
drooping to one side, her bosom heaving. 

The field beyond the cemetery was washed with the 
rosy light of the setting sun. Down the street as down 
a river floated brightly-clad lumps of flesh with children 
swirling about them. The air was heady. From the sun- 
warmed sand rose a conglomerate odour dominated by 
the fattish, sweetish smell of the slaughter-houses — the 
smell of blood — while from the saddlers’ yards came the 
salt pungency of hides. The chatter of the women, the 
drunken roars of the men, the sharp cries of the children, 
the low hum of the accordion, all merged in a pulsing 
rhythm, the mighty sighing of the fecund earth. Every- 
thing was coarse and naked, arousing a vast, strong faith 
in that dark life, so shamelessly bestial, so frenziedly 
seeking outlet for its proud strength. 

Through the general clamour, particularly striking 
words would sometimes smite the heart and lodge in the 
memory: 

“You can’t all of you throw yourselves on him at once— 
have to wallop him in turn.” 

“Who’ll ever pity us if we don’t pity ourselves?” 

“Looks like God made women just for the joke of it” 

# Night was at hand; the air grew fresher, the clamour 
died down; the wooden houses swelled and expanded as 
they donned the shadows. Some of the children were 
dragged home at bedtime; others slept right there in the 
shadow of the fences, at the feet or in the laps of their 
mothers. At night the older children became quieter and 
more tractable. Yevseyenko vanished when nobody was 
looking, as though he had melted away; the matmaker’s 
widow also disappeared, and the deep-throated singing 
of the accordion now came from somewhere far away 
beyond the cemetery. Ludmilla’s mother sat there on the 
bench all bent over, her back arched like a cat’s. Granny 
went to have tea with the midwife and matchmaker who 
was our neighbour — a large, sinewy woman with a duck’s 
beak for^a nose and a gold medal “for rescuing the 
perishing” on her flat, mannish chest. Everyone on our 
street feared her, considering her a witch. It was said that 
once she had carried the three children and the sick wife 
of a colonel out of a flaming house. 
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Granny and she were friends. Whenever they saw each 
other coming down the street, they would smile with 
particular cordiality while still a long way off. 

Kostroma and I joined Ludmilla on the bench by our 
gate. Churka had challenged Ludmilla’s brother to fight, 
and now they were stirring up the dust. in a tight clinch. 

“Stop it!” cried Ludmilla in fright. 

Kostroma, fixing on her a sidelong glance of his black 
eyes, was telling about the hunter Kalinin, a mouldy old 
man with cunning eyes, whose bad reputation was known 
to everyone in the settlement. Recently he had died, 
but, said Kostroma, instead of burying his coffin in 
the sands of the cemetery, they had left it on top 
of the ground, apart from the other graves. The 
black coffin was mounted on an iron framework, with 
white pictures of a cross, a lance, a cane, and 
two bones on the lid. 

It was said that every night the old man rose from 
his coffin, to wander about the cemetery in search of 
something until the crowing of the first cock. 

“Don’t speak of such dreadful things!” begged Lud- 
milla. 

“Let me go!” cried Churka, freeing himself from the 
grip of her brother. Turning to Kostroma he said 
mockingly: “What are you lying for? Didn’t I see them 
dig in the coffin myself and leave the top of the grave 
empty for a tombstone? As for his ghost walking about 
the cemetery at night — the drunken blacksmith just made 
it up!” 

“Go spend the night in the cemetery if you’re so sure 
of it!” retorted Kostroma without so much as glancing 
at him. 

They began to argue, and Ludmilla turned to her 
mother with a mournful shake of her head. 

“Do ghosts walk at night, mama?” she asked. 

“Yes they do,” confirmed her mother, as though called 
back from afar. 

Valyok, the fat, red-cheeked, twenty-year-old son of 
the shopkeeper, strolled over and listened to our argu- 
ment. 

“I’ll give twenty kopeks and ten cigarettes to anyone 
who lies on top of the coffin until morning; but if you 
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funk, I’ll pull your ears to my heart’s content. Well, how 
about it?” 

A strained silence ensued, broken by Ludmilla’s mother. 

“What nonsense!” she said. “You can’t ask children to 
do a thing like that!” 

“Give me a ruble and Fll do it,” muttered Churka. 

“Scared to do it for twenty kopeks?” asked Kostroma 
spitefully. “Offer a ruble, Valyok. He won’t go anyway. 
He’s just bragging.” 

“All right, I’ll pay a ruble!” 

Churka got up off the ground and slowly walked away, 
hugging the fence. Kostroma stuck his fingers in his mouth 
and gave a shrill whistle, while Ludmilla said anxiously: 

“Oh dear, why must he brag so?” 

“A pack of cowards,” teased Valyok. “The best fighters 
on the street — humph! Puppies, that’s what you are!” 

It was hurtful to take his insults. We did not like this 
fat fellow; he was always urging the children to mischief, 
telling them nasty gossip about the girls and women, and 
teaching them to make fun of them. The children obeyed 
him, and paid dearly for it. For some reason he hated my 
dog. He kept throwing stones at it and one day gave it 
a piece of bread with a needle inside. 

But it was even more hurtful to see Churka slinking 
away in disgrace. 

I said to Valyok: 

“Give me a ruble and I’ll go.” 

With a guffaw intended to intimidate me, he handed 
the ruble to Ludmilla’s mother. 

“I don’t want it, I won’t take it,” she said, and walked 
off angrily. Ludmilla also refused to take the money, and 
this only made Valyok tease us the more. I was about to 
go without demanding any money, but at that moment 
Granny came up. On hearing what it was all about, she 
took the ruble and said to me calmly: 

“Put on your coat and take a blanket— it gets cold 
towards morning.” 

Her words filled me with hope that nothing dreadful 
would happen. 

Valyok made the stipulation that I was to lie or sit on 
the coffin until morning, remaining there no matter what 
happened, even if the coffin started swaying when old 
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man Kalinin began to crawl out. Should I jump off, I 
would lose the wager. 

“Mind now!” said Valyok. “I’ll keep my eye on you 
all night!” 

When I left for the cemetery Granny made the sign of 
the cross over me and admonished: 

“If you seem to see something, don’t stir. Just say a 
prayer to the Virgin.” 

I went off quickly, anxious to get the business over. 
Valyok, Kostroma, and some other boys accompanied me. 
While climbing over the brick wall I caught my foot in 
the blanket and fell, immediately jumping up as if bounced 
back by the sand. I heard laughter on the other side of 
the wall. Something clicked inside of me and cold chills 
ran up and down my back. 

I stumbled over to the black coffin. On one side it was 
packed with sand, while on the other the squat little legs 
of the framework were exposed, as though someone had 
attempted to lift it and been unable to. I sat down on the 
edge of the coffin and glanced about: the lumpy cemetery 
was thickly sown with grey crosses whose flaring shadows 
were skinny arms embracing the bristling gravemounds. 
Here and there among the crosses rose thin, emaciated 
birches, their branches linking up the isolated graves. 
Weeds thrust through the lacework of their shadows, 
and this grey raggedness was most terrifying of all. Like 
a giant snowdrift rose the cemetery church, while a small, 
waning moon gleamed among motionless clouds. 

Yaz’s father, the “Rotten Muzhik”, lazily rang the 
watchman’s bell. Every time he tugged at the rope it 
caught on a piece of loose roofing which let out a plaintive 
zing followed by the short, dreary clang of the little 

I recalled the watchman’s saying: 

“Lord preserve us from sleepless nights.” 

It was ghastly. And for some reason stifling. I broke 
out in a sweat, though the evening was cool. Would I 
have time to reach the watchman’s hut if old man Kalinin 
should begin to climb out of his coffin? 

I knew the cemetery well; dozens of times I had played 
among the graves with Yaz and my other friends. Over 
there near the church my mother lay buried. 
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Not everyone was asleep yet. From the settlement came 
splashes of laughter, fragments of song. Somewhere in 
the hills, or the railway sand-pits, or the nearby village of 
Katyzovka, an accordion was screeching and sobbing. The 
blacksmith Myachov, permanently drunk, came staggering 
along the other side of the cemetery wall— I recognised 
him by his song: 

Our mama is too naughty 
To hold herself so haughty: 

She turned down every laddie 
In favour of our daddy. 

It was encouraging to hear these last breaths of life, 
but with every ring of the bell things grew quieter, and 
the quietness surged like a river over the meadows, 
submerging and blotting out everything else. My soul was 
extinguished in limitless, bottomless nothingness, was 
utterly dissolved in an empty ocean where only the unap- 
proachable stars lived and glowed, everything else being 
annihilated — dead and unwanted. 

I wrapped myself up in my blanket and sat with my 
feet drawn up under me, facing the church, and every 
time I stirred the coffin squeaked and the sand grated. 

Something struck the earth behind me once, and again, 
and then a piece of brick fell near the coffin. This was 
fearful, but I immediately guessed that Valyok and his 
friends were throwing things over the wall to frighten 
me. The fact that there were people nearby made me feel 
better. 

I began to think of my mother. Once when I had tried 
smoking a cigarette she had begun to whip me, and I had 
said: 

“Don’t touch me— I feel bad enough as it is. I’m sick.” 

After the whipping I crept behind the stove, and heard 
her say to Granny: 

“Such a hardhearted boy! He doesn’t love anyone!” 

It pained me to hear her say that. Whenever my mother 
punished me I felt sorry and ashamed for her. It rarely 
happened that her punishments were deserved. 

And indeed there was much that was painful in life. 
Take those fellows on the other side of the wall. They 
knew very well that it was terrifying for me to be alone 
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here in the cemetery, yet they tried to frighten me all the 
more. Why? 

I wanted to shout to them: 

“Go to the devil!” 

But that was dangerous. Who knew how the devil 
would take such a thing? Undoubtedly he was somewhere 
close at hand. 

The sand was full of bits of mica, which glittered dully 
in the moonlight, and they reminded me of how one day, 
while I was lying on a raft on the Oka and gazing into the 
water, a little water imp had suddenly appeared before 
my very eyes; it rolled over on its side so that it re- 
sembled a man’s cheek and glanced at me with round 
little bird’s eyes before it dived back into the depths, 
fluttering like a falling maple leaf. 

My memory became intensely active, piling up various 
incidents from my life into a barricade against my imagi- 
nation, which insisted on creating all sorts of horrors. 

Here, for example, came a hedgehog, tapping across 
the sand on firm little paws. It made me think of a house- 
goblin — just as tiny and tousled. 

I remembered how Granny used to crouch in front of 
the stove and chant: 

“Good little goblin, gobble up the roaches ” 

Far beyond the city, which was out of sight, the sky 
began to brighten; the cold of early morning nipped my 
cheeks; my eyelids grew heavy. I curled up in a ball and 
pulled the blanket over my head. Let come what might! 

. Granny woke me up. She was standing beside me 
tugging at the blanket and saying: 

“Get up! Are you chilled? Well, was it so fearful?” 

“Yes it was, but don’t tell anyone. Don’t let the 
fellows know.” 

“And why not?” she asked in some surprise. “If you 
had nothing to fear, you’d be left with nothing to boast 
of.” 

We went home, and on the way she said tenderly: 

“Ypu have to try everything yourself, pigeon-widgeon; 
you have to learn everything for yourself. If you don’t 
find out for yourself, no one will teach you.” 

By evening I had become the “hero” of our street. 
Everyone asked me: 
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“Wasn’t it awful?” 

And when I said: “Yes, it was!” they shook their heads 
and exclaimed: “You see?” 

The shopkeeper announced with loud conviction: 

“So it means they lied that Kalinin comes out of his 
grave. If he came out, would he have been scared of the 
boy? With one slap of his hand he’d have whisked him 
out of the cemetery, heaven only knows where.” 

Ludmilla looked at me in fond wonder, and it seems 
that even grandfather was pleased, for he kept grinning 
at me. Only Ghurka said sullenly: 

“It’s easy for him — his grandmother’s a witch!” 

Ill 

My brother Kolya faded away as inconspicuously as 
a star at dawn. He and Granny and I slept out in a shed, 
on a woodpile spread with old rags. On the other side 
of a flimsy wall the landlord kept his chickens. Every 
evening we could hear the sated hens clucking and 
flapping their wings, while every morning we were 
awakened by the full-throated crowing of a golden 
cock. 

“They’d ought to chop your head off!” grumbled 
Granny one morning as she woke up. 

I was awake already, and lay watching the sun stream- 
ing through chinks in the wall and the silver motes 
dancing in its rays like words in a fairy tale. Mice rustled 
in the woodpile, and little red beetles with blackspotted 
wings went scuttlipg back and forth. 

Sometimes, to escape the stifling fumes of the chicken 
droppings, I would crawl out of the shed and on to the 
roof, from where I watched the neighbours wake up — 
huge and eyeless and swollen with sleep. 

Out of one of the windows popped the matted head 
of boatman Fermanov, a surly drunkard, who turned the 
slits of his puffy eyes up to the sun and grunted like a 
pig. Grandfather ran out into the yard, slicking down his 
scanty red hair with both hands. He was hurrying to the 
bath-house to douse himself with cold water. The land- 
lord’s tongue-wagging cook looked like a cuckoo, with 
her sharp nose and freckles; the landlord himself resem- 
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bled a fat old pigeon, and everybody reminded me of 
some bird or beast. 

The morning was clear and lovely, but I felt sad and 
yearned to go off to the fields where I could be alone. 
I knew that people were sure to spoil the bright day. 

Once when I was lying up on the roof, Granny called 
me and said softly, nodding toward the bed: 

“Kolya’s dead.” 

The child had slipped off the red calico pillow on to 
the felt matting. He was blue and naked, his shirt having 
climbed up about his neck, revealing his bloated belly 
and sore-spotted legs. His hands were thrust behind his 
back, as though he had tried to raise himself, and his 
head had fallen slightly to one side. 

“Thank goodness he’s dead,” said Granny as she 
combed her hair. “How could he have gone on living, 
such a measly little creature?” 

Grandfather came in and pranced about the body, 
carefully touching the child’s closed eyes. 

“Don’t touch him with unwashed hands!” said Granny 
sharply. 

“Game into the world-breathed — ate — and all for 
nothing — ” he muttered. 

“Think what you’re saying!” interrupted Granny. 

He glanced at her vacantly and went out into the yard. 

“Do what you like,” said he. “I have no money to bury 
him with.” 

“Ah, you miserable creature.” 

I went away and returned only in the evening. 

Kolya was buried on the following morning. I did not 
go to the church and sat out the entire funeral ceremony 
beside my mother’s grave, which had been dug open to 
receive my little brother. My dog and Yaz’s father sat 
with me. The latter had taken, a mere trifle for digging 
the grave and kept bragging to me about it. 

“It’s just because you’re a friend of mine, else I’d 
have charged a ruble.” 

As I gazed into the yellow hole from which issued an 
unpleasant odour, I caught a glimpse of black, mouldy 
boards. My slightest movement sent streams of sand 
slipping to the bottom of the hole. I moved on purpose, 
so that the sand would cover those boards. 
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“None of your tricks, lad,” said Yaz’s father as he 
drew on his pipe. 

Granny carried over a little white coffin; the “Rotten 
Muzhik” jumped into the hole, took it out of her hands, 
placed it beside the mouldy boards, jumped out of the. 
hole, and started pushing in the sand with his feet and a 
spade. His pipe smoked like a censer. Granny and grand- 
father helped him in silence. There was no priest, there 
were no beggars; only the three of us among that crowd 
of crosses. 

As she handed the money to the watchman, Granny 
said in a tone of rebuke: 

“But you did disturb my Varya’s nest, didn’t you?” 

“I couldn’t help it. Even so I took a bit of the neigh- 
bour’s earth. That’s all right— no harm done.” 

Granny bowed to the earth before the grave, sniffled, 
sobbed, and walked away. Behind her went grandfather, 
pulling at his worn frock coat and hiding his eyes under 
the peak of his cap. 

“We sowed our seed in unploughed earth,” he said 
suddenly, scurrying up ahead of us like a crow over the 
furrows. 

“What did he say?” I asked Granny. 

“Lord knows. He has his own way of thinking,” she 
replied. 

It was hot. Granny plodded slowly ahead, her feet 
sinking in the warm sand. Often she stopped to wipe her 
perspiring face with her handkerchief. 

With a great effort I asked: 

“That blackness there in the grave — was that mother’s 
coffin?” 

“Yes,” she said with asperity. “That old idiot of a 
gravedigger! Less than a year gone by and Varya 
a-rotting already! It’s all on account of the sand— lets 
the water through. Clay’s better.” 

“Does everybody rot?” 

“Everybody. Only the saints escape it.” 

“You’ll never rot!” 

She stopped, straightened the cap on my head, and 
said to me solemnly: 

“Don’t think about that. You mustn’t now, hear?” 

But I thought to myself : 
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“How ugly and disgusting death is! How hateful!” 

I was feeling very bad. 

When we reached home grandfather had already put 
up the samovar and set the table. 

“We’ll have some tea; the weather’s so hot,” said he. 
“I’ll brew my own — for all of us.” 

He went over to Granny and patted her on the shoul- 
der. 

“Well, what do you say, mother?” 

Granny waved her hand. 

“What’s there to say?” 

“That’s it. The Lord’s pouring out His wrath on us, 
snatching us away bit by bit. If only families lived tight 
together, like the fingers of your hand — ” 

It had been a long time since he had spoken so gently 
and peaceably. I listened to him, hoping that he would 
ease my pain and help me forget the yellow hole with 
those black patches showing. 

But Granny interrupted him sharply: 

“Stop it, father! You’ve been saying those words all 
your life, but have they ever helped anybody? All your 
life you’ve been eating into people, like rust into iron.” 

Grandfather glanced at her with a grunt, and fell 
silent. 

At the gate that evening I told Ludmilla what I had 
seen in the morning, but it seemed to make no impression. 

“It’s better to be an orphan. If my mother and father 
died I’d leave my sister to my brother’s care and become 
a nun for the rest of my life. What else could I do? I’ll 
never get married because I’m lame and can’t work. And 
I’d only bring more lame children into the world.” 

She spoke sensibly, like all the women on our street, 
but it seems I took no further interest in her after that 
evening. Indeed my life became such that I rarely saw 
her thereafter. 

A few days after the death of my brother, grandfather 
said to me: 

“Go to bed earlier tonight. I’ll wake you at sunrise and 
we’ll go to the forest for wood.” 

“And I’ll gather herbs,” announced Granny. 

The fir and birch forest which grew on the mar- 
shes some three versts from our settlement was full 
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of brush and fallen branches. On one side it extended to 
the Oka River, on the other, it reached beyond the 
Moscow highway. Like a tall black tent above its soft 
bushiness rose the cluster of pines called “Savelov’s Mane”. 

All that wealth belonged to Count Shuvalov, who was 
lax in guarding it. The Kunavino townsfolk looked upon 
the forest as their own, helping themselves to brushwood, 
chopping down dead trees or even live ones. In the 
autumn dozens of people came with axes in their hands 
and ropes about their waists to collect a store of firewood 
for the winter. 

At dawn the three of us crossed the dewy, silver- 
green fields. A lackadaisical Russian sun rose slowly 
above the Oka, above the ruddy flanks of Dyatlovy Hills, 
above white Nizhni-Novgorod with its green orchards 
and golden cupolas. From the quiet, turbid Oka came a 
quiet, sleepy breeze. Golden buttercups nodded heads 
heavy with dew, bluebells dropped mutely to the earth, 
varicoloured strawflowers reared stiffly from the grudg- 
ing sod, while the pinks, those “beauties of the night”, 
burst into crimson stars. 

The forest advanced upon us in dark, serried ranks. The 
winged firs were like great birds; the birches like maidens. 
Over the fields came the acrid smell of the marshlands. 
My dog, which was walking beside me with its pink 
tongue lolling, stopped, sniffed, and shook its foxlike head 
in some uncertainty. 

Grandfather was wearing Granny’s warm jacket and 
an old peakless cap. He smiled to himself as he advanced 
stealthily on his spindly legs as though he were creeping 
up on someone. Granny was dressed in a blue blouse and 
black skirt and had tied a white kerchief over her head. 
She rolled along so briskly that it was hard to keep up 
with her.^ 

The nearer we drew to the forest, the more animated 
grandfather became. He grunted and sniffed in great 
breaths of air and began to talk, at first spasmodically 
and inarticulately, then gaily and beautifully, as though 
he were growing intoxicated: 

“The forests are the gardens of the Lord. Nobody 
planted them but the wind — the Divine breath from out 
His mouth. Used to be, back in Zhiguli, in the days of 
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my youth, when I was still a boatman — Ah, Alexei, it’ll 
not be given you to see what I saw! Along the Oka — 
forests from Kasimov to Murom! Or beyond the Volga — 
forests running clean up to the Urals! An endless mar- 
vel it was!” 

Granny glanced at me from under her brows and 
winked, while he plodded on, stumbling over the ruts as 
he scattered dry handfuls of words which -took root in 
my memory. 

“We were hauling a barge loaded with sunflower-seed 
oil from Saratov to the fair on Makar’s Day, and we had 
a foreman over us named Kirillo, from Purekh, and a 
Tatar bailer from Kasimov — Asaf was his name, if my 
memory’s not failed me. Well, when we got to Zhiguli, 
we were struck by a downstream wind — knocked the 
strength out of us, brought us to a halt, left us there 
gasping, so we climbed the bank to boil some porridge. 
It was May on the earth, and the Volga a sea, and the 
whitecaps riding her like flocks of swans — thousands of 
them floating down to the Caspian. And the hills of 
Zhiguli, green with spring, reaching up to the heaven, 
and white clouds grazing there, and the sun pouring gold 
over the earth. So we rested and drank it all in, our hearts 
melting. Down on the river it was northcold, but here on 
the bank it was warm and sweet-smelling. Towards eve- 
ning that Kirillo of ours— a solemn muzhik, well on in 
years — gets on his feet, takes off his cap, and says: ‘Well, 
lads, I’m no longer your master or your servant. You 
must go on alone, for I’m off to the woods!’ We just sat 
there with our mouths open. Who’d ever heard of such 
a thing? We couldn’t go on without someone to answer 
to the master for us — people don’t go walking around 
without a head. To be sure it was the Volga, but even so 
we might go astray. And Man is the wildest of beasts— he 
stops at nothing. So we were frightened. But he stuck to 
it: ‘I don’t want to go on living like this, being a shepherd 
to you. I’m off to the woods!’ There were those of us who 
wanted to beat him and tie him up, but there were 
others who thought his way. ‘Stop!’ they cried, and the 
Tatar bailer adds: ‘I’m off along with him!’ That was bad 
indeed. The boss owed the Tatar for two trips already 
and here he was halfway along the third — a great deal 
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of money those days. We shouted until nightfall, but 
when night came seven went off, leaving us there alone — 
some fifteen or sixteen of us. That’s what the forest does 
to you!” 

“Did they go off to be robbers?” 

“Maybe robbers; maybe hermits. In those days people 
didn’t draw much difference.” 

Granny crossed herself. 

“Ah, Mother of God! When you start thinking about 
people, it sets your heart to bleeding.” 

“We’re all blessed with enough sense to know where 
the devil’s luring us.” 

We entered the forest along a wet path running be- 
tween sickly fir groves and lumpy swampland. I thought 
how fine it would be to enter the forest for good, like 
Kirillo from Purekh. There was no fighting and drinking 
and brawling in the forest; there you could forget about 
your grandfather’s greed and your mother’s grave in the 
sand— about everything that hurt you and weighed so 
heavily on your heart. 

When we reached a dry spot Granny said: 

“Time to have a bite. Sit down.” 

Out of her basket she took some rye bread, green 
onions, pickles, salt, and some cottage cheese wrapped in 
cloth. Grandfather gazed at it all, blinking uneasily. 

“And just to think— me not bringing a thing!” 

“There’s enough for all of us.” 

We sat with our backs against the bronze trunk of a 
tall pine; the air was filled with the odour of resin, and 
a soft breeze came from the fields, arching the grass. 
With a swarthy hand Granny plucked various herbs, 
telling me of the healing properties of plantain and 
St.-John’s-wort, and of the magic power wielded by ferns 
and the sticky rosebay. 

Grandfather cut the underbrush and I was to pile it 
together in one spot, but I stole away into the thickets 
after Granny, who went sailing among the mighty tree 
trunks, dipping to the needle-soft earth from time to time 
as though diving into water. As she walked she kept talk- 
ing to herself: 

The mushrooms have shown themselves early this 
year means there’ll be few. It’s bad care you’re taking 
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of the poor, Lord — even a mushroom is food for those 
as have none.” 

I followed her soundlessly, trying hard not to be seen; 
I did not wish to interrupt her conversation with God, the 
frogs, and the grasses. 

But she saw me. 

“Run away from grandfather, did you?” 

Bending down to the black earth robed in the rich 
brocade of the plants, she told me how God had once 
become so angry with human beings that He flooded the 
earth and drowned all living things. 

“But in good time His Blessed Mother gathered all the 
seeds in her basket and hid them away. After the flood 
she went to the sun and said: ‘Be so good as to dry up 
the earth from end to end, and the good people will sing 
your praises forever.’ So the sun dried up the earth and 
she sowed the seeds she had hidden away. The Lord had 
a look: there was the earth all grown over again with 
grass and cattle and people! Who was so bold, says He, 
to pit his will against Mine? Then she confessed; but the 
Lord Himself was sorry to see the land forlorn,' so He 
says to her: ‘It’s a good thing, what you’ve done, 
Mother.’ ” 

I liked the tale, but it surprised me, and I said in all 
seriousness: 

“Was it really like that? The Virgin was born long 
after the flood.” 

Now it was Granny’s turn to be surprised. 

“Who ever told you such a thing?” 

“In school — it’s written in the books.” 

She was relieved to hear it and said to me: 

“Don’t listen to them; forget what’s in the books. The 
books just lie.” 

And she gave a gay, soft little laugh. 

“Just to think of making up a thing like that, the 
idiots! Like as if God could exist without a Mother! Who, 
then, ever gave birth to Him?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“That’s it. Reached the T don’t know’ stage of your 
learning.” 

“The priest said the Virgin was born of Joachim and 
Anna.” 
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This was the last straw. Granny looked me sternly in 
the eye and said: 

“In other words she was Marya Joachimovna? I’ll 
tan your hide for you if you dare to think such a 
thing!” 

A minute later she explained: 

“The Holy Virgin always existed— long before anyone 
else. God was born of her, and then ” 

“And what about Christ?” 

Granny closed her eyes in perplexity. 

“Christ? Ah yes— Christ— ” 

I saw that I had won; I had tangled her up in the 
mysteries of creation, and this upset me. 

We kept going farther into the forest, into the blue 
mist pierced by golden sunrays. The warm, snug forest 
had its own peculiar sound, a dreamy sound, making you 
yourself feel dreamy. The crossbills twittered, the titmice 
chirped, the cuckoos laughed, the orioles whistled, the 
jealous goldfinches sang an incessant song, while that 
strange bird, the pine finch, warbled contemplatively. 
Emerald toads leaped out from under our feet; a grass 
snake raised its golden head from among the roots which 
served as ambush. With a chatter of tiny teeth a squirrel 
flashed its plumelike tail through the pine boughs. There 
was a myriad of things to be seen, but one wanted to see 
more — to go on and on. 

Huge, wraithlike figures appeared among the trunks 
of the pines, only to vanish in the green depths, whence 
came glimpses of a blue and silver sky. The earth was 
strewn with a luxurious carpet of moss embroidered with 
blueberries and festoons of cranberries; bilberries glistened 
in the grass like drops of blood, while the scent of the 
mushrooms rose temptingly to the nostrils. 

“Blessed Virgin, light of the world,” prayed Granny 
with a sigh. 

It was as though the. forest belonged to her, and she to 
it.. She walked along like a great she-bear, seeing every- 
thing, admiring everything, and murmuring words of 
gratitude. Warmth seemed to flow from her into the 
woods, and it gave me particular pleasure to see the moss 
rise again and preen itself after her foot had pressed it 
down. 
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As ,1 walked I kept thinking how good it would be to 
become a robber and steal from the rich to give to the 
poor. If only everyone were gay and well-fed, knowing 
no envy, never barking at each other like vicious dogs! 
And how good it would be to go to Granny’s God and to 
her Blessed Virgin and tell them the whole truth about 
how miserably people lived, and how horridly, how hurt- 
fully they buried each other in the dreadful .sand. And 
how much needless suffering there was on the earth! And 
if the Virgin were convinced, let her give me the wisdom 
to change things and make them better. Let the people 
listen to me and trust me, and I would be sure to find a 
better way of life! What did it matter that I was still a 
child? Christ was only a year older when the learned men 
listened to him in the Temple. 

Once I became so absorbed in my thoughts that I fell 
into a deep hole, scratching my side on a dead branch 
and scraping the skin off the back of my head. As I sat 
in the cold, sticky mud at the bottom of the hole, I realised 
to my shame that I was unable to climb out. I did not wish 
to frighten Granny by shouting, but there was nothing 
else to do. 

She hauled me out in a jiffy and crossed herself as she 
said: 

“Thank the Lord! Happily it turned out to be an empty 
hole, but what if the bear had been in it?” 

And she laughed through her tears. Then she washed 
me in a brook, put some leaves on my cuts to take out 
the pain, bound them up with her blouse, and led me to 
a railwayguard’s lodge, for I was too weak to walk 
home. 

Almost every day I would say to Granny: 

“Let’s go to the forest.” 

She was only too glad to consent, and thus we spent 
our time until late in the autumn, gathering herbs and 
berries, mushrooms and nuts. Granny sold what we 
gathered and we lived on the money. 

“Spongers!” squeaked grandfather, although we never 
touched his food. 

The forest roused in me a sense of peace and well- 
being; and this feeling soothed my pain and helped me 
forget all unpleasantness, while at the same time I 
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developed a remarkable keenness of perception: sight 
and hearing became sharper, memory more retentive, my 
reservoir of impressions expanded. 

And I grew more amazed than ever at my grand- 
mother. I had always considered her a person above all 
others, the kindest and wisest creature on earth, and she 
constantly confirmed this conviction. 

One evening when we reached the edge of the forest 
on our way home from gathering mushrooms, Granny 
sat down to rest, while l went off in the hope of finding 
more mushrooms. 

Suddenly I heard her voice and looked about to see 
her sitting calmly on the path, cutting off the roots of 
the mushrooms we had found, while beside her stood a 
lean grey dog with its tongue hanging out. 

“Go away, go away now, that's a nice beast," she was 
saying. “Go away, and God with you." 

Not long before that, Valyok had poisoned my dog, 
and I wanted to lure this new one to come with me. I 
ran out on to the path. The dog arched strangely without 
turning its head, glanced at me with cold, hungry green 
eyes, and leaped into the forest with its tail between its 
legs. The animal’s gait was not that of a dog, and when 
I whistled it plunged wildly into the bushes. 

“See that?” asked Granny with a smile. “At first I 
mistook it for a dog. Then I had another look — fangs 
like a wolf, and neck too. I had quite a fright. Well then, 
says I, if it’s a wolf you be, you’d best go away. For- 
tunately wolves are peaceful in summer.” 

She never became lost in the forest, unerringly finding 
her way home. From the scent of the herbs she knew 
what kind of mushrooms grew in one place, what kind 
in another, and often she tested my knowledge: 

“Under what tree do the red ones grow? How can 
you tell a good syroyezhka from a poisonous one? What 
kind of mushroom hides under ferns?” 

A tiny scratch on the bark of a tree would lead her to 
a squirrel’s hole. I would climb up the tree and empty 
the nest of its winter supply of nuts; sometimes there 
would be as many as ten pounds stored away. 

Once when I was occupied in such a way, a hunter 
buried twenty-seven bits of small shot in the flesh of my 
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right side. Granny dug out eleven of them with a needle; 
the rest remained under my skin for many years, 
gradually working their way out. 

It pleased my grandmother to see me endure pain 
stoically. 

“Good lad!” she would say. “Pain overcome is a battle 
won.” 

Whenever the sale of mushrooms and nuts brought 
her a little surplus money, she would place her “quiet 
mercy” on the window-sills, while she herself went about 
in rags and patches even on holidays. 

“Look worsen a beggar — a disgrace to me,” grumbled 
grandfather. 

“That’s all right. I’m not your daughter nor yet a 
maid looking for a husband.” 

Their quarrels became more and more frequent. 

“I’ve not sinned worse than others,” cried grandfather, 
voicing his injury, “but I’m punished worse.” 

Granny would tease him. 

“The devil knows a man’s worth,” she would say, 
explaining to me w T hen we were alone: “The old man 
has an awful fear of the devil. See how old he’s got from 
his fear? Ah me. the poor creature!” 

That summer in the forest strengthened my body, but 
made me unsociable; I lost interest ip the lives of my 
playmates and of Ludmilla. I now found her cleverness 
tiresome. 

One day grandfather returned from the city soaked to 
the skin. It was autumn and raining. He shook himself 
like a sparrow on the doorstep and said triumphantly: 

“Well, lazybones, tomorrow you go to work!” 

“Where?” asked Granny irritably. 

“To your sister Matryona’s— to work for her son.” 

“You’ve made a bad choice, father!” 

“Silence, you old fool! Maybe they’ll make a draughts- 
man out of him.” 

Granny lowered her head without a word. 

That evening I told Ludmilla I was going to live in 
the city. 

“Soon I’m to be taken there too,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Papa wants them to cut my leg off. They say I’ll get 
well if they do.” 
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She had grown thinner during the summer. Her face 
had assumed a bluish tinge and her eyes had grown 
enormous. 

“Are you afraid?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, and began to weep noiselessly. 

There was nothing I could say to comfort her. I too 
was afraid of life in the city. For a long time we sat 
crouching close to each other in miserable silence. 

Had it been summer I would have talked Granny into 
going begging as she had done as a girl. We could have 
taken Ludmilla with us— I would have pulled her along 
in a little cart. 

But it was autumn. A damp wind swept the streets and 
the sky was veiled in endless clouds; the earth faded, 
grew soiled and sullen. 


IV 

Again I went to live in the city, in a two-storeyed 
white house resembling a coffin built to ho t many 
people. The house was new, but seemed to be ailing — 
it was as bloated as a beggar who, upon suddenly in- 
heriting a fortune, has gorged himself. It stood sidewise 
to the street, with eight windows to a storey on the street 
side, four to a storey on the side which should have been 
the facade. The lower windows faced a narrow passage- 
way in the yard, while the upper ones looked out over 
the fence on to a dirty ravine and a little house belonging 
to a laundress. 

There was no street in the ordinary sense of the word. 
In front of the house extended this dirty ravine crossed 
in two places by narrow dikes. On the left it extended to 
a prisoners’ colony, near which the householders had 
chosen a spot for dumping their refuse over the embank- 
ment, so that the bottom of the ravine had become 
covered with a thick green ooze. To the right the ravine 
ended in the putrid Zvezdin Pond. The centre of the 
ravine was just opposite our house. Half of it was filled 
with rubbish and overgrown with nettles, burdock, and 
sorrel. The other half had been turned into a garden by 
Father Dorimedont Pokrovsky. In the garden stood a 
summerhouse built of green laths which snapped when 
you threw stones at them. 
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The place was impossibly dull and bumptiously dirty. 
Autumn weather turned the weedy clay soil into a sort 
of red tar which clung mercilessly to your feet. Never 
before had I seen so much dirt in so small a space, and 
after the purity of the fields and forests to which I had 
become accustomed, this sordid corner of the town de- 
pressed me beyond words. 

Beyond the ravine extended dilapidated grey fences, 
among which I discovered the brown house where I had 
lived while serving as boy in the boot-shop The prox- 
imity of this house made me feel even worse. Why must 
I again live on that street? 

I was acquainted with my new master. Formerly he 
and his brother had visited my mother; it was his brother 
who had piped so amusingly: 

“Andrei-papa, Andrei-papa.” 

Neither of them had changed a whit. The elder, who 
had an aquiline nose and long hair, was pleasant and 
apparently kindhearted; Victor, the younger, had the 
same horse face and the same freckles. Their mother was 
Granny’s sister, but she was very noisy and irascible. The 
elder son was married to a dark-eyed woman as white 
and plump as a wheaten bun. 

Twice during the first few days she said to me: 

“I once gave your mother a silk cloak with jet beads 
on it.” 

For some reason I did not wish to believe that she had 
made mother a present, and that mother had accepted it. 
The next time she reminded me of this cloak I said to her: 

“If you gave it away, why boast of it?” 

She started back, astounded. 

“Wha-a-a-t? Who do you think you’re talking to?” 

Her face broke out in red blotches, she rolled her eyes 
and called for her husband. 

He entered the kitchen with a pair of compasses in his 
hand and a pencil behind his ear. When he had heard his 
wife out he said to me: 

“You must never be impertinent.” 

Then he turned impatiently to his wife: 

“Don’t bother me with such nonsense!” 

“What do you mean-nonsense! When your own 
kin-” 
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“Damn my own kin!” he cried, and rushed out. 

I also disliked the fact that these people were kin to 
Granny. According to my observation, relatives treated 
each other worse than strangers. Knowing each others 
weak and ridiculous sides better than anyone else, they 
spread worse gossip, quarrelled and fought more often 
among themselves. 

I liked my master. He had a winning way of tossing 
back his hair and pushing it behind his ear, and for some 
reason he reminded me of “That’s Fine”. He often 
laughed heartily, at which times his grey eyes would 
gleam good-naturedly and amusing wrinkles would 
appear on either side of his hawklike nose. 

“Enough of your fighting, you roaring chickens,” he 
would say to his mother and wife with a smile, expos- 
ing small, close-set teeth. 

The two women quarrelled every day; I was always 
surprised to see how quickly they flared up. From early 
morning the two women went rushing through the rooms 
in a state of uncombed dishabille as though the house 
were on fire. They fussed about all day long, resting only 
at the table during dinner, tea, and supper. They ate 
and drank themselves into a stupor. At dinner they 
would discuss the food, lazily parrying words in prepa- 
ration for a serious quarrel. No matter what the mother- 
in-law cooked, the daughter-in-law would say: 

“Mama never made it like that.” 

“Then it must have been worse.” 

“No it wasn’t— it was better!” 

“Then why don’t you go live with your mama?” 

“I’m the mistress here!” 

“And who do you think I am?” 

“Enough of it, you roaring chickens!” the husband 
would say. “What’s the matter — have you gone mad?” 

Everything in the house was inexplicably strange and 
ludicrous. In order to enter the dining room from the 
kitchen it was necessary to pass through a narrow little 
lavatory, the only one in the house. Through this room 
food and the samovar were carried to the table. It was 
the cause of much joking and often of amusing incidents. 
My duties included seeing that the toilet tank was filled 
with water. I slept in the kitchen opposite the door to the 
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lavatory and next to the door leading on to the front 
porch. My head became overheated by the kitchen stove, 
while my feet froze from the draft creeping under the 
porch door. On going to bed I collected all the floor mats 
and heaped them on my feet. 

It was dull and empty in the drawing room with its 
two pier glasses, two card tables, twelve straight-backed 
chairs, and gilt-framed pictures received as gift attach- 
ments to subscriptions to the magazine Niva. The small 
parlour was stuffed with gaudily upholstered furniture 
and with shelves exhibiting the silver and tea sets which 
were part of the bride’s dowry. Three lamps, vying with 
each other in size, formed its crowning glory. The win- 
dowless bedroom was furnished with an enormous bed, 
trunks, and wardrobes giving off a scent of leaf tobacco 
and camomile. These three rooms were always empty, 
while the family squeezed into the tiny dining room 
where they were constantly getting in each other’s way. 
Immediately after an eight o’clock breakfast, the husband 
and his brother would extend the table, cover it with 
sheets of white paper, bring drawing instruments, pen- 
cils, saucers filled with India ink, and set to work, one 
at the far end of the table, the other opposite him. 
The table was shaky and took up the entire room, 
and whenever my younger mistress and the child’s 
nurse emerged from the nursery, they were sure to bump 
into it. 

“Can’t you keep out of the way?” Victor shouted on 
one such occasion. 

The mistress turned a hurt face to her husband and 
said, “Vasya, tell him not to shout at me.” 

“Then don’t shake the table,” advised her husband 
peaceably. 

“But I’m pregnant and it’s crowded here.” 

“All right, we’ll take our work into the drawing room.” 

“Heavens! Who ever heard of working in the drawing 
room!” 

In the doorway of the lavatory appeared the face of 
my elder mistress, Matryona Ivanovna, red as a beet 
from the kitchen stove. 

“Just look at that, Vasya!” she cried. “Here you are 
working your fingers off and she complaining that four 
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rooms is not enough to have her puppies in! It’s a prin- 
cess you ve wed, without a brain in her head!” 

Victor laughed spitefully. 

“Enough of this!” cried the husband. 

But his wife, after directing a stream of abuse at her 
mother-in-law, fell across the table and moaned: 

“I’ll go away! I’ll die!” 

“You’re interfering with my work, devil take you!” 
shouted the husband, white with strain. “This is a lunatic 
asylum! After all, it’s for you I stand here breaking my 
back — to feed you, you roaring chickens!” 

At first these quarrels frightened me. I was especially 
frightened once when the wife grabbed up the bread 
knife, locked herself in the toilet, and began to scream 
wildly. For- a moment everything was deadly quiet, then 
the husband ran to the door and braced himself against 
it, bending double. 

“Climb up! Break the window and pull the hook off 
the door!” he cried to me. 

In a trice I was up on his back and had broken the 
glass above the door, but when I leaned down to take off 
the hook, the wife beat me over the head with the handle 
of the knife. I managed to unlock the door, however, and 
the husband then took his wife by storm, dragging her 
into the dining room and wrenching the knife out of her 
hand. As I sat in the kitchen nursing my battered head 
I realised that my suffering had been in vain. The knife 
was so dull that it was impossible to cut even butter with 
it, let alone one’s throat. Nor had it been necessary for 
me to climb up on my master’s back; I could have stood 
on a chair to break the window; and it would have been 
easier for a grownup to unhook the door — his arms would 
have been longer. Thereafter the scenes in this house did 
not frighten me. 

The brothers were members of the church choir. 
Sometimes they would sing softly at their work. The 
elder would begin in his baritone: 

Into the foaming waters 
T he maidens ring I tossed , 

and the younger would add in his tenor: 
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And with the ring, contentment 
And earthly bliss were lost . 

From the nursery would come my younger mistress’ 
hushed voice saying: 

“Are you crazy? Don’t you know the baby’s asleep?” 
Or: 

“You’re a married man, Vasya, and it’s unbecoming 
for you to sing about the maidens. And besides, the bell 
will be ringing for vespers soon.” 

“Well, then we’ll sing church music.” 

But my mistress insisted that church music should not 
be sung just anywhere, and especially here (with an 
eloquent gesture toward the lavatory door). 

“That’s the limit,” growled my master. “We’ll have to 
move into another apartment.” 

Just as frequently he said they would have to get a new 
table, but he had been reiterating this for three years. 

Whenever I heard these people discuss their neigh- 
bours, I was reminded of the gossip in the boot-shop. It 
became clear to me that my employers too considered 
themselves the best people in town. They knew all the 
rules for correct behaviour and mercilessly judged every- 
one else according to these rules, which were beyond my 
comprehension. Their habit of judging others roused in 
me a feeling of bitter resentment against them and 
against the rules, which it now gave me the greatest 
satisfaction to violate. 

I had to work very hard. Fulfilling the duties of a 
housemaid, I had to scrub the kitchen floor and shine the 
samovar and other brass ware on Wednesdays, while on 
Saturdays I had to scrub all the floors and both stairways. 
I chopped and brought in wood for the stoves, washed 
the dishes, cleaned the vegetables, went marketing with 
my mistress so as to carry her basket, and ran to the 
grocery and the chemist’s shop. 

My elder mistress — grandmother’s noisy, irascible 
sister — got up at she o’clock every morning. After a brief 
wash, she would kneel in her shift before the icons and 
for a long time complain to the Lord about her life, her 
sons, and her daughter-in-law. 

“Oh Lord,” she would complain lugubriously, touching 
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her forehead with the tips of her fingers gathered to a 
point. “There’s nothing I want of Thee, Lord — nothing 
I ask of Thee but a bit of rest — a bit of peace, if it be 
Thy will.” 

Her cries woke me up, and I lay watching her from 
under the blanket, listening in fright to her impassioned 
prayers. The autumn morning glanced murkily through 
the rain- washed kitchen window; in the cold dawn her 
grey figure kept bending to the floor as she crossed herself 
furiously. The kerchief would slip off her small head, 
leaving her thin, colourless hair straggling about her 
shoulders. As she adjusted the kerchief with a brusque 
movement of her left hand she would mutter: 

“This damn rag!” 

Violently striking her forehead, shoulders and belly in 
the sign of the cross, she would snarl out her petition: 
“If you love me, Lord, punish that daughter-in-law' of 
mine. Make her pay for the way she insults me! And 
open the eyes of my son — so he’ll see what she’s really 
like, and what Victor’s like too. And help Victor, Lord. 
Show him Thy mercy.” 

Victor, too, was sleeping here in the kitchen on a high 
bunk. The complaints of his mother woke him up and 
he cried sleepily: 

“Bawling again at such an hour! You’re simply a visi- 
tation, ma!” 

“Now, how, go back to sleep,” whispered his mother 
apologetically. For a minute or two she would rock back 
and forth in silence, then again cry vengefully; 

“And may the very marrow freeze in their bones, and 
may their blood dry up!” 

Even grandfather had never prayed with such ma- 
levolence. 

She would wake me up when her prayers were said. 

“Get up. Enough of your lolling here — that’s not what 
we hired you for. Put up the samovar and bring in the 
wood. — Aha! again you neglected to get the chips ready 
in the evening!” 

I tried to work quickly so as not to hear the sibilant 
mutterings of the old woman, but it was impossible to 
please her. She swept like a snowstorm about the kitchen, 
hissing: 
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“Shhh, you little devil! You’ll wake up Victor, and 
then I’ll show you! Run to the shop!” 

For weekday breakfast we bought two pounds of 
wheaten bread and two kopeks’ worth of buns for the 
younger mistress. When I brought home the bread the 
women would examine it suspiciously, weighing it on 
their palms and asking: 

“Wasn’t there a little piece to make up the weight? 
No? Come, now, open your mouth!” Then they would 
shout triumphantly: “He ate the piece! He ate it! There’s 
the crumbs on his teeth!” 

I worked willingly. I enjoyed whisking away the dirt 
in the house, scrubbing the floors, shining the brassware, 
doorknobs, and stove plates. More than once when things 
were peaceful I heard the women remark: 

“He works hard.” 

“He’s clean ” 

“But very impudent.” 

“You must remember who brought him up.” 

Both of them tried to make me respect them, but I 
considered them half crazy, had no use for them, refused 
to obey them, and always answered them back. The 
young mistress must have noticed how I reacted to some 
of her remarks, and for that reason she kept saying to 
me: 

“You mustn’t forget that we’ve taken you from a 
family of beggars. I once presented your mother with a 
silk cloak trimmed with jet beads!” 

One day I said to her: 

“Do you want to skin me in exchange for that cloak 
of yours?” 

“Heavens! Why, he’s capable of setting the house 
afire!” she cried in fright. 

I was taken aback — why should I set fire to the house? 

Both of them kept complaining to my master about me, 
and he would say sternly: 

“You better watch your step, young man!” 

But one day he turned wearily to his wife and mother: 

“You’re fine ones, you are. You ride that boy like he 
was a horse. Any other’d have run away long ago, or 
simply died of overwork!” 

This angered the women to the point of tears. 
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“How dare you say such things in front of him, you 
long-haired fool!” shouted his wife, stamping her foot in 
fury. “How’s he going to obey me after listening to things 
like that? Don’t forget I’m pregnant!” 

His mother wailed plaintively: 

“God forgive you, Vasili, but remember my words: 
you’ll spoil that boy yet!” 

And they walked away in a huff. 

“See what a scene you’ve caused, you little devil? I’ll 
send you back to your grandfather, that’s what I’ll do, 
and you can return to your ragpicking,” he said sternly. 

“Better to be ragpicker than live with you,” I retorted, 
unable to bear the insult. “You brought me here as an 
apprentice, but what are you teaching me? How to carry 
out the garbage?” 

My master grabbed me gently by the hair and looked 
me in the eyes as he said: 

“You’re a little ruffian all right! That won’t do, brother, 
not at a-a-all!” 

I was sure he would send me home, but two days later 
he entered the kitchen with a pencil, ruler, T square, and 
roll of paper in his hands. 

“When you finish polishing the knives, copy this,” 
he said. 

The drawing represented the facade of a two-storeyed 
house with innumerable windows and plaster ornamenta- 
tion. 

“Here’s a pair of compasses. Measure all the lines, 
mark them off on the paper with dots, and join them 
with the ruler. First lengthwise — that will be horizontal, 
and then up and down— vertical. Go ahead.” 

I was delighted to be given clean work and to begin 
studying, but I gazed in awe at the paper and instru- 
ments, understanding nothing. 

However, I immediately washed my hands and set to 
work. I marked out all the horizontals and connected 
them. Very good! Except that for some reason there were 
three extra lines. Then I put in all the vertical lines, and 
to my great astonishment discovered that the house had 
strangely changed its appearance. The windows had 
climbed over on to the intervening wall space, while one 
nf thm him# in the air bevond the house. The main 
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entranceway had also clambered op to the first floor, the 
cornice was higher than the roof, and the dormer window 
was on top of the chimney. 

Almost in tears, I stood for a long time surveying this 
monstrosity, trying to understand how it could have 
happened. At length I decided to remedy things with the 
aid of my imagination. On all the cornices and along the 
ridge of the roof I drew sparrows and crows and pigeons, 
while on the ground in front of the windows I drew 
bandy-legged people with umbrellas which did not quite 
hide their deformities. Then I covered the entire picture 
with slanting lines and took it to my master. 

He raised his brows, twisted a lock of hair, and re- 
marked sullenly: 

“What do you call this?” 

“It’s raining,” I explained. “When it rains houses 
always look crooked because the rain is crooked. The 
birds — those are all birds — are hiding on the cornices. 
They always do that when it rains. And these people are 
running home. Here’s a girl who fell down, and this is a 
lemon vendor.” 

“I certainly am grateful to you,” said my master, 
leaning over the table until his hair swept the paper, 
shaking with laughter. “I ought to wipe you off the earth, 
that’s what, you roaring little sparrow!” 

The young mistress came in, her belly swaying like a 
barrel, and looked at my drawing. 

“Give him a thrashing,” she said to her husband. 

“Oh no, I didn’t do any better myself when I just be- 
gan,” he answered imperturbably. 

He marked the mistakes in my drawing with a red 
pencil and gave me another piece of paper. 

“Try it again. You’ll go on drawing this until you get 
it right.” 

My second attempt was better, except that one of the 
windows landed on the door of the porch. But I did not 
like to see the house empty, so I populated it with all 
sorts of people. At the windows sat young women fanning 
themselves, young men smoking cigarettes, and one non- 
smoker just sitting and thumbing his nose at the others. 
On the porch stood a cabby with a dog lying at his 

•pAAt 
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“Why did you mess it ail up again?” asked my master 
angrily. 

I explained that the picture was very dull without any 
people in it, but he began to scold: 

“Damn it all, if you want to learn, you’ve got to get 
down to business. That’s just a lot of nonsense.” 

He was very much pleased when I finally managed to 
make a copy that resembled the original. 

“See what you can do when you try? If you continue 
like this, you’ll advance quickly.” 

And he assigned me a new task: 

“Make a plan of our flat showing how the rooms are 
arranged, where the doors and windows are, and where 
everything is placed. I won’t show you how. You must 
do it all yourself.” 

I went into the kitchen and tried to make up my mind 
where to start. 

But at that point my lessons in draughting came to an 
end. 

The old mistress came up to me and said viciously: 

“So you want to be a draughtsman, do you?” 

Grabbing me by the hair, she knocked my head against 
the table with such force that 1 cut my nose and lip. She 
jumped up and down, tore up my drawing, threw my 
instruments on the floor, then stood with her hands on 
her hips and shouted triumphantly: 

“You just try it! You’ll see what’ll happen! So he 
wants to have somebody else work for him, does he, and 
get rid of his brother, his own flesh and blood!” 

My master came running in with his wife pattering at 
his heels, and a wild scene ensued. All three threw them- 
selves at one another, spluttering and howling; it ended 
by the women going off to cry and my master saying to 
me: 

“For the present you’d better drop all that. Stop 
studying. You yourself can see the result,” 

I felt sorry for him, so crushed and helpless, forever 
being squelched by the shouts of these women. 

Even before this I had realised that the old woman did 
not want me to study and did everything in her power to 
t iia/j nlwavs asked her before sitting down to 
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“Is there anything else you want me to do?” 

“Ill tell you when there is,” she would answer testily. 
“That’s all you’re good for — to sit there fooling away 
your time at the table.” 

And in a few minutes she would be sure to send me 
on some errand or say: 

“The way you swept those entrance stairs! The corners 
are full of dust and rubbish! Get out and sweep them 
again!” 

I would go to look, but never would I find any dust. 

“So you want to argue with me, do you?” she would 
cry. 

One day she poured kvass over all my drawings; 
another time she upset a bottle of icon oil on them. She 
did her mischief like a child, with childish cunning and 
a childish inability to hide it. Never had I seen a person 
who became irritated so quickly and easily as she did, or 
who had such a passion for complaining about everything 
and everyone. People in general enjoy complaining, but 
she did it with the delight of a singer in his song. 

Her love for her son was a sort of madness. I was 
amused and frightened by the force of it, which I could 
describe only as a frenzied force. Sometimes after her 
morning prayers she would climb up on the stove, place 
her elbows on the edge of his bunk, and whisper ardently: 

“My blessed child, blood of my blood, pure as a dia- 
mond, light as an angel feather! He’s asleep. Sleep, my 
love, sleep; clothe your heart in happy dreams. Dream a 
bride for yourself, the fairest of the fair, a ridi princess, 
or a merchant’s daughter. And may your enemies die 
before they’re born, and may your friends live a hundred 
years, and may the maids follow you in flocks, like ducks 
after a drake.” 

I found this excruciatingly funny. The coarse, lazy 
Victor resembled a woodpecker more than anything else, 
with his long nose and flamboyant clothes, his obstinacy 
and stupidity. 

Sometimes his mother’s whispering would wake him 
up, and he would mutter sleepily: 

“I wish you’d go to hell, ma. What are you standing 
here spitting all over me for? There’s no living with 
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Usually she would climb dov/n meekly and say with a 
laugh: 

“Go ahead and sleep— sleep, you boor.” 

But sometimes her legs would give way under her, she 
would slump down on the edge of the stove with her 
mouth open, panting as if she had burned her tongue, 
and gasp out stinging words: 

“Wha-a-at? It’s your mother you’re sending to hell, 
you bastard? Ugh, you stain on my soul, you accursed 
splinter stuck in my heart by the devil himself! If only 
you’d rotted before ever you was born!” 

She used the filthy words of the drunken streets; it 
was frightful to listen to them. 

She slept little and restlessly. Sometimes she would 
climb down off the stove several times in the course of 
the night, lunging against the couch where I was sleep- 
ing and waking me up. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Hush,” she would whisper, crossing herself and gaz- 
ing at something in the dark. “Oh Lord Elijah the 

Prophet Varvara the Blessed Martyr . . . save us 

from an untimely death ” 

With a shaking hand she would light a candle, her 
round face with its enormous nose puffy with strain and 
her grey eyes blinking nervously as she studied the 
objects distorted in the half-light. The kitchen was large, 
but a superabundance of trunks and cupboards made it 
seem small. Here the moonlight rested quietly, and an 
undying fire flickered before the holy images. Kitchen 
knives gleamed on the walls like icicles, while the dark 
skillets hanging from the shelves resembled hideous blind 
faces. 


Always the old woman would climb cautiously off the 
stove, as though she were letting herself down a river- 
bank into the water. Then she would shuffle in her bare 
feet to the corner where a flap-eared water can hung like 
a severed head above the slop bucket. There too stood a 
tub of clean water. 

After a noisy drink, she would peer through the blue 
filigree of frost on the window-pane. 

“Max,-* mpn'v nn me. O Lord: have mercy on my soul,” 
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Sometimes she would put out the candle and get down 
on her knees to mutter bitterly: “Nobody loves me, God; 
nobody- wants me.” 

Once back on top of the stove, she would make the 
sign of the cross over the chimney door, then thrust her 
hand inside to see that the damper was in place. Her 
hand would become covered with soot, causing her to 
swear roundly, after which she would immediately fall 
asleep, as though mesmerised. Whenever she offended me 
I would think what a pity it was that grandfather had 
not married her. She would have made him hustle all 
right! But she too would have met her match. I was 
constantly suffering from her spleen, but there were days 
when her puffy, cottony face grew sad, her eyes filmed 
with tears, and she would say: 

“You think I have an easy time of it? I gave birth to 
my children, took care of them, gave them a start in life, 
and what do I get for it? Working as cook in their 
kitchen. Is that an easy thing to bear? And my son bring- 
ing in that woman to take my place — the place of his 
own flesh and blood! Is that right?” 

“No, it isn’t,” I said sincerely. 

“Ah, you see?” 

And she began a shameless tirade against her daughter- 
in-law: 

“I’ve been to the bath-house with her and seen all 
there is to see. Whatever could have tempted him? Is it 
with titbits like hers a man’s to be lured?” 

She always spoke in the filthiest possible way about 
the relationship between men and women. At first I was 
revolted by what she said, but soon I began to listen at- 
tentively and with the greatest interest, sensing some 
bitter truth behind her words. 

“It’s a great strength woman wields; she managed to 
deceive even God Himself,” she insisted, slapping the 
table with her palm. “Eve’s the one causes all people to 
go to Hell, and don’t you forget it.” 

She could harangue endlessly about the power of 
woman, and it always seemed to me that she was trying 
to frighten someone with such talk. I especially remem- 
bered her saying that Eve had deceived God. 

/v»* stood another house as large as ours. In 
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four of the eight apartments of these houses lived officers. 
The regiment priest lived in another. The yard was 
always filled with batmen and their lady friends— cooks, 
laundresses, and parlourmaids. The kitchens were con- 
stantly the scenes of dramas and romances, with accom- 
panying tears, fights, and quarrels. The soldiers fought 
with each other, with the ditchdiggers, or with work- 
men in the house. The women were always being beaten. 
Our yard seethed with what is called profligacy and dis- 
sipation— the bestial, uncurbed hunger of healthy young 
men. At dinner, tea and supper I heard my master and 
mistress discuss in cynical detail this life filled with 
coarse sensualness, meaningless brutality, and the filthy 
braggadocio of conquest. The old woman always knew 
everything that happened in the yard and retold it 
gloatingly. 

The young wife would listen to the tales with a smile 
on her full lips, Victor roared with laughter, but my 
master would make a wry face and say: 

“Enough of that, mother.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t even let me open my 
mouth!” complained the storyteller. 

“That’s all right, ma. Nothing to stop you here. It’s 
just the family,” encouraged Victor. 

The elder son felt a squeamish pity for his mother. He 
always avoided being left alone with her, and if by 
chance this happened, his mother would shower him with 
complaints about his wife and then be sure to ask him 
for money. He would hastily thrust two or three rubles 
into her hand and some loose change. 

“It’s foolish of you to take this money, mother. Not 
that I begrudge it, but you shouldn’t take it.” 

“Just for the beggars— and to buy myself some altar 
candles” 

“Beggars! You’ll be the ruin of Victor.” 

“You don’t love your brother, sin on your soul!” 

He would walk off with an impatient wave of his 
hand. 

Victor was rude and scornful with his mother. He was 
an insatiable glutton. On Sundays the old woman made 
nKuovc rmt aside an extra portion for him, 
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On returning from mass, Victor would make a dive for 
the jar and mutter: 

“Couldn’t you have left more, you old skinflint!” 
“Hurry up and gobble those down before someone sees 
you.” 

“If anyone saw me I’d say you stole the pancakes for 
me, you old stitch-in-the-side.” 

One day I took out the jar and ate a couple myself. 
Victor beat me for it. He disliked me as much as I did 
him. He teased me, made me polish his boots three times 
a day, and on lying down on his bunk, would push away 
the slats and spit through them, aiming at my head. 

Perhaps in imitation of his brother, who was always 
calling people “roaring chickens”, he too had set phrases 
he loved to repeat. But they were amazingly stupid and 
inept. 

“Mama, attention! Where’s my socks?” 

He tortured me with senseless questions, such as: 
“Alexei, maybe you can tell me why it’s written ‘blue’, 
and pronounced ‘glue’? Why do they say ‘catacombs’ in- 
stead of ‘cats and combs’? Why is it ‘to decry’ instead of 
‘to deweep’?” 

I hated the manner in which they all spoke. Brought 
up as I had been on the beautiful language of my grand- 
mother and grandfather, at first I did not understand 
combinations of such uncombinable words as “terribly 
funny”, “dying to eat”, “awfully gay”. It seemed to me 
that the funny could not be terrible, the gay could not 
be awful, and I found nothing suggesting death in the 
appetites of these people. 

“Is it correct to speak like that?” I asked them. 

“Just look who’s set himself up as our teacher!” they 
replied angrily. “He needs to have his ears plucked!” 

I found that “to pluck ears” was also wrong. You 
could pluck plants and flowers and fruit, but not ears. 

They pulled my ears, trying to demonstrate that ears 
could indeed be plucked, but I remained unconvinced, 
and cried triumphantly: 

“But my ears aren’t plucked just the same!” 

All about me I saw heartless mischief-making and 
filthy shamelessness — incomparably more than on the 
A ^"nstvino. which had no lack of brothels and 
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streetwalkers. Behind the filth and mischief in Kunavino 
one was aware of something explaining the inevitability 
of such filth and mischief: drudgery and a miserable, 
half-starved existence. Here people lived in ease and 
comfort, and work was substituted by senseless com- 
motion. And upon everything lay the shadow of an in- 
sidious, irritating boredom. 

I was extremely unhappy, but I felt even worse 
whenever Granny came to see me. She always entered the 
kitchen through the back door, and after crossing herself 
before the icons, would bow to the waist to her younger 
sister. This bow crushed me like a many-pood weight 

“Ah, so it’s you, Akuiina?” my mistress would say in 
a cold, offhand manner. 

I did not recognise Granny. She humbly bit her lips 
in a way that changed her whole expression. Quietly 
taking a seat on the bench at the door beside the slop 
bucket, she would remain as silent as though guilty of 
some crime. To her sister’s questions she replied softly 
and meekly. 

I resented this, and said angrily: 

“Why are you sitting there?” 

“Hold your tongue. You’re not the master here,” 
she replied impressively, giving me an affectionate 
wink. 

“He’s always poking his nose in where it don’t belong, 
no matter how you scold him or flog him,” said my 
mistress, beginning her complaints. 

Sometimes she would say to her sister malignantly: 

“So it’s a beggar you’ve become, eh, Akuiina?” 

“That’s not so bad.” 

“Nothing’s baneful, lest it’s shameful.” 

“They say Christ Himself went begging,” 

“It’s onjy dolts and heretics say such things, and you 
listen to them, old fool that you be! Christ was no beg- 
gar. He was the Son of God and He’s coming, as is 
written, to judge the quick and the dead— even the dead, 
mind you! There’ll be no hiding from Him, not even if 
you burn yourself to ashes. He’ll be paying you and 
Vasili back for being so proud; for turning me down 
when I came to ask help of you, my fine rich relatives.” 

“I always did what I could for you,” replied Granny 
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unperturbed. “But the Lord has seen fit to chastise us, as 
you all — ” 

“It’s not enough for you — not enough!” 

Her sister went on and on, lashing Granny with her 
indefatigable tongue, and as I listened to her yelping 
I wondered how Granny could stand it. I did not love 
her at such moments. 

The young mistress entered the room and nodded con- 
descendingly. 

“Come into the dining room. That’s all right — come 
right along.” 

“Wipe your feet, you rickety ramshackle!” cried the 
old woman as Granny went out. 

My master greeted her cheerfully: 

“Ah, the sage Akulina! How are you? Is old man 
Kashirin still alive?” 

Granny gave him one of her most cordial smiles. 

“Still sweating? Working away?” 

“Working away. Like a convict.” 

Granny spoke warmly and affectionately with him but 
in the tone of the elder. Sometimes he would mention 
my mother: 

“Hm — Varvara Vasilyevna. What a woman! A regular 
Amazon!” 

“Remember I gave her that cloak — black silk, with jet 
beads on it?” put in his wife, turning to Granny. 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Good as new it was.” 

“Hm — cloak, croak — life’s a joke,” muttered my mas- 
ter. 

“What’s that?” asked his wife suspiciously. 

“Oh nothing — nothing at all. Happy days are passing, 
and so are fine people ” 

“Why in the world should you say such things?” said 
his wife anxiously. 

Later they took Granny to see the new baby, while I 
remained to clear away the tea things. 

“A fine old woman, that grandmother of yours,” said 
my master softly and dreamily. 

I was deeply grateful to him for these words. When 
I found myself alone with Granny I said to her with 
an aching heart: 
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“Why do you come here? Can’t you see what they’re 
like?” 

“Alas, Alyosha, I see everything,” she replied, gazing 
at me with a kind smile on her wonderful face, and at 
once I felt ashamed: of course she saw everything and 
knew everything — even what was going on within me at 
that moment. 

After she had glanced cautiously about to see that no 
one was near, she embraced me and said with great 
feeling: 

“Indeed I would never be coming here but for you— 
what do I want with them? And then grandfather’s been 
ailing and I’ve been fussing about with him and not 
working, so I have no money. And son Mikhailo put out 
his Sasha, so it’s him I’ve been having to give food and 
drink as well. They promised to pay you six rubles a year 
and I thinks to myself — maybe they’ll give at least one 
ruble now. It’s most half a year you’ve been working, 
isn’t it?” She leaned over and began to whisper in my 
ear: “They said I was to scold you — said you was 
disobedient. If you’d only live here for a while, pigeon- 
widgeon — try to stand it for a year or two till you’re 
stronger on your feet Will you try?” 

I promised to. But that was very hard. I was weighed 
down by this miserable, boring existence, bustling about 
from morning to night for the stomach’s sake. I lived as 
in a bad dream. 

Sometimes I was tempted to run away. But the accursed 
winter was at its height. At night the blizzard blew, the 
wind wailed in the attic, the rafters creaked in the grip 
of the cold. How could I run away? 


I was not allowed to go out to play, and indeed I had 
no time to. The short winter days flashed by in a whirl 
of odd jobs. 

But I was obliged to go to church — on Saturdays to 
vespers, on Sundays to late mass. 

I enjoyed going to church. I would select some dark, 
empty corner and stand there admiring the iconostasis, 
which from a distance seemed to melt in the candlelight 
flowing in wide golden streams over the stone floor. The 
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dark figures of the icons stirred softly, and gay scintil- 
lations were reflected from the gold filigree of the King’s 
Gates. The candles hung in the blue air like golden bees, 
the heads of the women and girls their flowers. 

Everything merged harmoniously with the singing of 
the choir; everything lived a strange fairy-tale existence; 
the entire church swayed slowly, like a cradle rocking 
in darkness as thick as pitch. 

Sometimes it seemed to me that the church was sub- 
merged in a lake, hidden from the world so that it could 
live a life apart, different from all other life. Probably 
this idea sprang from Granny’s tale about the fabulous 
city of Kitezh; often as I rocked drowsily in my surround- 
ings — lulled by the singing of the choir, the hushed 
prayers, the sighs of the worshippers — I would repeat to 
myself the sad, melodious tale: 

Came then the Tatars in heathen hordes , 

Came on their steeds , armed to the teeth , 

And surrounded the beautiful Kitezh-grad 
At the sacred hour of the matin prayers. 

Oh, dear Lord of the Universe , 

Oh, dear Virgin Immaculate, 

Come to the aid of the slaves-of-God, 

That they finish their prayers in tranquility 
And imbibe of Thy Word in humility. 

Let not Thy temple be desecrated. 

The honour of maidens be violated. 

Innocent babes be slain, 

The old and infirm be maimed. 

Then were the great God Jehovah 
And the blessed Virgin Immaculate 
Stirred by these dire lamentations , 

Roused by these sad supplications. 

And spake then the great God Jehovah 
To Michael, the blessed Archangel: 

“Descend to the human-land, Michael, 

And shake up the earth beneath Kitezh-grad, 

That the waters shall close over Kitezh-grad. 

Then shall the slaves-of-God 
Pray to their heart's content, 

Pray without ceasing, pray without wearying, 
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From Matins to Vespers , through all of the Services 

Year after year , world without end! 

At that time I was saturated with my grandmother’s 
verse, like a comb with honey; it seems that even my 
thoughts assumed her verse patterns. 

I never prayed in church — I hesitated to repeat 
grandfather’s spiteful prayers and lugubrious psalms to 
Granny’s God. I was certain that Granny’s God must 
dislike them as much as I did. Furthermore, they were 
all printed in a book, which meant that God must know 
them by heart, like any literate person. 

For that reason, whenever my heart contracted with 
some sweet sadness, or was stung by the day’s little hurts, 
I would try to compose my own prayers. And I had only 
to think of my unenviable fate to find the words taking 
form of themselves, without any effort on my part: 

Oh Lord, oh Lord , how unhappy I am! 

/ wish to God I were already a man! 

Forgive me. Lord , if I kill myself , 

I have borne as much as anyone can. 

They will never teach me anything here ; 
Granny's sister , the ugly witch , 

Does nothing but scold and pull my ear , 

And life itself is a horrid hitch . 

I remember many of my “prayers” to this day; the 
workings of a child’s mind leave such deep imprint on 
the soul that sometimes they remain until death. 

It was lovely to be in church, and I now found respite 
there as formerly I had found it in field and forest. My 
childish heart, already so often wounded, and already 
tainted by life’s coarseness, was soothed by vague but ar- 
dent dreams. 

I went to church only when it was bitterly cold, or 
when a blizzard raged through the city, freezing the very 
sky and veiling it in snow clouds, while the earth, also 
frozen beneath the snowdrifts, seemed incapable of reviv- 
ing, or of ever again showing signs of life. 

On quiet nights I preferred walking through the city, 
up one street and down another, seeking out the most 
remote corners. I would hurry along as if on wings, 
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lonely as the moon In the sky, my shadow going before, 
extinguishing sparks of light on the snow and amusingly 
slithering over posts and fences. Down the middle of the 
street would come the night watchman in a huge sheep- 
skin with a rattle in his hand and a dog at his side. His 
bulky form reminded me of a dog kennel which had 
crawled out of a yard and set off down the street for 
some unknown destination, the perplexed dog following 
at its heels. 

Occasionally I met laughing young girls and their 
swains, and I concluded that they too had run away from 
vespers. 

Sometimes strange odours would pour through openings 
in lighted windows — delicate, unfamiliar odours, suggest- 
ing a different sort of life. And I would stand under the 
windows, sniffing and straining in the effort to guess what 
sort of people lived there and what their life was like. At 
an hour when all respectable people should have been at 
vespers, here were they, laughing and talking and play- 
ing some special kind of guitar which sent sweet notes 
through the window. 

I was particularly intrigued by a low, one-storeyed 
house on the corner of two quiet streets named Tikho- 
novskaya and Martynovskaya. f chanced upon it one 
moonlit night during the thaw preceding Shrovetide. 
Along with the vapour which streamed through the open- 
ing in the window came an amazing sound, as though 
someone very strong and good were singing through 
closed lips; the words were indistinguishable, but the song 
seemed remarkably familiar and comprehensible, though 
I was prevented from hearing it properly by some string 
music which kept annoyingly interrupting the flow of the 
song. I sat down on a stump and concluded that the mu- 
sic must be made by a violin possessing wonderful, even 
unbearable power. Listening was almost painful. Some- 
times it sang out with such force that the entire house 
seemed to tremble, making the glass in the windows 
vibrate. Melting snow dripped off the roof, and tears stole 
down my cheeks. 

I was unaware of the approach of the night watchman 
until he pushed me off the stump. 

“Why are you loafing here?” he asked. 
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“The music. . .” I explained. 

“What of it? Be off !” 

I quickly ran around the block and returned to the 
house, but now no one was playing. Through the window 
came a confusion of gay sounds so little resembling the 
sad music that it seemed I must have dreamed it. 

Almost every Saturday I returned to that house, but 
only once in the spring did I again hear the ’cello. It 
played without ceasing until almost midnight; on return- 
ing home I was given a beating. 

I was greatly enriched by these nocturnal wanderings 
beneath the wintry stars, along the empty streets of the 
city. I purposely chose streets on the outskirts; the main 
streets were lighted by many lanterns, and if I were seen 
by friends of my employers, they would find out I was 
not attending vespers. Furthermore, on the main streets 
my walks would be marred by drunkards, policemen, and 
streetwalkers. And on remote streets it was possible to 
look through the windows of the ground floor, if they were 
not curtained or frosted. 

I had glimpses of many scenes through those windows. 
I saw people praying, kissing, fighting, playing cards, 
carrying on serious, soundless conversations. Before my 
eyes passed a mute, fishlike panorama, like those seen in 
the slot-machines. 

Through a basement window I observed two women — 
one very young, the other slightly older — sitting at a 
table. Across from them sat a long-haired student gestur- 
ing extravagantly as he read a book to them. The young 
girl leaned back in her chair, listening intently, her brows 
drawn t together in a severe line. The older one — very 
slender, with fluffy hair— suddenly covered her face with 
her hands and sobbed. The student threw down the book, 
and when the young girl jumped up and ran out of the 
room he fell on his knees before the one with the fluffy 
hair and began kissing her hands. 

Through another window I saw a large bearded man 
holding a woman in a red blouse on his knees and rock- 
ing her like a little child. Apparently he was singing, for 
he opened his mouth wide and rolled his eyes. She shook 
with laughter and threw herself back in his arms, kicking 
her feet in the air. He pulled her back and went on with 
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his singing, she with her laughing. I watched them for a 
long time, and went away feeling that their gaiety would 
last the night. 

Many such scenes impressed themselves on my memory 
for all time. Often the culling of these impressions 
brought me home late, and made my employers suspicious. 

“What church did you go to?” they would ask. “What 
priest read the service?” 

They knew all the priests in town and what chapter of 
the Bible was being read. It was easy for them to catch 
me in a lie. 

Both women worshipped the wrathful god of my grand- 
father — a god who demanded being held in fear and awe. 
His name was ever on their lips, even when they quar- 
relled. 

“Just you wait! God will punish you. He’ll make your 
flesh shrivel, you hussy!” they would shout at each other. 

On the first Sunday of Lent, the old woman made 
pancakes which kept sticking to the frying pan. 

“The devil take you!” she shouted angrily, her face 
inflamed by the fire. 

Suddenly, on sniffing the pan, her face darkened, she 
flung the pan on to the floor and shrieked: 

“Lordie God! The skillet’s got fat on it! I forgot to 
burn off the foul thing on Pure Monday! Oh Lord!” 

She fell on her knees and began to implore tearfully: 

“Dear Lord, forgive me, sinner that I be, for Thy 
mercy’s sake. Don’t go punishing an old fool like me, 
dear God — ” 

The spoiled pancakes were fed to the dog and the pan 
was scorched, but thereafter the young mistress kept re- 
minding the older one of this incident. 

“You even fry pancakes on an unpurged skillet during 
Lent!” she would say whenever they quarrelled. 

They dragged God into all domestic affairs, into every 
dark comer of their petty lives. This seemed to give 
significance and importance to their miserable existence, 
as though every minute were devoted to the serving of 
some higher power. I was infected by their habit of 
identifying God with every trifle, and involuntarily would 
glance into corners, conscious of some invisible eye on 
me, while at night I would be gripped by cold fear. This 
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fear emanated from the corner of the kitchen where a 
lamp was kept ever burning before the sombre images. 

Next to the icon shelf was a large window with two 
frames separated by an upright. Beyond the window 
stretched a vast blue emptiness, making it seem that the 
house, the kitchen, and everything else, including myself, 
hung on the very edge of that emptiness, and that the 
slightest movement would send us careering into the cold 
blue abyss, past the stars, into the dead silence, like a 
stone thrown into water. I would lie motionless in bed for 
long stretches, afraid to stir, awaiting the fearful end of 
the world. 

I no longer remember how I recovered from this fear, 
but recover I did, and very soon. Naturally enough my 
grandmother’s kind God came to my aid, and it seems 
that even then I was conscious of a simple truth: I had 
done nothing wrong; there was no law by which I could 
be punished if I was innocent, and I could not be held 
to account for the sins of others. 

I played truant from morning mass too, especially in 
the spring. The irresistible force of nature’s renascence 
kept leading me away from the church. If, in addition, 
I had been given a few kopeks for an altar candle, I was 
indeed lost. I would buy knucklebones with the money and 
play throughout mass, inevitably coming home late. One 
day I managed to squander the ten kopeks given me to 
pay for Communion bread and a prayer for the dead, as 
a result of which I helped myself to someone else’s bread 
from the tray the deacon brought from the altar. 

I had a passionate love of games, and would play un~ 
wearyingly. I was strong and agile and soon won fame 
in our district for playing ball, knucklebones, and skittles. 

During Lent I was made to prepare for Communion. 
I went to our neighbour, Father Dorimedont Pokrovsky, 
for confession. I considered him a stern person and was 
aware of all the sins I had committed against him: I had 
damaged his summerhouse by throwing stones at it, had 
fought with his children, and committed many other 
crimes which might well have put me in his bad graces. 
All this was on my mind as I stood in the dingy little 
chapel awaiting my turn to confess, my heart thumping 
uncomfortably. 
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But Father Dorimedont met me with good-natured 
querulousness. 

“Ah, our neighbour!” he exclaimed. “Well, get down 
on your knees. Tell me your sins.” 

He covered my head with a piece of heavy velvet The 
odour of wax and incense stifled me and made it all the 
more difficult to say the words I had no wish to sav. 

“Do you obey your elders?” 

“No.” 

“Say: ‘Sin on my soul.’ ” 

To my own surprise I blurted out: 

“I stole the host at Communion.” 

“What’s that you say? Where?” asked the priest un- 
hurriedly, after brief consideration. 

“At the Church of the Three Saints, at Pokrov 
Cathedral, at Nicholas—” 

“Come, come now. Do you mean to say at all the 
churches? That’s a bad thing, son, a sin. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Say: ‘Sin on my soul.’ You silly boy — did you steal it 
to eat?” 

“Sometimes I ate it, but sometimes I lost my money 
at skittles, and had to bring the Communion bread home, 
so I stole it.” 

Father Dorimedont mumbled something under his 
breath, asking me a few more questions, then suddenly 
demanded in a stem voice: 

“Have you read books printed by the underground 
press?” 

I did not understand the question. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Forbidden books — have you ever read any?” 

“No I haven’t ” 

“All right. Your sins are remitted. Get up.” 

I looked in some surprise into his face. The expression 
was kind and thoughtful and I felt ashamed. On sending 
me to confession, my mistresses had told me many awe- 
inspiring things to frighten me into confessing every- 
thing. 

“I threw stones at your summerhouse,” I said. 

The priest raised his head. 
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“That was also bad. Run along now.’ 1 

“And at your dog.” 

“Next!” said Father Dorimedont, looking past me. 

I went away feeling hurt and deceived. The anticipa- 
tion of this confession had set all my nerves aquiver, 
and it turned out to be nothing at all, not even interest- 
ing. The only interesting thing was the question about 
those mysterious books. 1 recalled the book the student 
had been reading to the women in the basement, and I 
recalled “That's Fine”. He too had owned many thick 
black books containing unintelligible illustrations. 

On the next day I was given fifteen kopeks and sent to 
Communion. Easter came late that year; the snow had 
already melted and little puffs of dust curled above the 
dry streets. The weather was sunny and gay. 

Some workmen were having an exciting game of 
skittles near the church wall. I thought I would have time 
to take Communion later. 

“Will you let me play?” I asked. 

“A kopek a game,” proudly announced a red-headed, 
pock-marked fellow. 

I replied just as proudly: 

“I’ll put three under the second skittle from the left.” 

“Let’s see the money.” 

And the game was on! 

I changed my fifteen-kopek piece and put three under 
my skittle: whoever knocked it down would get the 
money; whoever missed would owe me three kopeks. I 
was lucky: two aimed at my skittle and both of them 
missed, which meant that I had won six kopeks — from 
grownup men! This caused my spirits to soar. 

“Watch him, fellows, or he’ll be running off with his 
winnings,” said one of the players. 

This offended me. 

“Nine kopeks under the last skittle to the left!” 
I rapped out sharply. 

My bravado seemed to make little impression on the 
players, but another boy my age cried out a warning: 

“Keep your eye on him! He’s a lucky devil! I know 
him!” 

“A devil you say? Hm-m-m, we’ll see!” replied a lean 
workman who smelled like a tanner. 
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He took careful aim and knocked down my skittle. 

“How do you like that?” he said, bending over me. 

“Another three under the last skittle on the right,” I 
retorted. 

‘Til get them too,” boasted the tanner, but he 
missed. 

The rules forbid placing stakes under a skittle more 
than three times running. I began to play for other people’s 
money and won another four kopeks. But when it was 
again my turn to put up money I lost everything I had. 
This happened just as mass ended; the bells began ring- 
ing and the people came out of the church. 

“Burn your fingers?” asked the tanner, making to 
grab me by the hair, but 1 dodged and ran away. 1 caught 
up with a young man dressed in his Sunday clothes and 
said to him politely: 

“Have you just taken Communion?” 

“What if I have?” he replied, eyeing me suspiciously. 

I asked him to tell me how Communion was taken, 
what the priest said and what the person taking it was 
supposed to do. 

The young man lowered his head and roared at me 
like a bull: 

“So you ran away from Communion, did you, you 
heretic? Well I won’t tell you a thing. Let your father 
give you a good trouncing for it!” 

I ran home, certain that they would begin to question 
me and find out that I had not taken Communion. 

. But after congratulating me, the old woman asked me 
only one question: 

“How much did you give the deacon?” 

“Five kopeks,” I said at random. 

“Three’d have been more than enough, and seven left 
over for yourself, blockhead.” 

It was spring. Each day appeared in new raiment, 
brighter and more lovely than that which preceded it. An 
intoxicating fragrance came from the young grass and the 
fresh green of the birches; I had an unbearable longing 
to go out to the fields where I could lie on my back on the 
warm earth and listen to the larks. And here I was, brush- 
ing winter clothes and helping pack them away in trunks, 
pulverising leaf tobacco, beating the dust out of the up- 
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holstering—busy from morning to night with duties which 
I found both hateful and needless. 

And there was nothing for me to do in my leisure 
hours. Our dreary street held no charms, and I was not 
allowed to go beyond it. Our yard was full of tired, 
irritable ditchdiggers, dishevelled cooks and laundresses; 
every evening the most flagrant mating went on, and I 
found this so disgusting and offensive that I wished I were 
blind. 

I took a pair of scissors and some coloured paper and 
climbed up into the attic, where I cut out lacy patterns 
with which I decorated the rafters. At least it was some- 
thing to ease my boredom. I was possessed by a fierce 
desire to go away somewhere where people slept less, 
quarrelled less, did not so insistently pour out their com- 
plaints to God or so often offend people with their harsh 
opinions. 

On the Saturday before Easter they brought the 
miracle-working icon of the Vladimirskaya Virgin from 
the Oransky Monastery to our town. The Virgin was to 
be the guest of the town until the middle of June, during 
which time she would visit the home of every single 
parishioner. 

She was brought to the home of my employers on a 
weekday morning; I was in the kitchen shining the brass- 
ware when I heard the young mistress cry in a frightened 
voice from the other room: 

“Go open the front door! They’re bringing the 
Oranskaya Virgin!” 

Dirty as I was, my hands covered with grease and 
ground brick, I rushed downstairs and opened the door. 
On the doorstep stood a young monk with a lantern in 
one hand and a censer in the other. 

“Takes you a long time,” he grumbled. “Gome help.” 

Two of the townsmen carried a heavy icon frame up 
the narrow stairway. I helped them, thrusting my 
shoulder under one corner and holding it with my dirty 
hands. Behind us pattered some fat monks who were re- 
luctantly chanting in thick voices: 

“Holy Virgin, we beseech Thy intercession—” 

“She’ll probably cause my arms to wither for carrying 
Her with dirty hands,” I thought miserably. 
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They placed the icon in the comer on two chairs 
covered with a clean sheet. On either side it was held by 
two young and handsome monks whose bright eyes, fluffy 
hair, and happy faces made them look like cherubs. 

The service began. 

“Blessed Mother of God. . a large priest chanted 
shrilly as he fingered one puffy red ear lobe hidden in 
a mass of hair. 

“Holy Virgin, bestow on us Thy mercy,” sang the 
monks wearily. 

I loved the Virgin. According to Granny’s tales, it was 
She who strewed the earth with flowers and joy, with all 
that was good and beautiful, as consolation for the poor. 
And when the time came to kiss Her, I tremblingly pressed 
my lips to Her mouth, not noticing how the grownups 
did it. 

Someone’s strong arm hurled me into the corner by the 
door. I do not remember the monks carrying out the icon, 
but I remember only too well my master and mistresses 
standing around me where I sat on the floor, and anxious- 
ly discussing what would happen to me. 

“We must speak to the priest — he understands such 
things better than us. You simpleton!” said my master to 
me in mild rebuke. “Don’t you know you mustn’t kiss the 
Virgin on the lips? A lot of good your schooling did you!” 

For several days I waited like one condemned. First I 
had grasped the Virgin with dirty hands, then I had kissed 
Her in the wrong way. Oh, I would be called to account 
for this! I would surely be called to account! 

But apparently the Virgin forgave my involuntary sins, 
inspired as they were by love. Or perhaps Her punish- 
ment was so light that it passed unnoticed among the 
frequent chastisements meted out to me by these good 
people. 

Occasionally, in order to irritate the old woman, I 
would meekly remark: 

“Looks like the Virgin forgot to punish me.” 

“You just wait,” she would answer. “It’s not too late 
yet.” 

. . .While decorating the rafters up in the attic with 
pink tea wrappers, tin foil* Jqav^ and other trifles, I 
would maJt^fipCVerse about -^c^fij^p^that came into my 
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head and chant it to church tunes, like the Kalmyks do 
while journeying on horseback. 

Here I sit once more , 

On the attic floor, 

Cutting bits of paper , 

Melting bits of taper ; 

1 7juish 1 was a dog , 

So I could run away. 

Here all they ever say 
Is: Shut your face, you dolt , 

And learn how to obey! 

When the old woman saw my decorations she grunted 
and shook her head. 

“Why don’t you fix up the kitchen like that?” she said. 

One day my master came up into the attic, looked at 
my handiwork, and said with a sigh: 

“Damn it all, you’re a funny one, Peshkov; what’ll 
you ever turn out to be? A magician, eh? No telling — ” 

And he handed me a five-kopek piece from the time of 
Nicholas I. 

I made a setting for the coin out of fine wire and hung 
it like a medal in the most conspicuous spot among my 
colourful gewgaws. 

But on the following day the money disappeared along 
with the setting. I was certain that the old woman had 
stolen it. 


In the spring I finally ran away. One morning while 
I was buying the bread for breakfast, the baker had a 
quarrel with his wife and struck her on the forehead with 
a heavy weight. She ran out into the street, where she 
collapsed. A crowd gathered, the woman was placed in 
a cart and taken to the hospital, I ran after the cart, and 
then somehow, without my being aware of it, I found 
myself on the bank of the Volga with twenty kopeks in 
my hand. 

The spring day smiled tenderly, the Volga was flooded 
to a great breadth, the earth was vast and vibrant, while 
I — until that day I had been living like a mouse in a hole. 
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I decided that I would not return to my master and I 
would not go to Granny in Kunavino; I had not kept my 
word, and was ashamed to face her. And besides, grand- 
father would only gloat on my return. 

For two or three days I wandered along the riverbank, 
fed by the good-natured stevedores and sleeping with 
them on the piers at night. Finally one of them said to 
me: 

“No good will come of your hanging around like this, 
boy. Why don’t you go aboard the Dohry ? They need a 
dishwasher there.” 

I went. A tall, bearded steward in a black silk cap 
looked at me with cloudy, spectacled eyes. 

“Two rubles a month,” he said quietly. “Passport?” 

I had no passport. The steward thought for a moment 
and then said: 

“Bring your mother.” 

I ran for Granny. She approved of the step I had taken 
and talked grandfather into going to the Board of Trade 
to get me a passport. She herself went to the boat with 
me. 

“Very well,” said the steward with a glance at us. 
“Come along.” 

He led me to the stern of the boat where an enormous 
cook in a white coat and white cap was sitting at a table 
sipping tea and smoking a fat cigarette. The steward 
pushed me toward him. 

“Dishwasher.” 

He immediately left. The cook snorted and his black 
moustaches bristled as he called after him: 

“You’d hire the devil himself, long as he was cheap!” 

He angrily threw back his large head covered with 
close-cropped black hair, glared at me with his dark eyes, 
blew out his cheeks and shouted at me: 

“Who are you?” 

I did not like this man at all. In spite of his being 
dressed all in white, he looked dirty. His fingers were 
overgrown with hair and long hairs stuck out of his big 
ears. 

“I’m hungry,” I said. 

He blinked. Then all of a sudden his fierce face 
changed. A broad smile sent his red cheeks receding in 
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waves to his ears, exposing large, horsy teeth. His mous- 
taches drooped gently, and he came to resemble a fat, 
good-natured housewife. 

He tossed the remains of his tea overboard, poured out 
a fresh glass and pushed it toward me along with 
an untouched loaf of bread and a large slice of sausage. 

“Go to it. Got a mother and father? Know how to 
steal? Don’t worry, they’re all thieves here— teach you 
soon enough.” 

He barked out his words. His enormous cheeks were 
bluish from shaving, and the flesh near his nose was 
covered with a fine network of veins. His red and swollen 
nose impinged upon his moustaches, his thick lower lip 
hung down contemptuously, and a cigarette smouldered 
in the corner of his mouth. Apparently he had just come 
from the bath-house, for he emanated an odour of birch 
branches and pepper brandy and his neck and his temples 
were beaded with sweat. 

When I had lunched, he slipped me a ruble. 

“Go buy yourself two aprons with bibs. Wait! Ill buy 
them myself.” 

He adjusted his cap and set off down the deck, rocking 
from side to side and shuffling his feet like a bear. 


. . .Night. A bright moon is scurrying away from the 
steamer to the meadows on the left. Our antiquated brown 
steamer with its white ringed smokestack lazily slaps its 
paddles through the silvery water; slowly the dark river- 
banks rise to meet the boat, casting shadows spangled 
with the reflections of lights in cottage windows; a sound 
of singing comes from the village — the girls are having 
their song-promenade, and the refrain of “ai-luli” sounds 
like “hallelujah”. 

Our boat is drawing a barge on a long cable. The barge 
is also painted brown. On the deck is a large iron cage, 
and in the cage are prisoners sentenced to exile and hard 
labour. The bayonet of the sentry standing in the bow 
shines like a candle, and the stars in the deep blue sky 
are also like tiny candles. Everything is quiet on board 
the barge, and flooded with moonlight. Round grey 
shadows can be seen behind the iron bars of the cage. 
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They are the prisoners, sitting and gazing at the Volga. 
The water goes gurgling by — perhaps weeping, perhaps 
laughing timidly. There is something churchlike about 
everything, even the smell of oil suggesting incense. 

As I gaze at the barge I recall my early childhood: the 
trip from Astrakhan to Nizhni; the masklike face of my 
mother; my grandmother, the person who led me into this 
hard but interesting life. Whenever I think of my grand- 
mother I forget the hateful and offensive aspects of 
life. Everything changes, becoming more interesting 
and pleasant, while people seem better and more 
lovable. 

The beauty of the night moves me almost to tears; I 
am fascinated by the barge, which resembles a coffin and 
seems so out of place on the broad bosom of this flowing 
river, in the meditative silence of this warm night. The 
uneven contours of the banks, now rising, now falling, 
cause my heart to quicken, making me want to be good, 
and to be of service to mankind. 

There is something unique about our passengers. It 
seems to me that all of them — old and young, men and 
women — are alike. Our boat moves slowly; people with 
pressing affairs travel by post-boat, leaving to us the 
quiet passengers with nothing to do. From morning to 
night they eat and drink, dirtying a multitude of dishes, 
knives, forks, and spoons. It is my job to wash these 
dishes and polish the knives and forks, and I am busy at 
it from six o’clock in the morning until midnight. In the 
afternoon from two to six, and in the evening from ten 
to twelve, I have less work, since the passengers only 
drink tea and beer and vodka after their meals. 

During those hours all the waiters are free. A group 
of them usually gather for tea at a table near a funnel. 
Among them are Smury, the cook; Yakov Ivanovich, his 
assistant; Maxim, the kitchen dishwasher; and Sergei, the 
waiter serving the passengers on deck, a humpback with a 
broad, pock-marked face and oily eyes. Yakov Ivanovich 
tells them dirty stories, laughing Ips sobbing laughter, 
baring his mouldy teeth. Sergei stretches his froglike 
mouth in an ear-to-ear grin, while the sullen Maxim 
listens in silence, watching the others with hard eyes of 
uncertain colour. 
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“Cannibals! Mordovians!” the elder cook interpolates 
from time to time in his booming voice. 

I dislike all these people. The fat, bald Yakov Ivanovich 
speaks only of women, and always in an obscene way. 
He has an expressionless face covered with blue blotches. 
One cheek is marked by a wart sprouting red hairs which 
he twists to a point. Whenever a sociable, approachable 
female appears on board, he meekly follows her about 
like a beggar and talks to her in sugared, plaintive tones, 
his lips flecked with froth which he keeps licking with 
quick little movements of his foul tongue. For some reason 
it seems to me that public executioners should be just that 
fat and oily. 

“Have to know how to warm up a woman,” he once 
informed Sergei and Maxim, who listened attentively, 
swelling up and turning red. 

“Cannibals!” boomed Smury scornfully. Slowly he 
pulled himself to his feet and said to me: “Peshkov! 
Come along!” 

When we reached his cabin, he handed me a little book 
in a leather binding, and stretched out on his bunk, which 
was against the wall of the cold storage room. 

“Read to me!” 

I sat down on a crate of macaroni and obediently 
began to read: 

“The umbraculum, strewn with stars, means a con- 
venient point of contact with heaven, which they attain 
through freedom from ignoramuses and vices — ” 

Smury emitted a cloud of cigarette smoke and snorted: 

“The camels! To write stuff like that!” 

“A bared left breast means an innocent heart.” 

“Whose bared left breast?” 

“It doesn’t say.” 

“Then it means a woman’s. Ekh, the strumpets!” 

He closed his eyes and lay back with his arm behind 
his head. He shifted the smouldering cigarette stuck in 
the corner of his mouth and took such a deep draw that 
something whistled inside his chest and his face became 
veiled in smoke. At times it seemed to me he had fallen 
asleep, and I would stop reading and sit staring at the 
accursed book. 

“Read!” he would bark. 
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“The Venerable replied: behold, my good Frere 
Suverian — ” 

“Severian.” 

“It’s written: Suverian.” 

“To hell with itl There’s some poetry at the bottom. 
Bang off from there.” 

So I banged off : 

Oh, ignorant creatures , presuming to 
probe our affairs! 

Never shall your poor minds so much 
as approach them ! 

Even the chants of the friars shall 
remain beyond your ken! 

“Stop!” cried Smury. “Do you call that poetry? Give 
me the book.” 

He angrily leafed through the thick blue volume and 
tossed it under the bunk. 

“Try another one.” 

To my great grief, there were many books in his black 
trunk with iron fixings. Among them were Omir f s 
Precepts; Artillery Remembrances ; Letters of Lord 
Sedengaly ; Concerning the Bedbug, a Noxious Insect, 
How To Exterminate It and How To Combat Its Ravages. 
There were books without beginnings and endings. Some- 
times the cook made me go through them and read out 
their titles. As I did so, he would mutter angrily: 

“The things they write, the rapscallions! Like slapping 
you in the face for no good reason. Gervassil What the 
hell do I want with Gervassi? Umbraculuml” 

The strange words and unfamiliar names stuck annoy- 
ingly in my memory, making my tongue itch to repeat 
them, as though the sounding of them would reveal their 
meaning. Beyond the window the river kept up a ceaseless 
song and splash. I longed to go up on deck, where the 
boat-hands and stokers sat about on packing cases, sing- 
ing or spinning yarns or winning the passengers’ money 
away from them at cards. How nice it would be to sit 
with them and listen to their simple, comprehensible 
words while gazing at the banks of the Kama, at the pine 
trunks stretching upwards, taut as copper wires, and at 
the meadows where receding waters had left little lakes 
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reflecting the blue sky like bits of broken mirror. Our 
boat was apart from the land and kept its distance, but 
in the quiet of evenfall the ring of an invisible church 
bell would be wafted from shore, bringing thoughts of 
towns and people. A fisherman’s boat rocked on the water 
like a crust of bread; a village drew into sight; some little 
boys were splashing about in the water, and a muzhik in 
a red blouse came walking down a yellow ribbon of sand. 
Seen from a distance, everything looked attractive. 
Objects were reduced to toylike proportions, amusingly 
tiny and colourful. I was tempted to shout something 
kind and affectionate to the riverbank— to the riverbank 
and the barge. 

I was fascinated by that brown barge. I could sit spell- 
bound for hours at a time watching it push its blunt nose 
through the turbid water. The steamer pulled it along like 
a pig on a rope. On becoming lax, the cable would slap 
the water, only to be drawn tight again, streaming water 
as it yanked the barge by the nose. I longed to get a look 
at the faces of the people sitting like animals in that iron 
cage. At Perm, when they were taken ashore, I climbed 
on to the gangplank. Dozens of grey creatures went clump- 
ing past me, clanking their chains, bending under the 
weight of their knapsacks. They were male and female, 
old and young, ugly and beautiful, just like other people, 
except that they were dressed differently and were 
disfigured by having had their heads shaved. To be sure 
they were outlaws, but Granny had told me so many nice 
things about outlaws! 

Smury looked more like a desperate outlaw than any 
of them. 

“Heaven spare me such a fate!” he muttered, glancing 
at the barge. 

One day I happened to say to him: 

“How is it that you are a cook while others are thieves 
and murderers?” 

“Fm not a cook. I’m a chef. Only women are cooks,” 
he said with a snort; then, after a moment’s considera- 
tion: 

“The difference between people lies in their heads. 
Some people are clever, some dull, still others just dunces. 
You get clever by reading the right books — black magic 
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and the like. You’ve got to read all the books, that’s the 
only way to find the right ones.” 

He was always saying to me: 

“Read. If you don’t understand a book, read it seven 
times. If seven don’t help, read it twelve.” 

Smury was curt with everyone on board, including the 
taciturn steward; when he spoke to anyone he would 
thrust out his lower lip disdainfully, wriggle his mous- 
taches, and spit out the words like pebbles. But with me 
he was gentle and attentive, though there was something 
in his attentiveness which frightened me. Sometimes I 
felt that the cook, like Granny’s sister, was not quite 
normal. 

“Stop reading!” he would say, and for a long time 
would lie with his eyes closed, breathing hoarsely through 
his nose, his huge belly heaving, his hands crossed on his 
breast like a corpse’s, his scarfed, hairy fingers twitching 
as though he were knitting an invisible sock with invisible 
needles. Then all of a sudden he would begin to mutter: 

“Brains, for example! Here, take them and see what 
you can do with them! Brains are given sparingly and 
unequal. If only everybody had the same amount — but 
they don’t. This fellow understands, that one don’t, and 
the other has no wish to.” 

Stumbling over the words, he would tell me stories from 
his life as a soldier. I could never discover any point to 
his stories and always found them uninteresting, especially 
since he never began from the beginning, but from 
wherever his fancy dictated. 

“So the regiment commander calls up that soldier and 
says to him: what was it the lieutenant told you? And he 
answers everything, just like it was, because a soldier’s 
obliged to tell the truth. The lieutenant looks at him 
like he was a stone wall, then turns away and drops his 
eyes. Hm.” 

The cook inhaled viciously and muttered: 

“As if I knew what a person’s supposed to say and what 
he’s not! They put the lieutenant in prison, and his 
mother Oh, Lordy me! Nobody ever taught me any- 

thing!” 

It was hot. Everything shook and hummed gently. 
Beyond the metal walls of the cabin the paddle wheel 
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thumped and the water splashed. The river flowed in a 
wide stream past the porthole, a strip of meadowland was 
visible in the distance, trees loomed into sight. My ear be- 
came so used to all the sounds that I was conscious only 
of the silence, though in the bow of the boat a sailor kept 
monotonously repeating: 

“Sev-en! Sev-en!” 

I wished to remain aloof from everything— not to 
listen, not to work — only to sit somewhere in the shadow, 
beyond range of the hot, greasy smell of the kitchen— to 
sit and gaze drowsily at this quiet, weary life slipping 
over the water. 

“Read!” commanded the cook testily. 

Even the waiters in first class were afraid of him, and 
it seemed that the meek, closemouthed steward also har- 
boured a dread of Smury. 

“Hey, you pig!” Smury would shout at the barman. 
“Come here, you thief! Cannibals! Umbraculum!” 

The boat-hands and stokers treated him with respect, 
and even curried his favour. He would give them the 
meat from the broth, ask them about their families and 
about life in the village. The grimy, greasy Byelorussian 
stokers were considered the scum of the boat. The Rus- 
sians called them yaks and teased them by saying: 

“Yak, yak, give him the sack.” 

This infuriated Smury. He would bristle and get red in 
the face and yell at the stokers: 

“Why the hell do you let them walk all over you like 
that? Smash their mugs for them, the damned katsaps!”* 

Once the boatswain, a surly, handsome fellow, said to 
him: 

“Yaks and khokhols?** One’s just about as good as the 
other.” 

The cook grabbed him by the belt and the nape of the 
neck, lifted him up in the air and began to shake him. 

“Want me to grind you to a pulp?” he shouted. 

There were often quarrels which ended in fights, but 
no one ever beat up Smury. He was inhumanly strong for 
one thing, and for another, he was on good terms with 


* Katsap — a derogatory name for a Russian. — Tr. 

** Khokhol — a derogatory name for a Ukrainian. — Tr. 
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the wife of the captain, a tall, handsome woman with a 
mannish face and straight hair cut like a boy’s. 

He drank tremendous quantities of vodka, but never 
got drunk. He began drinking in the morning, finishing 
off a bottle in four instalments, while he sipped beer all 
day long. Gradually his face flushed and his dark eyes 
dilated as if in surprise. 

Sometimes in the evening he would sit on deck for 
hours, a huge white figure gazing sullenly into the reced- 
ing distance. Most people were particularly in awe of him 
at such moments, but 1 pitied him. 

Yakov Ivanovich would emerge from the kitchen, red- 
faced and sweating, scratch his bald pate, then disappear 
with a hopeless wave of his hand. Or he would call from 
a distance: 

“The sterlet stinks.” 

“Make a soup out of it.” 

“What if somebody orders fish soup or boiled sterlet?” 

“Make it. They’ll eat anything.” 

Sometimes I plucked up the courage to approach him. 

“What do you want?” he would say, turning to me 
with an effort. 

“Nothing.” 

“Good.” 

Once I said to him: 

“Why do you frighten everybody so? You’re so good.” 

To my great surprise, the question did not anger him. 

“It’s only with you I’m good,” he answered, adding 
presently in a thoughtful, good-natured tone: “Or maybe 
I’m good with everybody. I just don’t show it. You mustn’t 
show people you’re good or they’ll finish you off. People 
climb up on a good man like he was a clump of dry 
ground in a b.og and trample him down. Go fetch me 
some beer.” 

When he had drunk the beer, glass by glass, he licked 
his moustaches and said: 

“If you was a bit bigger of a birdie, there’s lots of 
things I could teach you. I know a thing or two worth 
hearing — I’m no fool. You must read books; books’ll tell 
you everything you ought to know. A book’s a rare thing. 
Want some beer?” 

“I don’t like it.” 
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“Good. Don’t start drinking. Drinking's a great grief. 
Vodka’s the work of the devil. If I was rich I’d send you 
to school. An unlearned fellow’s nothing but an ox. Put 
him between the shafts or make meat out of him— all he 
does is switch his tail.” 

The captain’s wife gave him a volume of Gogol. I read 
A Terrible Revenge to him and liked it immensely, but 
Smury shouted angrily: 

“Stuff and nonsense. A fairy tale. I’m certain there’s 
other kinds of books.” 

He took the book away from me and brought another 
from the captain’s wife. 

“Here, read Taras — what’s his other name?” he ordered 
moodily. “Find the story. She says it’s a good one. Who’s 
it good for? Maybe good for her and bad for me. See how 
she cut off her hair? Why didn’t she cut off her ears?” 

When we reached the point where Taras challenged 
Ostap to fight, the cook laughed raucously. 

“How do you like that?” he said. “One’s got brain, the 
other’s got brawn! What stuff they write, the camels!” 

He listened attentively, but often grumbled: 

“Humph, idiocy! You can’t slice a person from the 
shoulder to the waist in one blow. Can’t be done. And 
you can’t lift a person on a pike; it’d break. Aren’t I a 
soldier myself?” 

He was shocked by Andriy’s betrayal. 

“The scum, eh? For the sake of a woman! Humph!” 

But when Taras shot his son, the cook slipped his legs 
over the side of his bunk, gripped the edge with his 
hands, and wept. Slowly the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
dripping on to the floor. He sniffled and muttered: 

“Oh Lord, oh Lord!” 

Suddenly he yelled at me: 

“Go on reading, you devil’s spawn!” 

He wept harder and more bitterly when the condemned 
Ostap cried to his father: “Father! Do you hear me?” 

“Everything’s done for,” whimpered Smury. “Every- 
thing. So that’s the end? Ah, what an accursed business! 
They were real men those days. That Taras, eh? A real 
man, by God!” 

He took the book out of my hand and studied it atten- 
tively, bathing the cover in his tears. 
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“A good book is a regular holiday!” 

After that we read lvanhoe. Smury liked Richard 
Plantagenet. 

“There’s a king for you!” he said impressively. Rut I 
found the book boring. 

In general our tastes differed. I was fascinated by The 
Tale of Thomas Jones , the old translation of The History 
of Tom Jones 9 a Foundling. 

“Nonsense!” muttered Smury. “What’s that Thomas 
to me? What do I want with him? There must be other 
books.” 

One day I told him. I knew there were other books— 
forbidden books, underground books, which were to be 
read only in cellars at night. 

His eyes widened, his moustaches bristled. 

“What’s that? What lies you telling?” 

“I’m not telling lies. The priest once asked me about 
them during confession, and before that I saw people 
reading them and crying.” 

The cook looked at me dully. 

“Who cried?” he asked. 

“A lady who listened. Another one even ran away in 
fright.” 

“Wake up, you’re dreaming,” said Smury, slowly nar- 
rowing his eyes. After a moment’s pause he added: 

“Sure enough, there must be something secret some- 
where. Couldn’t help being Rut I’m too old And 

not the sort Still, when you come to think of it ” 

He could speak with such eloquence for hours at a time. 

Quite unconsciously I formed the habit of reading, and 
read with pleasure. What the books told about was de- 
lightfully unlike life, and this made life more onerous 
than ever. 

Smury’s interest in books also grew. Often he would 
call me away from my work: 

“Peshkov! Come on and read.” 

“There’s a pile of dishes to be washed.” 

“Maxim’ll wash them.” 

He roughly drove the elder dishwasher to do my work 
and the latter took revenge by smashing glasses. 

“I’ll put you off the boat,” the steward warned me 
calmly. 
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One day Maxim purposely left some glasses in a basin 
.of dirty water, so that when I emptied the basin over- 
board, the glasses went too. 

“It’s my fault,” Smury told the steward. “Charge them 
up to me.” 

The waiters began to look askance at me. 

“Well, you bookworm, what do you think you get paid 
for?” they would say. 

They piled work on to me, purposely dirtying dishes. 
I sensed that this would end badly, nor was I mistaken. 

One evening a red-faced woman accompanied by a girl 
in a yellow kerchief and a new pink blouse boarded our 
steamer. Both of them had had a drop. The woman kept 
smiling and bowing to everyone and chanting her phrases 
like a deacon: 

“Forgive me, my dears, it’s a wee sip I’ve taken. They 
took me to court and set me free, and I tippled a bit in 
celebration.” 

The girl giggled and cast hazy glances at everyone and 
kept poking the woman in the ribs. 

“Get on with you, you hussy! Get along!” 

They settled themselves near the second-class section, 
opposite the cabin where Yakov Ivanovich and Sergei 
slept. The woman soon disappeared, and Sergei took up 
his post next to the girl, his froggish mouth stretched in 
a loose grin. 

After work that night, when I had already climbed up 
on to the table where I slept, Sergei came over to me and 
grabbed me by the hand. 

“Come along, we’re going to mate you.” 

He was drunk. I tried to wrench my hand away, but 
he struck me. 

“Come on, you!” 

Maxim rushed up, also drunk, and the two of them 
dragged me along the deck, past the sleeping passengers, 
to their cabin. But Smury was standing near the door, 
while in the very doorway stood Yakov Ivanovich in front 
of the girl, who was pummelling him in the back. 

“Let me go!” she kept crying in a drunken voice. 

. Smury snatched me out of the grasp of Sergei and Ma- 
xim, grabbed the two of them by the hair and banged their 
heads together, then sent them sprawling on the deck. 
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“Cannibals!” he said to Yakov, slamming the door in 
his face. He gave me a shove and barked: 

“Get out of here!” 

I ran to the stern. The night was cloudy, the river black. 
In the wake of the ship extended two grey paths diverg- 
ing to invisible shores; between these paths rode the 
barge. Now to the left, now to the right would appear 
red lights illuminating nothing and vanishing quickly 
behind bends in the river. When they were gone the 
night seemed even darker than ever, and more oppres- 
sive. 

The cook came and sat down next to me with a deep 
sigh as he lighted a cigarette. 

“Did they drag you to that trollop? The swine! I heard 
them rush at you.” 

“Did you rescue her from them?” 

“Her?” He cursed the girl and continued in a pained 
tone: “They’re all pigs here. This boat’s worsen the 
village. Have you ever lived in the village?” 

“No.” . 

“The village is rotten to the core. Especially in winter.” 

He threw the stub of his cigarette overboard and con- 
tinued: 

“You’ll get lost among all these pigs. I feel sorry for 
you, little mouse. I feel sorry for everyone. Sometimes I 
don’t know what I wouldn’t do — get down on my knees 
and say to them: 4 What you doing, you bastards? Are you 
blind, or what?’ Camels!” 

The steamer gave a prolonged whistle, the cable 
slapped the water, the light of a lantern swung through 
the darkness, locating the pier, while minor lights 
emerged from the dusk. 

“ ‘Drunken Forest,’ ” muttered the cook. “And there’s 
a river — ‘Drunken River’. Once there was a rations officer 
named ‘Drunkov’. And a clerk — ‘Sothead’. I’m going 
ashore.” 

Sturdy women from the Kama region were hauling 
wood on long handbarrows. With springy little steps, 
bending under their load, they would come in pairs to 
the black opening in the stoker’s hold through which they 
tossed four-foot logs, calling out in ringing voices: 
“Hi-i-i!” 
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As they hauled their logs the boat-hands would grab 
at their legs and breasts and the women would squeal 
and spit at them. On the return trip the women would 
defend themselves from slaps and pinches by striking 
back with their handbarrows. I had observed this dozens 
of times— on every trip. The same thing occurred at every 
landing where we took on wood. 

It seemed to me that I was an old man who had been 
living on that boat for many years and knew everything 
that would happen tomorrow and next week and next 
autumn. 

Now it began to grow light. A big pine woods became 
visible on a sandy promontory above the pier. The women 
were climbing the hill to the woods, laughing and singing 
and screeching. They looked like soldiers, armed with 
their long barrows. 

I wanted to weep; tears seethed in my breast, pressing 
against my heart, and this hurt. 

But I was ashamed to cry, so I helped the boat-hand 
Borin swab the deck. 

Borin was an inconspicuous fellow. He was pale and 
colourless and would seek out secluded corners where he 
would sit blinking his little eyes. Once he said to me: 

“My honest-to-goodness nickname’s not Borin, but 
Whorin, seeing’s how my mother was a whore. I have a 
sister, and she is too. Looks like it was their fate, the both 
of them. Fate, brother, is a stone around your neck. You’d 
like to rise, and there you are.” 

Now as he mopped up the deck, he said in his quiet 
voice: 

“See how they pick on the girls? Just think! You can 
set even a wet log to burning if you try hard enough. I 
don’t like that, brother; can’t stomach it. If I was a girl 
I’d drown myself in some dark pool, so help me God! 
Hard enough to do what you ought as it is, and them 
stirring up your feelings like that! I’m telling you the 
skoptsy are no fools. Ever heard of the skoptsy? Eunuchs. 
Very smart people — they guessed the right way to live. 
Away with all the nasty little things in life and just serve 
God, purelike.” 

The captain’s wife walked past, holding up her skirts 
as she picked her way among the puddles. She always rose 
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early. She was tali and majestic, with a face so frank and 
simple that I wanted to run after her and say with all my 
heart: 

“Tell me something — do!” 

Slowly the steamer pulled away from the pier. 

“We’re off,” said Borin, crossing himself. 

VI 

At Sarapul Maxim left the boat. He left silently, 
saying good-bye to no one, calm and serious. Behind him 
went the jolly woman, still laughing, and the crumpled 
girl, her eyes swollen. For a long time Sergei kneeled 
before the captain’s cabin, kissing the panels of the door 
and knocking his forehead against it. 

“Forgive me, it wasn’t my fault,” he wailed. “It was 
all that Maxim.” 

The boat-hands, the barman, and even some of the 
passengers knew he was lying, but they kept encouraging 
him. 

“Keep it up, keep it up! He’s sure to forgive you.” 

And the captain did forgive him, though he gave him 
a kick that sent him sprawling. The next minute Sergei 
was running about the deck with breakfast trays, glancing 
at people fawningly, like a whipped pup. 

In place of Maxim they took on an ex-soldier from 
Vyatka, a puny fellow with a tiny -head and red-brown 
eyes. The second cook immediately sent him to kill some 
chickens. The soldier killed two and the others ran loose 
on deck. The passengers tried to catch them and three of 
the fowls flew overboard. In despair, the soldier sat down 
on the woodpile near the kitchen and began to cry 
bitterly. 

“What’s the matter, you fool?” asked Smury in 
astonishment. “Who ever heard of a soldier crying?” 

“I was a noncombatant,” said the soldier softly. 

That was his ruin. In half an hour everybody on board 
was laughing at him. They would come up one at a time, 
stare at the soldier, and ask: “Him?” then go off into 
peals of coarse, offensive laughter. 

At first the soldier did not notice them or their laughter; 
he just sat there wiping his tears on the sleeve of his old 
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cotton shirt as though hiding them up his sleeve. But soon 
his red-brown eyes began to glow angrily and he rattled 
off in the chirping Vyatka manner:^ 

“Why fix your peepers on me? Go to the devil and stay 
there for good!” 

That tickled the public more than ever. They began 
to poke their fingers into his ribs, pull at his shirt and his 
apron, teasing him mercilessly until dinnertime. After 
dinner somebody stuck a lemon rind on the end of a 
wooden spoon and tied it to the strings of his apron. The 
spoon swung back and forth as the soldier walked about, 
making everybody laugh, while he fretted like a mouse 
in a trap without guessing the cause of their mirth. 

Smury watched him without a word, very seriously, his 
face going soft like a woman’s. 

I began to feel sorry for the soldier. 

“May I tell him about the spoon?” I asked Smury. 

He nodded. 

When I told the soldier what everyone was laughing 
at, he snatched at the spoon, tore it loose, threw it on the 
floor, stamped on it, and grabbed me by the hair with 
both hands. We began to fight, to the delight of the 
onlookers who immediately pressed about us. 

Smury scattered them and tore us apart, first tweaking 
my ears and then catching the soldier by the ear. On see- 
ing this tiny fellow twist and caper in an effort to tear 
himself loose, the people roared and whistled and stamped 
their feet, doubling over with laughter. 

“Hooray for the garrison! Butt the cook in the belly!” 

The mad joy of this herd of humans roused in me a 
desire to pick up a log and smash their heads. 

Smury let go of the soldier and turned on the people 
like a wild boar, his hands behind his back, his teeth 
bared, his moustaches bristling. 

“Every man to his place — march! Cannibals!” 

Once more the soldier threw himself at me, but Smury 
lifted him up with one hand and carried him to the pump 
where he stuck his head under the water and gave him a 
dousing, twisting the soldier’s puny body about as though 
he were a rag doll. 

Some boat-hands, the boatswain and the first mate came 
running up, and once more a crowd gathered. Above the 
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heads of everyone else towered the steward, as meek and 
speechless as ever. 

The soldier sat down on the woodpile and pulled off 
his boots with trembling hands. He began to wring out 
the rags in which his feet had been wrapped, but they 
were dry. The water dripped off his straggly hair, and 
this again set the public to laughing. 

“You just wait,” said the soldier in a thin, high voice. 
‘TT1 kill that boy yet!” 

Smury held me by the shoulder and said something to 
the first mate. The boat-hands scattered the public. 

“What we going to do with you?” said Smury to the 
soldier when everyone had gone. 

The soldier said nothing- he kept looking at me with 
wild eyes while his whole body twitched strangely. 

“’Ten-shun, you blubberer!” 

“Fiddlesticks! This isn’t the army!” answered the 
soldier. 

I could see that this took the cook off his guard. His 
bloated cheeks deflated, he spat and walked away, taking 
me with him. Shocked, I kept looking back at the soldier, 
but Smury muttered: 

“A cocky fellow, eh? Come along now.” 

Sergei caught up to us and whispered: 

“He wants to cut his throat!” 

“What!” shouted Smury, and ran back. 

The soldier was standing in the door of the barman’s 
cabin holding the large knife used for chopping off the 
heads of chickens and splintering firewood. The blade 
was dull and nicked like a saw. A crowd had gathered in 
front of the cabin to watch this funny little man with the 
dripping hair. His snub-nosed face was trembling like 
jelly, his mouth hung open, his lips twitched, and he 
kept muttering: 

“Fiends. F-i-e-n-d-s!” 

I jumped up on something and looked over the heads 
of the people into their faces. They were smiling and 
snickering and saying to one another: 

“Look, look!” 

When he began to push his shirt back into his trousers 
with his skinny, childlike hand, a handsome man standing 
next to me said with a sigh: 
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“What’s he hitching up his pants for if he’s going to 
kill himself?” 

The public laughed all the louder. It was clear that no 
one believed him capable of killing himself. Neither did 
I, but Smury, after a brief glance at him, began to push 
people about with his belly, admonishing: 

“Get away from here, you fool!” 

He liked to use this word as a collective noun. He would 
approach a crowd of people and include all of them when 
he said: 

“Be off, you fool!” 

This was amusing, but it seemed true that today, from 
early morning, all people had been just one big fool. 

When he had scattered the crowd, he went up to the 
soldier and held out his hand. 

“Give me that knife.” 

“It’s all the same,” said the soldier, handing over the 
knife. The cook passed it on to me and pushed the soldier 
into the cabin. 

“Lie down and go to sleep. What’s wrong with you, 
anyway?” 

The soldier sat down on the bunk without a word. 

“He’ll bring you something to eat and some vodka. Do 
you drink vodka?” 

“A little.” 

“See that you don’t touch him. It wasn’t him laughed 
at you, hear? I’m telling you it wasn’t him.” 

“What did they have to torture me like that for?” 
asked the soldier softly. 

Smury said nothing for a minute. 

“Think I know?” he answered at last. 

He and I went back to the kitchen. 

“Hm— they sure picked on a poor specimen,” he mut- 
tered on the way. “Did you see that? People can drive 
you crazy, brother; that they can. Stick fast to you like a 
bedbug, and there you are! What am I saying — a bedbug? 
They’re a thousand times worse than any bedbug!” 

When I brought the soldier some bread, meat, and 
vodka, he was sitting on the bunk rocking back and forth 
and crying softly like a woman. I put the plate on the 
table. 

“Eat it,” I said. 
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“Close the door.” 

“It’ll be dark.” 

“Close it, or they’ll be coming back.” 

I went out. I disliked the soldier. He did not rouse my 
sympathy or pity, and this made me feel uneasy. Granny 
had always said to me: 

“People are to be pitied — poor unfortunates, struggling 
along—” 

“Did you give it to him?” asked the cook when I 
returned. “Well, how’s he feeling?” 

“He’s crying.” 

“Humph, the rag! Call him a soldier?” 

“I don’t feel sorry for him.” 

“What’s that?” 

“And a person ought to pity people.” 

Smury took me by the hand and drew me over. 

“You can’t make yourself feel sorry, and lying’s no 
good, hear?” he said impressively. “Don’t start getting 
sloppy; know your own mind.” 

He pushed me away and added gloomily: 

“This is no place for you. Here, have a smoke.” 

My feelings had been deeply stirred by the behaviour 
of the passengers. I sensed something inexpressibly hu- 
miliating in the way they had teased the soldier and 
laughed with glee when Smury had held him by the ear. 
How could they enjoy anything so loathsome and pitiable? 
What could they find so hilariously funny about it? 

Once more they were sitting and lying on deck, chew- 
ing and drinking and playing cards, talking calmly and 
respectably and watching the river as though they were 
not the same people who had hooted and whistled so 
boisterously an hour ago. Again they were as quiet and 
lazy as ever. From morning to night they milled slowly 
about the steamer like gnats or dust motes in a ray of 
sunlight. Now dozens of them were crowding at the top 
of the gangplank, crossing themselves before descending 
to the pier, while dozens of others just like them, wearing 
the same sort of clothes, bowed in the same way under a 
weight of sacks and packs, came climbing up on to the 
boat. 

This constant exchange of people brought no change 
to the life on board the steamer. The new passengers 
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would discuss the same things the others had discussed: 
land, work, God, women; they would even use the same 
words: 

“It’s the will of God that we should endure, so we’ll 
go on enduring. There’s nothing to be done about it; that’s 
our fate.” 

It was dull and irritating to hear them say such things. 
I could not endure dirt, and I had no desire to endure 
being treated cruelly and unjustly. I was sure I had done 
nothing to deserve such treatment. Nor had the soldier 
deserved it. Certainly he had not wished to look ridicu- 
lous. 

They put the serious, kindhearted Maxim off the boat, 
while they kept the despicable Sergei. And why did these 
people who were capable of torturing a person to madness 
meekly obey the rough orders of the boat-hands and 
accept the coarsest upbraiding without taking the slightest 
offence? 

“Get away from the rails!” shouted the boatswain, 
narrowing his wicked, handsome eyes. “Can’t you see the 
boat’s listing? Beat it, you devils!” 

The devils obediently rushed to the other side of. the 
deck, from which they were again chased like a herd of 
sheep. 

“Ugh, you rats!” 

On hot nights it was unbearable under the metal 
awning which became heated during the day. The pas- 
sengers crawled over the deck like roaches, sleeping 
wherever they pleased. At every landing the boat-hands 
would wake them up with kicks and blows. 

“Hey, clear the road! Get back to your places!” 

They would get up and sleepily wander off in any 
direction. 

The boat-hands differed from the passengers only in 
their clothes, yet they ordered them about like policemen. 

The most striking thing about people is their shyness 
and timidity and sad resignation, and it is strange and 
terrible when this crust of resignation is suddenly broken 
through in moments of brutal merrymaking that are 
rarely diverting. I felt that people did not know where 
they were being taken, and it made no difference to them 
where the steamer put them off; wherever they landed, 
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they would remain on shore for only a brief space before 
boarding this or some other steamer, which would again 
take them somewhere; all of them were homeless wan- 
derers, all lands were alien, and all people the veriest 
cowards. 

Once, shortly after midnight, one of the machines 
broke down with an explosion like a cannon shot. The 
deck was immediately enveloped in white steam which 
rose from the engine room, curling thickly through all the 
cracks. Someone shouted deafeningly: 

“Gavrilo! A piece of felt and some red lead!” 

I slept next to the engine room on the table where I 
washed the dishes. When I was awakened by the explo- 
sion and the shock, everything was quiet on deck; the 
machinery was hissing with steam and the hammers were 
knocking quickly. But the next minute all the deck pas- 
sengers were yelling and howling in the most terrifying 
way. 

In the white fog which was quickly dispersing, un- 
combed women and dishevelled, fish-eyed men were 
rushing about, knocking each other down; all of them 
were tugging at bundles and sacks and suitcases, stumbling 
and falling, striking at each other, appealing to God 
and St. Nicholas. The sight was fearful, but interesting. I 
kept running after the people to see what they would do. 

This was my first experience of a night alarm, and for 
some reason I sensed that it was all a mistake. The boat 
kept up its normal speed; along the right-hand bank, very 
close, burned the campfires of the haymakers; the night 
was bright, lighted by a high, full moon. 

But the people kept rushing about ever more frenziedly. 
The cabin passengers put in their appearance. Somebody 
jumped overboard; others followed. Two muzhiks and 
a monk snatched up some logs with which they uprooted 
one of the benches screwed to the deck; a large cage of 
chickens was thrown over the stem; in the centre of the 
deck near the steps leading to the captain’s bridge kneeled 
a muzhik who kept bowing to those who rushed past and 
howling like a wolf: 

“Oh, true believers, I’m a sinner!” 

“A boat, you devils!” shouted a fat gentleman in noth- 
ing but a pair of trousers as he beat his breast with his fist. 
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The boat-hands rushed here and there, grabbing people 
by the nape of the neck, punching them in the head, 
tossing them aside. Smury strode about heavily with a 
coat thrown over his night clothes. 

“Have some shame!” he urged everyone in a thunder- 
ing voice. “Have you gone clean crazy? The boat’s sound, 
not sinking. There’s the riverbank a stone’s throw away. 
The haymakers fished out all the fools who threw them- 
selves overboard— there they are, see?— two boatloads.” 

He brought his fists down on the heads of third-class 
passengers, so that they folded up like sacks all over the 
deck. 

Before the excitement had calmed down a fine lady 
wearing a cape and brandishing a tablespoon rushed at 
Smury and shouted : 

“How dare you!” 

A perspiring gentleman held her back. 

“Leave him alone, the blockhead,” he said irritably, 
sucking at his moustaches. 

Smury shrugged his shoulders, blinked in perplexity, 
and turned to me. 

“How do you like that?” said he. “What does she 
want with me anyway? Never saw her before in my 
life!” 

A little muzhik snuffled back the blood flowing from his 
nose and shouted: 

“What people! What bandits!” 

During that summer I twice witnessed panic on the 
steamboat, and both times it was the result not of actual 
danger, but of the fear of it. A third time the passengers 
caught two thieves, one of them disguised as a pilgrim. 
They took them out of sight of the boat-hands and beat 
them for almost an hour. When the boat-hands finally 
rescued the thieves, the crowd flew at them. 

“Thieves hiding thieves, we know you!” they shouted. 

“You’re brigands yourselves, and that’s why you want 
to spare them!” 

The thieves had been beaten unconscious. They were 
still unable to stand on their feet when they were handed 
over to the police at the next landing. 

Many such incidents occurred, so distressing that one 
wondered whether people were inherently good or bad, 
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meek or menacing. Why were they so cruelly, ravenously 
vicious, and so shamefully servile? 

If I asked the cook about this, he would only wrap 
his face in cigarette smoke and reply irritably: 

“What’s it to you? People are just people. One’s clever, 
another’s a fool. Read books and stop racking your brains. 
You’ll find all the answers in the books, if they’re the 
right ones.” 

He had no use for religious books and the Lives of the 
Saints. 

“They’re just for priests, or sons of priests,” he would 
say. 

Wanting to do something nice for him, I decided to 
present him with a book. On the pier at Kazan I paid 
five kopeks for the Legend of How Peter the Great Was 
Rescued by a Soldier. But the cook was drunk and for- 
midable at that moment, so I decided to read the Legend 
myself before giving it to him. I liked it immensely — 
everything was so simple and clear, concise and interesting. 
I was certain that the book would give him much pleasure. 

But when I handed it to him, he crumpled it into a 
ball without a word and threw itoverboard. 

“There’s your book for you, you fool!” he said sullenly. 
“Here I am, training you all the time like you was a 
hunting dog, and still you go eating the birds.” 

He stamped his foot and shouted at me: 

“What kind of a book do you call that? I’ve read all 
that nonsense! Is it the truth that’s written there? Come 
now, tell me!” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well I know! If they chopped off that first fellow’s 
head, he’d have fallen off the ladder and the others 
wouldn’t have climbed up into the hayloft. Soldiers are 
no fools! They’d have set fire to the hay and that’s the 
end of it! Hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“So there you are! I know about that Tsar Peter — noth- 
ing like that ever happened to him! Be off with you!” 

I realised that the cook was right, but still I liked the 
book. Once more I bought the Legend and read it a second 
time, discovering to my surprise that the book really Was 
worthless. This shamed me, and I came to look upon the 
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cook with even greater respect and trust, while for some 
reason he kept saying: 

“Ekh, you should be studying! This is no place for you!” 

I too felt that this was no place for me. Sergei treated 
me abominably. Several times I caught him taking tea 
things from my table and selling them to the passengers 
when the steward was not looking. I knew this was called 
thieving. 

“Careful! See you don’t let the waiters take knives and 
forks from your table!” Smury had warned me more than 
once. 

There were many other things that boded ill for me, 
and often I was tempted to abandon the boat at the next 
landing and run off to the woods. I was kept from doing 
so by Smury, who seemed to grow ever more attached to 
me, and by the fascination of the boat, with its constant 
motion. I disliked the stops at the piers and kept waiting 
for something to happen that would take us off the Kama 
River into the Belaya, far up to Vyatka, or into the Volga, 
where I would see new shores and towns and people. 

But nothing happened. My life on the steamer came to 
an abrupt and shameful end. One evening when we were 
travelling from Kazan to Nizhni, the steward sent for me. 
When I reported to him, he closed the door and said to 
Smury, who was sitting gloomily on a carpet-covered stool: 

“Here he is.” 

'“Do you give Sergei spoons and things?” he asked me 
roughly. 

“He takes them himself when I’m not looking.” 

“You don’t see him, but you know about it,” said the 
steward quietly. 

Smury brought his fist down on his knee, then scratched 
the spot. 

“Wait a bit. There’s no hurry,” he said, and fell to 
thinking. 

I looked at the steward and he at me, but I was aware 
of no eyes on the other side of his glasses. 

He lived quietly, walked noiselessly, spoke in lowered 
tones. Sometimes his faded beard and vacuous eyes 
glinted out of some comer, only to vanish at once. Be- 
fore goipg to bed he would kneel for a long time in front 
of the icon with the lamp ever burning above it. No 
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matter how long I watched him through the diamond- 
shaped window in the door, I could never detect him 
praying; he simply knelt and gazed at the lamp and the 
icon, sighing and stroking his beard. 

“Did Sergei give you any money?” asked Smury after 
a pause. 

“No.” 

“Never?” 

“Never.” 

“He wouldn’t lie,” said Smury to the steward, but the 
latter answered softly: 

“It makes no difference. There you are.” 

“Gome along,” cried the cook, coming over to my table 
and giving me a fillip on the back of the head. “Fool! 
And I’m a fool too! I should have kept an eye on you.” 

At Nizhni the steward settled accounts with me. I re- 
ceived something like eight rubles — the first sizable sum 
I had ever earned. 

As he took leave of me, Smury said dismally: 

“Hm. Keep your eyes open in the future, hear? Mustn’t 
go flycatching.” 

He slipped a bright beaded tobacco-pouch into my hand. 

“Here, take it. Fine work — my godchild made it for 
me. Well, good-bye. Read books — that’s the best thing 
you can do!” 

He took me under the arms and lifted me into the 
air to kiss me, then set me firmly down on the pier. I 
felt sorry for him and for myself. Indeed, I could scarcely 
keep back the tears as I watched this huge, lumbering, 
lonely man push his way through the stevedores back to 
the boat. 

How many similar people— as kind, as lonely, and as 
divorced from life — did I meet in later years! 

VII 

Granny and grandfather had again moved into town. 
1 returned to them in an angry, belligerent mood. My 
heart was heavy. Why had they branded me a thief? 

Granny greeted me affectionately and immediately 
went to heat the samovar. Grandfather spoke with his 
usual sarcasm: 
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“Save up much gold?” 

“All I saved belongs to me,” i replied, sitting down by 
the window. I proudly took a pack of cigarettes out 
of my pocket and lighted up. 

“Oho!” said grandfather, following my every move- 
ment. “You don’t say! So you’ve taken to the devil’s weed, 
have you? Isn’t it a bit early?” 

“I even have a pouch,” I boasted. 

“A pouch!” squealed grandfather. “What you doing — 
trying to tease me?” 

He rushed at me, his thin, strong arms outstretched, his 
green eyes flashing. I jumped up and butted him in the 
stomach. The old man collapsed on the floor and for a 
few tense seconds remained sitting there blinking at me 
in surprise, his dark mouth hanging open. 

“So it’s me you knocked down — your grandfather,” he 
said at last in a strained voice. “The father of your own 
mother?” 

“I’ve taken enough beatings from you,” I mumbled, 
realising that I had done something loathsome. 

With a light, agile movement grandfather got up and 
sat down next to me. He snatched the cigarette out of my 
hand and threw it out of the window. 

“You dunderhead! Don’t you know God will never 
forgive you for such a thing as long as you live?” he 
asked in a frightened voice; then, turning to Granny: “Just 
think, mother! It was him struck me. Him. Struck me. 
Ask him if it wasn’t.” 

Without bothering to ask me she came over and began 
to shake me by the hair. 

“Here’s what he gets for it! Take this! And this!” 
she said. 

She did not hurt me physically, but my feelings were 
deeply injured, especially by grandfather’s spiteful 
laughter. He jumped up and down on his chair, slapping 
himself on the knees and croaking: 

“That’s it! That’s the way!” 

I wrenched myself free, ran out into the entranceway, 
and threw myself down in a corner, where I lay, wretched 
and despairing, listening to the hum of the samovar. 

Granny came out and leaned over me to whisper in a 
scarcely audible voice: 
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“Forgive me; I didn’t really hurt you, did I? 1 just 
did it for the looks. There was nothing else to do. After 
all, grandfather’s an old man and you must be respecting 
him. He too has his bones all broken and his heart brim- 
ming with grief. You mustn’t go hurting him. You’re not a 
little one any more; you can understand. You must under- 
stand, Alyosha. He’s just a big baby — no more nor less.” 

Her words flowed over me soothingly, like warm water. 
The friendly rustle of her speech eased my pain and made 
me feel ashamed; I embraced her tightly and we kissed. 

“Go in to him; go ahead, it’ll be all right Only don’t 
smoke in front of him all of a sudden, just like that. Give 
him time to get used to it.” 

When I entered the room and glanced at grandfather 
I could hardly keep from laughing. He was indeed as 
gleeful as a baby. His face was shining, he stamped his 
feet and pounded the table with paws all overgrown 
with red fuzz. 

“Well, little billy-goat, have you come back to do some 
more butting, eh? You little brigand, you! Just like your 
father! Coming into the house like that, without so much 
as crossing yourself, and reaching for a fag first thing; 
phooh, you little two-kopek Bonaparte!” 

I made no reply. He ran out of words and became 
wearily silent, but during tea he began to lecture me: 

“The fear of God’s as needful to a person as reins to a 
horse. There’s no one to befriend us but God; man is 
man’s worst enemy.” 

I was struck by the truth of his words, that men were 
enemies, and remained untouched by the rest of what 
he said. 

“You must go back to work for your Aunt Matryona 
now, and in the spring you can return to a boat. But spend 
the winter with them. And don’t tell them you’ll be leav- 
ing in the spring.” 

“Why fool people?” put in Granny, who had just fooled 
grandfather with the sham shaking she had given mo. 

“You can’t live without fooling people,” insisted grand- 
father. “Nobody does.” 

That evening when grandfather sat down to read the 
Psalter, Granny and I went through the gate and out to 
the fields. The tiny, two-windowed hut in which grand- 
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father now lived was situated at the very edge of town, 
at the end of Kanatnaya Street, where he had once owned 
a house. 

“Just see where we’ve moved to!” laughed Granny. 
“Grandfather can’t find himself a place for his soul’s 
ease, so he keeps moving about. And this don’t suit him, 
but it suits me.” 

For some three versts in front of us extended a meagre 
turfy stretch cut up by gullies and ending in a line of birches 
marking the Kazan road. Above the gullies protruded 
the bare wands of bushes looking like bloodstained whips 
in the cold glow of the sunset. The grass was stirred by a 
light evening breeze, and this movement was repeated 
beyond the nearest gully by the shadowy forms of strolling 
couples from the town. Off to the right stood the red wall 
of the dissenters’ cemetery known as the “Bugrovsky Her- 
mitage”, while a dark clump of trees to the left marked 
the Jewish cemetery. Everything looked destitute; every- 
thing clung silently to the lacerated earth. The windows 
of the little houses here at the edge of town seemed to be 
winking timidly at the dusty road, along which wandered 
undersized, underfed hens. A herd of lowing cows passed 
the Devichy Convent. From a nearby camp came the sound 
of martial music, trumpets blaring, horns hooting. 

A drunkard stumbled along, pulling brutally at an ac- 
cordion and muttering: 

“I’ll reach you yet — for sure.” 

“Who’ll you reach, you simpleton?” said Granny, 
squinting into the red sunlight. “You’ll be falling down 
and going to sleep and while you sleep they’ll strip you 
bare — even take away that accordion of yours — your 
heart’s joy.” 

I kept glancing round as I told Granny all about life 
on the boat. After what I had seen, I found my present 
surroundings depressing, and felt miserable. Granny 
listened with rapt attention, as I always listened to her, 
and when I told her about Smury she crossed herself fer- 
vently and said: 

“Ah dear, good man; may the Blessed Virgin help him! 
Mind you don’t forget him! Always hold the good things 
tight in your memory, and as for the bad — just toss them 
away.” 
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It was very difficult for me to confess to her why 1 
had been dismissed from the boat, but I gritted iny teeth 
and managed it somehow. The story made not the slightest 
impression on her. 

“You’re still too young; haven’t learned how to live 
yet,” she remarked indifferently. 

“People keep telling each other they haven’t learned 
how to live — the muzhiks, the boat-hands, Aunt Matryo- 
na kept telling her son. What’s there to learn?” 

Granny compressed her lips and shook her head. 

“That I don’t know,” she replied. 

“But you keep saying it too!” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” answered Granny calmly. “But 
don’t let it hurt you. You’re still too little; you’re not 
expected to know how to live. And who does? Only the 
thieves. Take your grandfather — he’s smart and book- 
learned, but it hasn’t helped him a bit.” 

“Have you had a good life?” 

“Me? Ah, yes, a good one. And a bad one. Changeable.” 

People strolled past us, dragging long shadows after 
them, and the dust rose like smoke from under their feet 
to bury the shadows. The sadness of eventide increased. 
From the window came the grumbling voice of grand- 
father: 

“Spare me the fullness of Thy wrath, 0 God. Punish 
me according to my strength — ” 

Granny smiled. 

“God must be sick and tired of him,” she said. “Every 
evening he whines like this, and what for? — old as he is, 
beyond all wants, to keep growling and complaining so! 
God must have a good laugh when he hears this voice 
every evening: ‘There’s that Vasili Kashirin at it again!’ 
Humph. Well, come on, let’s get to bed.” 


I decided to go in for catching songbirds. It seemed to 
me a good means of gaining a livelihood. I would catch 
the birds and Granny would sell them. So, having bought 
a net, a ring, and some snares, and made some cages, here 
I am at dawn, hiding in the bushes of a gully, while 
Granny roams the woods nearby with a sack and a basket 
in search of the last mushrooms, berries and nuts. 
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The tired September sun has just ascended. Its pale 
rays now expire in the clouds, now spread their silver fan 
down into my retreat. Shadows still linger at the bottom 
of the gully, and a white mist rises. One steep, clayey 
bank is dark and bare; the other, sloping gently, is over- 
grown with grass and thick bushes bright with red, yellow 
and brown leaves which the wind rips off and scatters 
through the gully. 

In the burdocks at the bottom the goldfinches are chirp- 
ing; through the ragged foliage I catch glimpses of the 
crimson caps on their perky little heads. The titmice are 
twittering inquisitively all about me, blowing out their 
white cheeks and fussing noisily like Kunavino lasses on a 
holiday. Quick, clever, and saucy, they must know and 
touch everything, so one after another they fall into the 
snare. It is painful to watch them struggle, but I must be 
callous — I am in business. I remove the birds to a cage 
kept for that purpose and cover it with a sack, to make 
them grow quiet. 

A flock of siskins alights on a hawthorn bush radiant 
with sun. The birds are overjoyed by the sun and twitter 
all the more gaily, like a pack of schoolboys. A frugal, 
thrifty shrike, late for the flight south, sits on a waving 
wand of sweet briar trimming its wings with its beak and 
turning a beady black eye in search of quarry. Suddenly 
soaring like a lark, it catches a bumblebee, which it spikes 
on a thorn, and then takes up watch alongside, twisting 
and turning its thievish grey head. Silently a pine finch 
flies past — my heart’s desire — if only I could catch one! 
A bullfinch, red and cocky as a general, leaves the flock 
and comes to rest on an alder bush, where it chirps testily, 
swinging its black bill up and down. 

The higher the sun, the more the birds and the gayer 
their song. The entire gully becomes filled with the music, 
to which the rustle of the bushes in the wind forms a con- 
stant accompaniment. The insistent voices of the birds 
cannot drown out this soft, sweet-sad rustle. I hear in 
it the farewell song of summer, it whispers telling words 
that line themselves up into a poem, while my memory 
involuntarily brings back old scenes. 

From somewhere up above Granny cries: 

“Where are you?” 
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She is sitting on the edge of the gully with her kerchief 
spread out beside her, and on the kerchief are bread, 
pickles, turnips and some apples. Among all these bless- 
ings sparkles a beautiful little cut-glass decanter with 
a crystal stopper representing the head of Napoleon. The 
decanter contains some vodka flavoured with St.-John’s- 
wort. 

“Oh Lord, how good it all is!” breathes Granny 
gratefully. 

“I’ve made up a song!” 

“Have you really?” 

I repeat some lines like: 

Whiter is coming , the flowers are done , 

Farewell to summer , with its warming sun!. . . 

Without hearing me out, she says: 

“There’s already a song like that, only its better.” 

And she recites in a singsong voice: 

Ah, the summer sun is setting 
And the nightingales have left, 

Here am l , a lonely maiden, 

Of my summer s joy bereft , 

1 go walking in the morning 
And recall that happy May 
When you led me, ah, so blissful, 

Under skies now cold and grey. 

Kindly maidens, dearest sisters, 

When the winds of winter blow, 

\ l ake my heart, consumed by sorrow, 

Bury it beneath the snow. 

My pride as a poet is not injured in the least. I like 
her song exceedingly and feel sorry for the maid. 

“That’s how grief is sung,” says Granny. “It was the 
maid sang it. She walked with her swain in the sum- 
mertime, but came winter and he left her alone, perhaps 
to go to another one. And she wept in grief. What you’ve 
never felt you never can sing. But just see how fine she 
made the song!” 
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Granny was greatly amazed the first time she sold 
some birds for forty kopeks. 

“Fancy that! I thought nothing would come of it— 
just a little boy’s whimsy. But look how profitable it 
turned out!” 

“You sold them cheap at that.” 

“Did I now!” 

On market days she would earn a ruble or even more, 
and could not get over it. How much money could be 
made on trifles! 

“Why, a woman washes clothes all day long or scrubs 
floors for twenty-five kopeks! It makes no sense at all. 
It’s wrong. And it’s wrong to keep birds in cages. You 
must drop this business, Alyosha.” 

But I was greatly taken up by birdcatching. I enjoyed 
it and retained my independence without causing anyone 
but the birds the slightest inconvenience. I armed myself 
with good equipment; I had learned much from talking 
with experienced birdcatchers. I began going alone almost 
thirty versts away — to the Kstovsky Woods or to the banks 
of the Volga where in the tall pines I could catch crossbills, 
or a special variety of titmouse highly prized by bird 
lovers — a long-tailed white specimen of rare beauty. 

Sometimes I would set out in the evening and trudge 
along the Kazan road all night long, frequently in the 
autumn rain, through deep mud. On my back I carried 
an oilcloth sack containing my snares and cages and bait 
for the birds, and in my hand a thick chestnut staff. It 
was cold and fearful in the autumn darkness — very fear- 
ful. Along the side of the road stood old, lightning-struck 
birches, their wet branches converging above my head; at 
the foot of the hills to my left, on the Volga side, occasional 
lights floated past on the masts of late steamers and 
barges, and they seemed to be receding into a bottomless 
abyss. I could hear the hooting of their horns and the 
clapping of paddle wheels through the water. 

Out of the cast-iron earth rose the huts of the villages 
I . passed. Vicious, hungry dogs rushed at my legs; the 
night watchmen wound their rattles and shouted in 
frightened voices: 

“Who goes there? Who’s been brought by the devil — 
a name not to be mentioned in the night-tide?” 



I dreaded having my snares taken away, and for that 
reason always carried five-kopek pieces to bribe the 
watchmen. 1 became friendly with the night watchman 
in the village of Fokino. He was filled with amazement 
by my exploits. 

“You again?” he would say. “What a fearless, restless 
night bird, eh?” 

His name was Nifont; he was small and grey and 
looked like one of the saints. Often he would take a 
turnip or an apple or a handful of peas out of his pocket 
and thrust them into my hand, saying: 

“Here you are, friend. I saved this little treat for you. 
I hope you enjoy it.” 

And he would accompany me to the edge of the village, 

“Farewell. God be with you.” 

1 would reach the woods at dawn, set my snares, hang 
up the bait, and lie down at the edge of the woods to 
await the day. Silence. Everything about me lay in the 
grip of deep autumnal slumber. At the foot of the dusky 
hills 1 caught a faint glimpse of broad meadows seg- 
mented by the Volga, the farthest reaches dissolving in 
mist. Far away, beyond the woods bounding the meadows, 
the sun rose slowly, setting fire to the black manes of 
the forest. Then began a strange, soul-stirring movement. 
Ever faster mounted the mist, shining silver in sunlight, 
while beneath it, bushes and trees and haystacks rose 
slowly off the earth. It was as though the meadows were 
melting in the suns warmth and pouring in a golden- 
brown stream in all directions. Now the sun touched the 
quiet waters at the riverbank, and it seemed that the 
whole river flowed to the spot where it had dipped its 
golden fingers. As the golden disc climbed ever higher 
it shed a joyful blessing all about, warming the cold, 
shivering earth, which in gratitude breathed forth the 
sweet fragrance of autumn. Seen through the transparent 
air, the earth looked enormous, endlessly magnified. 
Everything aspired to the distance, luring one to the 
blue ends of the earth. Dozens of times I watched the 
sunrise in that place, and each time a new world was 
born before me — a world uniquely beautiful. 

Somehow I bear a particular love for the sun. I like 
its very name, the sweet sound of it, the rich resonance 
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of it. I love to close my eyes and turn my face to a warm 
ray, or to catch it on the palm of my hand, when it 
thrusts like a sword through a crack in a fence or the 
branches of a tree. Grandfather had the greatest respect 
for “Prince Mikhail Chernigovsky and Boyarin Feodor, 
who refused to bow to the Sun”. But I visualised them 
as vicious men, morose and dark as gypsies, with the sore 
eyes of Mordovian peasants. When the sun rose over the 
meadows, I involuntarily smiled with joy. 

Above me rustled the evergreens, shaking the dew off 
their boughs. In the shadows under the trees I glimpsed 
the silver brocade of hoarfrost upon lacy fern fronds. The 
brown grasses, felled by the rain, lay motionless upon 
the earth, yet when a ray of sunlight struck them, one 
could detect a slight stirring, perhaps a last effort to sur- 
vive. 

The birds awoke. From branch to branch bounced 
fluffy grey balls — the titmice; fiery crossbills pecked at 
the cones atop the pines; at the end of a bough swung a 
nuthatch preening its feathers and cocking a suspicious 
eye at my nets. And suddenly I realised that the entire 
forest, which only a moment before had been steeped in 
solemn meditation, was now articulate with hundreds of 
bird voices, was filled with the bustle of these purest of 
living creatures, in whose likeness Man, father of earthly 
beauty, had created for his own delight the elves and 
seraphims and cherubims and all the angelic choir. 

It was a pity to capture the birds, and shameful to 
imprison them in cages; I received boundless pleasure 
from just watching them. But a hunter s zeal and the 
desire to earn money outweighed my pity. 

I was amused by the cunning of the birds. A blue 
titmouse studied the snare with the utmost attention, and 
on realising the danger it held, approached cautiously 
from one side, deftly snatching the seed from between 
the wooden bars. The titmice are clever birds, but too 
inquisitive, and this is their ruin. The staid bullfinches 
are stupid; whole flocks streamed into my net, like well- 
fed burghers going to church. When I clamped on the 
cover they were greatly surprised, rolling their eyes and 
pecking at my fingers with their thick bills. The crossbill 
would walk calmly and imposingly into the net. The 
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finch, a unique bird, would perch for a long time in front 
of the snare, leaning back on its broad tail and slowly 
swinging its long bill from side to side. Its habit was to 
run up and down the tree trunks like a woodpecker, al- 
ways in the wake of the titmice. There was something 
appalling about this grey little bird, so lonely, unloved 
by all and loving no one. Like the magpie, it stole shiny 
little objects and hid them away. 

By noon I would finish my work and go home through 
the woods and over the fields. If I took the main road 
through the villages, other boys or village desperadoes 
would snatch my cages away from me and break my 
snares. I had learned this from bitter experience. 

I would reach home in the evening, tired and hungry, 
but filled with the sense that I had gained something, 
that I had grown in strength and knowledge. This new 
strength enabled me to listen calmly to grandfather’s 
ridicule. Seeing this, he would begin a grave discourse: 

“Enough of this nonsense; enough, I tell you. Nobody 
ever made his way in the world by birdcatching. Find a 
place for yourself and set your brains to growing there. 
A man wasn’t made to devote himself to trifles. He’s the 
seed of God, meant to give forth good grain. A man’s 
like a ruble — put it to good use and it will triple its 
value. Do you think living’s easy? It’s a hard thing, living. 
The world’s a dark night that every man must light for 
himself. We’re all born with ten fingers, but everyone 
wants his hands to reach the farthest and grab the most. 
You have to be strong, and if you’re not, you have to be 
cunning. The weak and the frail are sure to fail. Live 
friendly with people, but always remember you’re alone; 
listen to everyone, trust no one. If you trust your eye, 
the measure’s awry. Be closemouthed; it’s not the tongue 
built towns and cities, but the ruble and the hammer. 
You’re no Bashkirian or Kalmyk, whose only wealth is 
lice and sheep.” 

He could go on like this all evening; I knew the words 
by heart. I liked the sound of them, but I was suspicious of 
their meaning. From what he said I concluded that there 
were two forces making life difficult: God and people. 

Granny would be sitting at the window spinning thread 
for lace, the spindle humming in her dexterous fingers. 
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After listening silently to grandfather’s words for a 
while, she would say: 

“Everything will turn out like the Mother of God 
wants it.” 

“What’s that?” grandfather would shout. “God? I 
haven’t forgotten about God; I know God all right! Do 
you think God has peopled our earth with fools, old fool 
that you be?” 

. . .It seemed to me that no one lived as well as soldiers 
and Cossacks. Their lives were gay and simple. On fine 
mornings they would appear beyond the ravine opposite 
our house, scatter over the field, and begin an exciting, 
complicated game. These strong, fleet men in white shirts 
would dash merrily across the field with rifles in their 
hands, disappear in the ravine, and then suddenly, at 
the blast of a trumpet, rush out on the field again with 
shouts of “hurrah!” and an ominous beating of drums, 
making straight for our street, bayonets bristling, as if 
they meant to overturn our house like a hayrick. 

I also shouted “hurrah” and ran at their heels. The 
menacing roll of the drums roused in me an irrepressible 
desire to destroy something — to tear down a fence or 
beat somebody. 

In off moments the soldiers would treat me to a smoke 
of makhorka and show me their heavy rifles. One or 
another of them would point his bayonet at my stomach 
and cry with exaggerated ferocity: 

“Spike the cockroach!” 

The bayonet would glisten in the sun, seeming to 
writhe like a live snake about to strike. That was fright- 
ening, but pleasurable. 

A Mordovian drummer boy taught me to handle the 
drumsticks. First he took my hands in his and squeezed 
them till it hurt, then thrust the sticks into my numb 
fingers. 

“Strike it — once, and again — once, and again! Ta-ta- 
ta-taaaaa! Easy with the left, hard with the right — ta-ta- 
ta~taaa!” he shouted hoarsely, staring at me with birdlike 
eyes. 

I kept running with the soldiers until their drill was 
over, when I would march with them across the whole 
town to their barracks, listening to their strong singing, 
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gazing into their kind faces, all looking so new and 
bright, like five-kopek pieces straight from the mint. 

This solid mass of men, all alike, swept gaily along the 
street, filling one with delight and the irresistible desire 
to plunge into it, as into a river; to enter into it, as into 
a forest. These people were afraid of nothing, looked at 
everything boldly, could conquer anything, would achieve 
whatever they wanted, and, best of all, were simple and 
kindbearted. 

But one day during a pause, a young noncommissioned 
officer gave me a fat cigarette. 

“Have a smoke. This is a very special cigarette — I 
wouldn’t give it to anybody but you — you’re such a fine 
chap!” 

I lit up. He stepped back, and all of a sudden a red 
flame blinded me and singed my fingers, nose, and brows. 
Grey, acrid smoke caused me to sneeze and cough. Blind- 
ed and frightened, I stood prancing on one spot while 
the soldiers formed a solid ring about me, laughing in 
loud merriment. I went home. Behind me I heard their 
laughter and whistling and a snapping like that of a 
shepherd’s whip. My fingers hurt, my face stung, tears 
flowed from my eyes; but 1 was more oppressed by a 
dull, aching wonderment than by this pain. Why should 
they have done this to me? Why had such good men 
found it amusing? On reaching home I climbed up into 
the attic and sat there for a long time recalling all the 
incomprehensible cruelty I had witnessed in my short 
life. Especially vivid was my memory of the little soldier 
from Sarapul. He stood before me as true as life. 

“Well, do you understand?” he asked. 

But soon thereafter I was to witness something much 
more cruel and shocking. 

I began to frequent the barracks where the Cossacks 
lived, near Pecherskaya Sloboda. The Cossacks were 
different from the soldiers — not so much because they 
were expert horsemen and dressed better, as because they 
spoke differently, sang different songs, and were excellent 
dancers. Sometimes in the evening, after grooming their 
horses, they would gather in a circle near the stables and 
a little redheaded Cossack would shake back his wavy 
hair and begin to sing in a high voice like a clarinet 
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Standing there straight and tense, he would sing a soft 
sad song about the quiet Don or the blue Danube. He 
closed his eyes like the dawn-bird, which often sings 
until it drops dead to the earth. His blouse was open at 
the throat, revealing his collarbone sticking out like a bit 
of bronze accoutrement, and indeed his whole figure 
seemed cast of bronze. He stood there sightless, waving his 
arms, rocking on his thin legs as though the earth were 
heaving under him, and he seemed to have ceased being 
a man and become a trumpeter’s horn, a shepherd’s pipe. 
Sometimes I fancied that he would fall over backwards 
on the earth and die like the dawn-bird, because he had 
poured all his soul, all his strength, into his song. 

His comrades stood about him with their hands in their 
pockets or behind their broad backs, gazing sternly at his 
bronze face and his waving hands, themselves singing 
calmly and impressively, like the choir in church. At 
such moments all of them, bearded and unbearded alike, 
resembled icons — just as dread, just as aloof. And the 
song stretched out like a highway, broad and even and 
filled with the wisdom of the years. While listening I 
forgot whether it was night or day, whether I was a child 
or an old man. Everything was forgotten. The voices of 
the singers died down until we could hear the ceaseless 
movement of the autumn night creeping over the fields, 
and the sighing of the horses as they dreamed of the free- 
dom of the steppes. My heart swelled to bursting from 
the fullness of this extraordinary feeling and from a 
vast, mute love for people and for the land. 

It seemed to me that the little bronze Cossack was more 
than a man — something much more significant — a leg- 
endary creature far and above all mortals. I was incapable 
of speaking to him. If he would ask me a question I 
would smile happily, but remain silent with embarrass- 
ment. I was ready to follow him about like an obedient 
dog if only I could see him more often and hear him sing. 

One day I saw him standing in a corner of the stable 
studying a plain silver ring on his finger. His fine lips 
were moving, his little red moustaches were twitching 
and his face wore a sad, injured expression. 

On another dark evening I brought my cages to the 
tavern on Staraya Sennaya Square. The owner of the 
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tavern was passionately fond of songbirds and often 
bought them from me. 

The Cossack was sitting in a corner near the bar, 
between the stove and the wall. Beside him sat a plump 
woman, almost twice his size. Her round face was 
shining like morocco and she was looking at him with 
the fond, somewhat anxious gaze of a mother. He was 
drunk and kept shifting his feet over the floor. He must 
have kicked her, for she started and frowned and said to 
him softly: 

“Stop your nonsense.” 

With a great effort the Cossack lifted his brows, but 
dropped them at once. He was hot, and pulled open his 
coat and shirt, baring his throat. The woman pushed her 
kerchief off her head on to her shoulders, and placed her 
strong white arms on the table, folding her hands so 
tightly that the knuckles grew white. The more I looked 
at them, the more it seemed to me that the Cossack 
was the unruly son of a loving mother. She reproved 
him affectionately while he remained meekly silent; 
there was nothing he could say to her just remonstran- 
ces. 

Suddenly he got up as though stung, pulled his cap 
low over his forehead, slapping it down, and went toward 
the door without buttoning his coat. The woman also got 
up- . . 

“We’ll be back in a minute, Kuzmich,” she said to the 
tavern keeper. 

Their going was accompanied by the laughter and jests 
of the patrons. 

“When the pilot returns he’ll give it to her!” said one 
of them solemnly, 

I followed them out. They moved through the darkness 
about a dozen paces ahead of me, crossed the muddy 
square, and made straight for the high bank of the Volga. 

I could see the woman lurch in her effort to support the 
Cossack, and I could hear the mud squashing under their 
feet. 

“Where are you going? Where are you going?” the 
woman kept asking softly. 

I followed them through, the mud, though my road 
lay in another direction. When they reached the edge of 
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the embankment the Cossack stopped, took a step back, 
and suddenly struck her full in the face. She cried out in 
fright and surprise: 

“Oh, why should you?” 

I too was frightened and ran up to them but the Cossack 
grabbed the woman about the waist, threw her over the 
railing, jumped down after her, and both of them went 
rolling in one dark mass down the grass of the embank- 
ment. Stunned, I stood stock-still listening to the tussle 
and the ripping of clothing and the hoarse breathing of 
the Cossack down there below. The woman kept mutter- 
ing in a low voice: 

“I’ll scream. I’ll scream.” 

Then she gave a loud, painful groan, and everything 
grew still. I felt for a stone and threw it over the em- 
bankment. Nothing but a rustle of weeds. The glass door 
of the tavern banged, somebody grunted as though he 
had fallen, and again there was silence, filled with latent 
terror. 

Halfway up the embankment appeared something large 
and white. Slowly and unsteadily it climbed, sobbing and 
whimpering. I recognised it as the woman. She was climb- 
ing on all fours, like a sheep, and I could see that she 
was naked to the waist. Her large round breasts glowed 
whitely, so that she seemed to have three faces. At last 
she reached the railing and sat down near me, breathing 
like a winded horse and trying to smooth her dishevelled 
hair. Dark smudges of dirt were clearly visible on her 
white body. She wept and brushed away her tears with 
the movements of a cat washing its face. 

“Heavens, who are you? Get away, you shameless 
boy!” she cried softly on catching sight of me. 

I could not go away; I was paralysed by wonderment 
and bitter grief. I remembered the words of Granny’s 
sister: 

“Woman’s a force to be reckoned with. Didn’t Eve de- 
ceive God himself?” 

The woman got up, covered her breasts with the rem- 
nants of her dress, thus exposing her legs, and quickly 
walked away. Up the embankment climbed the Cossack 
waving some white garments in the 'air. He gave a low 
whistle, listened, and then said in a gay tone: 
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“Darya! Well, didn’t I tell you a Cossack would 
always get what he wanted? So you thought I was drunk, 
did you? Oh no, that was just to fool you, Darya!” 

He stood firmly on his ieet, and his voice sounded 
sober and mocking. Stooping down, he wiped the mud 
off his boots with the woman’s clothes and went on talking: 

“Here, take your blouse! Come on, Darya, no sulking!” 
and in a loud voice he called her an obscene name. 

I remained sitting there on a heap of brush listening 
to that voice so isolated in the silence of the night, and 
so crushingly imperious. 

Before my eyes danced the lights of the lanterns on 
the square. From out of a dump of dark trees to the 
right rose the white School for Daughters of the Nobility. 
Lazily telling off his filthy words and waving the white 
garments, the Cossack set out over the square and 
vanished like a bad dream. 

From the water tower down below came the sound of 
steam hissing through an outlet pipe. A cab clattered 
down the descent to the river. Not a soul was in sight. 
Anguished, I walked along the edge of the embankment, 
clutching in my hand a cold stone which 1 had intended 
to throw at the Cossack. Near the church of St. George 
the Conqueror 1 was stopped by the night watchman, 
who angrily asked who I was and what I carried in the 
sack on my back. 

When I told him about the Cossack, he roared with, 
laughter. 

“That’s something for you!” he cried. “Cossacks don’t 
stand on ceremony, brother! They’re no match for us. 
And the woman was a bitch all right!” 

Again he went off into peals of laughter and I con- 
tinued on my way, wondering what he found to laugh at. 

In horror I kept thinking: what if that woman had 
been my mother, or my grandmother? 

VIII 

When the first snow fell, grandfather once more took 
me to Granny’s sister. 

“It won’t do you any harm— no harm,” he said. 

I felt that during the summer I had lived through 
tremendous experiences, making me older and wiser, 
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while life at my employers’ had become duller than ever. 
In the same old way these people poisoned themselves by 
overeating; they talked about their ailments in the same 
monotonous detail; the old woman prayed to her God 
with the same fearful vengeance. The younger mistress 
had grown thinner after giving birth to another child, 
but while taking up less space, she continued to move 
about with the same staid importance as when she had 
been pregnant. As she sewed clothes for the children she 
would quietly sing one and the same song: 

Vanya , Vanya , Vanichka , 

Brother Vanya , brother dear, 

I will sit upon the sled , 

You will kneel behind and steer. 

If anyone entered the room she would immediately 
stop singing and say angrily: 

‘‘What do you want?” 

I was certain that this was the only song she knew. 

In the evenings my mistresses would call me into the 
dining room and say: 

“Tell us about your life on the steamboat.” 

Sitting on a chair near the lavatory door, I told them 
everything. I enjoyed recalling that other life in the 
midst of this life, into which I had been forced against 
my will. As I became absorbed in my story, I would forget 
about my audience, but not for long. The women had 
never been on a steamer and would ask: 

“Weren’t you scared?” 

I could not understand what there was to be scared of. 

“What if the boat had turned over- in a deep place and 
sunk?” 

My master laughed, and while I knew that steamers 
did not turn over and sink in deep places, I was unable 
to convince the women of this. The older one was sure 
that steamers did not float on the water, but that their 
paddle wheels moved along the bottom like the wheels 
of a cart along a road. 

“How can it float if it’s iron? An axe don’t float, does 
it?” 

“But a dipper does.” 

“A fine comparison! A dipper’s little and empty.” 
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When I told them about Smury and his books, they 
eyed me suspiciously. The old woman claimed that only 
fools and heretics wrote books. 

“What about the Psalter? And King David?” 

“The Psalter’s a holy book, and even so King David 
asked God’s forgiveness for the psalms.” 

“Where’s that written?” 

“Here on my hand! I’ll give you a smart smack on the 
back of the head to teach you where!” 

She knew everything, and made all her remarks — 
always absurd — with the utmost confidence. 

“The Tatar on Pechorka Street died and his soul came 
pouring our of his throat, black as tar.” 

“The soul’s a spirit,” 1 said. 

“I’m talking about a Tatar, you fool,” she retorted 
witheringly. 

My young mistress was also afraid of books. 

“It’s very harmful to read books, especially when 
you’re young,” she said. “There was a girl lived on our 
street — Grebeshok Street — came from a good family too, 
but she started reading books and she read and read until 
she fell in love with the deacon! Didn’t the deacon’s wife 
go at her though! Tooth and nail! Right out in the street 
in front of everybody! Something awful!” 

Sometimes I would use words from Smury’s books, in 
one of which I had read: “Strictly speaking, no one in- 
vented gunpowder; it made its appearance as a result of 
a long process of minor observations and discoveries.” 

For some unintelligible reason these words stuck in my 
mind. I became especially fond of the expression “strictly 
speaking”, which seemed to me very forceful. The use of 
it cost me much suffering — needless suffering, a rather 
common variety. 

One evening when the family asked me to tell them 
about my experiences on the steamer I answered: 

“Strictly speaking, there’s nothing to tell.” 

They were overwhelmed, and began croaking: 

“What’s that? What did you say?” 

All four of them broke out laughing. 

“ ‘Strictly speaking’! Good heavens!” they kept repeat- 
ing. 

Even my master said to me: 
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“That was a silly thing to say.” 

For a long time after that they called me “strictly 
speaking”. 

“Hey, there, ‘strictly speaking’! How about coming 
over here and wiping up the lloor after the baby, ‘strictly 
speaking’?” 

This senseless teasing surprised rather than offended 
me. 

I lived in a fog of stupefying misery which I tried to 
relieve by working as hard as possible. There was plenty 
of work. There were two infants in the household, and 
since my carping mistresses were forever dismissing the 
nursemaid, the, care of the babies fell largely to me. Every 
day I washed diapers and once a week I went to Gen- 
darme Spring to rinse the clothes. The washwomen there 
laughed at me. 

“What are you doing this woman’s work for?” they 
would say. 

Sometimes as a result of their teasing 1 would lash them 
with wet clothes; they would pay me back in kind, and 
I found it jolly and interesting to be with them. 

Gendarme Spring flowed at the bottom of a deep gully 
leading to the Oka River. The gully separated the city 
from a field named after the ancient Slavonic God Yarilo. 
To this field the townspeople came to promenade on 
Semik.* Granny told me that in her youth people still 
believed in Yarilo and paid him homage. They would tar 
a wheel, set fire to it, and send it rolling down the hill 
accompanied by shouts and singing. If it reached the 
Oka, that meant that Yarilo accepted their tribute; the 
summer would be fine and would bring happiness to all. 

Most of the washwomen lived in Yarilo Field, and all 
of them were energetic and sharp-tongued. They had a 
thorough knowledge of the life of the city and it was 
interesting to listen to their accounts of the merchants, 
clerks, and officers for whom they worked. Rinsing the 
clothes during the winter in the icy water of the spring 
was a cruel task; the women’s hands froze until the skin 
cracked. They stood bending over the wooden trough into 
which the water flowed, barely protected from wind and 


* The Thursday of the seventh week after Easter. — Tr. 
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snow by an old, dilapidated wooden roof. Their faces 
were flushed and frost-bitten, their aching fingers refused 
to bend, the tears flowed from their eyes, but they kept 
up an incessant chatter, informing each other of the latest 
happenings and accepting things and people with excep- 
tional courage. 

The one who spoke best was Natalya Kozlovskaya, a 
woman somewhat over thirty, fresh and strong, with 
mocking eyes and a particularly sharp and versatile 
tongue. The other women always listened attentively when 
she spoke; they sought her advice and respected her for 
her skill at work, her neat way of dressing, and for the 
fact that she sent her daughter to study at the Gymnasium. 
When she made her way down the slippery path, bend- 
ing under the weight of two basketloads of wet clothes, 
they would greet her cheerfully. 

“How’s that daughter of yours?” they would ask. 

“She’s all right, praise the Lord. Studying.” 

“She’ll be a gentlewoman before you know it.” 

“That’s what I sent her to school for. How did the 
lady fair come by her golden hair? She got it from us, 
from the scum of the earth. Where else? The more you 
know, the finer you grow. God sent us into this world 
young and foolish, but He wants us to leave it old and 
wise. So it’s up to us to study and learn things.” 

Everyone became silent when she spoke, listening at- 
tentively to her sure, flowing speech. They praised her to 
her face and behind her back, wondering at her strength 
and endurance and cleverness. But no one tried to imitate 
her. She made herself some leather gauntlets out of boot 
tops in order to protect her arms to the elbow and 
prevent her sleeves from getting wet. Everyone said it 
was a clever thing to have done, but nobody else did it, 
and when I appeared in such gauntlets the women only 
laughed at me. 

“Ho, ho! Learning from a woman!” they chided. 

And they would say about her daughter: 

“What an important young miss! Well, there’ll be one 
lady the more, and what of it? Maybe she won’t finish 
her studies — maybe she’ll die first.” 

“Life’s not so easy for the learned ones either. Take 
the daughter of the Bakhilovs— just look how long she 
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studied. And what became of her in the end? A school- 
teacher. And once a schoolteacher, that means an old 
maid.” 

“Sure enough. A man’ll grab you up without any 
book-learning, long as there’s something to grab hold 
of!” 

“A woman’s brain don’t lie in her head!” 

It was strange and disturbing to hear them speak so 
shamelessly of themselves. I knew how soldiers and 
sailors and ditchdiggers spoke about women and I had 
heard men boast to each other about their own virility 
and about the number of women they had fooled. I sensed 
their hostility to “the skirts”, but whenever I heard a 
man telling about his conquests, his bragging was ac- 
companied by something which led me to think his words 
contained more exaggeration than truth. 

The washwomen did not tell each other about their 
love affairs, but when they spoke about the men, they did 
so with a mockery and a vengeance corroborating the 
statement that women were a force to be reckoned 
with. 

“However you try to pass them by, you’re sure to come 
back to the women,” said Natalya one day. 

“The veriest truth,” shouted an old hag in a hoarse 
voice. “Don’t the monks and the hermits abandon God 
Himself to come to us?” 

This talk to the accompaniment of the sobbing of the 
suds and the slapping of the wet clothes here in this filthy 
hole at the bottom of the gully where not even the cleans- 
ing snow could lie for any length of time — this shameful, 
vicious talk about a great mystery, about the source from 
which spring all peoples and all tribes, roused in me a 
timorous revulsion, making my thoughts and sensibilities 
recoil from Sail the “love affairs” pressing so insistently 
about me; for long the conception of “love” was closely 
associated in my mind with these filthy, obscene affairs. 

Yet in the gully among the washwomen, or in the 
kitchens among the officers’ batmen, or in the cellars 
among the labourers, I found life incomparably more in- 
teresting than at home, where the frozen patterns of 
speech, concepts, and events roused nothing but a dull, 
chafing boredom. My employers’ lives moved in a 
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vicious circle of eating, sleeping, being ill, and of fussily 
getting ready to eat and sleep. They were forever talking 
about sin and death, clustering about these fears like 
grain about the millstone, in dreadful expectation of 
being crushed. 

. In off hours I would go out into the shed and chop 
wood so as to be alone. But I rarely found solitude, for 
the officers’ batmen would be sure to come and begin 
talking about the people in our yard. 

Most often I was joined by Yermokhin or Sidorov. 
The first was a tall, stoop-shouldered man from Kaluga. 
He had a small head and filmy eyes and seemed woven 
entirely of thick, strong sinews. He was lazy, and 
exasperatingly stupid. His movements were slow and 
clumsy, and whenever he set eyes on a woman he would 
mumble and slump forward as though about to fall at 
her feet. None of the men in our yard could understand 
the speed with which he conquered cooks and chamber- 
maids; they all envied him and stood in awe of his 
bearish-like strength. Sidorov was a thin, bony fellow 
from Tula. He was always sad of mien, spoke softly, 
coughed timidly; his eyes burned with a faltering light, 
and he kept glancing into dark corners. Whether speak- 
ing in his hushed voice or sitting silent, he kept his eyes 
glued to the darkest corner. 

“What are you looking at?” 

“Perhaps a mouse will run out. I love mice — such 
quick, quiet little things.” 

I wrote letters for the batmen — to their sweethearts or 
to their families in the village. I enjoyed doing this, 
especially for Sidorov. Every Saturday he wrote to his 
sister in Tula. 

He would invite me into his kitchen and sit beside me 
at the table, rubbing his shaved head briskly and whis- 
pering into my ear: 

“Well, let’s begin. First— -like you’re supposed: ‘Most 
respectful sister! May you enjoy good health for years 
on end’ — and all the rest of it. Finished? Good, Now 
write: ‘I got your ruble, but you mustn’t do that and I 
thank you very much. I don’t need anything, we live fine.’ 
We don’t live fine at all. We live like a pack of dogs, but 
you don’t have to tell her that. Write: ‘We live fine.’ 
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She’s still too little; she’s only fourteen years old. Why 
should she know everything? And now go on writing like 
they taught you.” 

He hung over my left shoulder, breathing hotly and 
odoriferously into my face and whispering insistently: 

“Tell her not to let the boys hug her or touch her 
breasts or anything else. Write: ‘If somebody talks gentle 
to you, don’t believe him. He just wants to fool you and 
ruin you.’ ” 

He made a great effort not to cough. His grey face 
became crimson, his cheeks billowed out, the tears came 
to his eyes, and he bent double on his chair, knocking 
against me. 

“You’re pushing my arm!” 

“That’s all right; you go ahead and write: ‘Be wary 
of the fine gentlemen most of all; they’ll fool a girl the 
very first time. They know how to talk and can say any- 
thing, and once you believe them, there’s nothing for you 
after that but a brothel. If you save up a ruble, give it to 
the priest; he’ll keep it for you if he’s a good man. But 
better to bury it in the ground somewhere — be sure nobody 
sees you and remember where.’ ” 

It was very painful to listen to his whispering, drowned 
out by the screeching of the hinges on the little window 
overhead. I glanced about at the sooty stove and at the 
cupboard, covered with fly-spots. The kitchen was in- 
describably dirty, full of bedbugs, reeking of smoke and 
kerosene and fried grease. Roaches rustled on the stove 
and among the kindling. My soul was desolate, and I 
could have wept for that poor soldier and his sister. How 
was it possible to live like that? 

I went on writing, disregarding Sidorov’s whispering. 
I wrote about how dull and hurtful life was, while he 
sighed and said to me: 

“You’ve written a lot. Thanks. Now she’ll know what 
to be afraid of.” 

“You mustn’t be afraid of anything,” I retorted angri- 
ly, though I myself was afraid of many things. 

The soldier laughed and cleared his throat. 

“Stupid! How can you help being afraid? What about 
the fine gentlemen? What about God? And lots of other 
things?” 
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On receiving a letter from his sister he would say 
anxiously: 

“Please hurry and read it to me.” 

Three times he would have me read the almost in- 
decipherable note, so disappointingly brief and dull. 

He was kind and softhearted, but his attitude toward 
women was like that of everyone eifee— coarse and 
primitive. As I voluntarily and involuntarily witnessed 
the affairs which swiftly developed before my very eyes, 
I observed that Sidorov would rouse a woman’s pity with 
his complaints about the hard life of a soldier and turn 
her head with feigned affection, while later, when telling 
Yermokhin about his conquest, he would spit and make a 
face, as if he had just swallowed a bitter dose. This 
wounded me to the quick, and I asked the soldier why 
they all lied and deceived and made sport of the women, 
passing them on from one to the other, often even beat- 
ing them. 

He only laughed softly and said: 

“Don’t pay any attention to such things. They’re bad- 
even sinful. You’re too young. It’s too early for you to 
know.” 

But one day I succeeded in getting a more definite 
answer and one which I never forgot. 

“Do you think she don’t know I’m fooling her?” he 
said with a wink and a cough. “She knows all right! She 
wants me to fool her. Everybody lies about such things. 
They’re ashamed, because nobody really loves anybody 
else — they just do it for fun. That’s very shameful. Just 
wait a bit and you’ll learn for yourself. You have to do 
it at night, or if it’s daytime, hiding away in some dark 
comer like a lumber-room. It’s for this God drove Adam 
and Eve out of Paradise, and it’s for this all people a 
unhappy.” 

He said this so well, so sadly, so remorsefully that it 
somewhat compensated for his “affairs”. I was more 
friendly with him than with Yermokhin, whom I hated 
and whom I tried in every way to plague and ridicule. 
My efforts were successful, and often he would chase me 
through the yard with violent intentions, usually thwarted 
by his clumsiness. 

“It’s forbidden,” said Sidorov, 
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I knew it was forbidden, but I did not believe it was 
the cause of human unhappiness because I had often 
observed an extraordinary expression in the eyes of those 
who were in love, and I sensed the exceptional bene- 
volence of lovers. It was a joy to witness the heart’s 
holiday born of love. 

But as I remember it, life at that time seemed to grow 
ever more dull and cruel, congealed irrevocably in the 
forms and relationships which I observed from day to 
day. 1 never even considered the possibility of anything 
better than that which existed, than that which con- 
fronted me, unchanging, day after day. 

But once the soldiers told me something that stirred 
me deeply. In one of the flats lived the cutter from the 
best tailor shop in town. He was a quiet, modest man, not 
a Russian. His wife was a small woman without any 
children, who read books all day long. In the midst of the 
noise of our yard, among all the drunkards living in our 
house, these two remained unseen and unheard. They 
did not entertain, and they themselves never went any- 
where except to the theatre on holidays. 

The husband was away at work from early morning 
till late at night; his wife, who looked like a girl in her 
teens, went to the library twice a week in the after- 
noon. I often saw her walking along the lane with tiny 
steps and a slight limp, her little hands neatly gloved, 
swinging her books from a strap like any schoolgirl — so 
simple and fresh and new and clean. She had a birdlike 
face with quick little eyes, and she was as pretty as a 
china doll on a mantel. The soldiers said that one of her 
ribs was missing on the right side, and that was why she 
limped, but I liked her limp; it immediately set her apart 
from the officers’ wives in our yard. In spite of their shrill 
voices and loud clothes and high bustles, these women 
looked old and worn, as though they had long been lying 
forgotten .in some dark . closet among other discarded 
things. 

The little wife of the cutter was considered not quite 
normal by the neighbours. They said her mind had be- 
come so touched by reading that she was no longer 
capable of looking after the house. Her husband did the 
marketing himself and gave orders to the cook, a huge, 
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sullen foreign woman with one inflamed eye that was 
always running, and a tiny pink slit in place of the other. 
The mistress herself, as they said, was unable to tell beef 
from veal, and one day disgraced herself by buying 
horseradish instead of parsley. 

Just imagine the shame of it! 

All three of them were out of place in that house; 
they seemed to have fallen there by chance, like birds 
who have sought protection from wintry blasts by flying 
through the window of a dirty, stuffy human habitation. 

And then the batmen told me that the officers were 
playing a low and churlish game with the cutter’s little 
wife. Almost every day one of them would send her a 
note telling of his love and heartache and extolling her 
beauty. She would reply by asking to be left in peace, 
expressing her regret that she had caused them suffering 
and praying God to free them of their attachment. On 
receiving such a note, the officers would read it collective- 
ly, have a good laugh, and collectively compose another 
letter to her signed by any one of them. 

As they told me this, the batmen also laughed and 
upbraided the woman. 

“The stupid, lame little fool,” said Yermokhin in his 
deep bass. 

“All women like to be fooled,” chimed in Sidorov. 
“They understand all right.” 

I did not believe that the cutter’s wife realised they 
were making fun of her, and I made up my mind to in- 
form her. One day, seeing her cook go down into the 
cellar, I ran up the back stairs to the little woman’s flat, 
entered the kitchen, found it empty, and went into the 
dining room, where the cutter’s wife was sitting at the 
table holding a heavy gold cup in one hand and a book 
in the other. In her fright she pressed the book to her 
breast and cried in a low voice: 

“Who is it? Augusta! Who are you?” 

I poured out a confusion of words, expecting her to 
throw the book or the cup at me. She was sitting in a 
large maroon armchair ? and was dressed in a blue dress- 
ing gown with fringe at the hem, and lace at the throat 
and wrists, while her wavy brown hair cascaded about 
her shoulders. She looked like an angel from the King’s 
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Portal in church. Leaning back in the chair, she fixed her 
round eyes on me angrily at first, but soon her expression 
softened into a wondering smile. 

When I had told her everything, I turned to leave. 

“Wait!” she cried. 

She put the cup on a tray, tossed the book on the table, 
folded her hands, and said in the full voice of a grown 
person : 

“What a strange boy you are! Come here.” 

I approached hesitantly. She took my hand and stroked 
it with cold little fingers. 

“No one sent you to tell me that, did they?” she asked. 
“Very well, I believe you — you thought of it yourself.” 

Letting go of my hand, she covered her eyes and said 
in a soft, pained voice: 

“So that’s what those filthy soldiers say about me!” 

“You better move away,” I advised solemnly. 
“Why?” 

“They’ll be the ruin of you.” 

She laughed pleasantly. 

“Have you ever studied?” she asked. “Do you like to 
read books?” 

“I have no time to read.” 

“If you like to read, you’d find time. Well, thank you 
very much.” 

She held out her little hand with a silver coin between 
thumb and forefinger. I was ashamed to take this cold 
gratuity, but I dared not refuse. On leaving I placed it 
on the post of the stairway. 

I carried away with me a profound and wholly new 
impression. It was as though day had suddenly dawned 
for me, and for some time thereafter I lived in the joy of 
remembering that spacious room and the cutter’s little 
wife dressed in blue like an angel. Everything there had 
been unfamiliarly beautiful; a thick golden rug had lain 
under her feet and the wintry day had glanced through 
the silvery window to warm itself in her presence. 

I wanted to have another look at her. What would 
happen if I went and asked her for a book? 

I went, and found her in exactly the same place, again 
with a book in her hands. But this time her face was 
tied up in a brown kerchief and one eye was swollen. 
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She handed me a book in a black binding and mumbled 
something unintelligible. Sadly I took away the book, 
which smelled of creosote and aniseed drops. On reaching 
home I wrapped it in paper and a clean blouse and hid it 
up in the attic, lest my employers find it and destroy it. 

They subscribed to the Niva for the sake of the dress 
patterns and the souvenirs which came with it. They 
never read the magazine, but after looking at the pic- 
tures, put it up on top of the wardrobe in the bedroom. At 
the end of the year they had it bound and hid it under 
the bed along with three volumes of the Picture Review. 
Whenever I washed the bedroom floor the books became 
soaked with dirty water. My master subscribed to the 
newspaper, 7 he Russian Courier. 

“The devil only knows why they write such stuff,* 
he would say when reading it in the evenings. “What a 
bore!” 

On Saturday, while hanging up the clothes in the attic, 
I remembered the book. I took it out, unwrapped it and 
read the first line: 

“Houses are like people, in that each one has its own 
physiognomy.” 

I was struck by the truth of this statement. I read on, 
and continued reading there at the dormer window until 
the cold drove me away. That evening, when my em- 
ployers went to vespers, I took the book into the kitchen 
and lost myself in the worn pages, as yellow as autumn 
leaves. They transported me into another world, with 
different names and relationships, where I met noble 
heroes and base villains unlike any of the people I knew. 
It was a long novel by de Montepin depicting a strange, 
dynamic life crammed with people and events. Every- 
thing in the novel was amazingly lucid, as though some 
light hidden between the lines illuminated the good and 
the bad, helping the reader to love and to hate, and led 
him on and on through the tangle ' of circumstances in 
which all these people were caught. An insistent desire 
was bom to help this one and hinder that. The reader 
utterly forgot that all this life, so unexpectedly revealed, 
existed only on paper. In fact, everything was forgotten 
in the fluctuations of the conflict, one minute filling him 
with joy, the next with despair. 
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So utterly absorbed did I become in my reading that 
when the doorbell tinkled, I could not at first comprehend 
who was ringing it and why. 

The candle had almost burned out, and the candlestick 
I had polished that morning was coated with wax. The 
icon lamp, which it was my duty to tend, had slipped 
out of its frame and gone out. I rushed about the kitchen 
trying to hide the traces of my crime by shoving the 
book under the stove and mending the lamp. 

“Are you deaf? Can’t you hear the bell?” cried the 
nurse, running out of the bedroom. 

I hurried to the front door. 

“Snoozing?” asked my master severely; his wife com- 
plained that she had caught her death of cold all because 
of me, while his mother began to harangue me. As soon 
as she entered the kitchen she noticed the burnt candle 
and asked me what I had been doing. 

The fear that she would find the book stunned me, as 
though I had just fallen from a great height, robbing me 
of speech. The old woman shouted that if they didn’t 
watch out I would be setting the house on fire, and when 
my master and his wife came in to have supper she said: 

“Just see, he’s burned up a whole candle, and he’ll 
burn down the house yet.” 

During supper the four of them kept scolding me, 
recalling all my voluntary and involuntary crimes and 
warning me that I would come to a bad end. But I knew 
their words were prompted neither by' malice nor benev- 
olence, but simply by boredom. And it was strange to 
see how silly and insignificant they looked in comparison 
with the people in the book. 

When they had finished eating and were heavy with 
food, they turned wearily to their beds. The old woman, 
after first directing some vicious complaints to God, 
crawled up on the stove and became quiet. Whereupon 
I took my book from under the stove and went to sit by 
the window. The night was bright, with a full moon shin- 
ing, but even so the print was too small to be made out. 
My longing to read was irrepressible. Taking a copper 
pan off the shelf, I deflected the moonlight on to the 
book, but this was worse— even darker. Then I stood up 
on the bench in the corner and began to read by the 
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light of the icon lamp. In my weariness I slipped down 
on to the bench and fell asleep and was awakened by 
the cries and blows of the old woman. She stood there 
barefoot, in nothing but her shift, angrily tossing her head, 
her face flushed with anger, holding my book and strik- 
ing me with it across the shoulders. 

“Oh come, mom, stop your shouting,” wailed Victor 
from his bunk. “There’s no living with you.” 

“That’s the end of the book — she’ll tear it up,” 
thought L 

At breakfast the next morning I was called to account. 

“Where did you get that book?” asked my master 
sternly. 

The women competed in shouting at me, while Victor 
picked up the book and sniffed it. 

“Smells of perfume, honest to goodness,” he said. 

When I told them the book belonged to the priest, 
they examined it in wonder, indignant that the priest 
should read novels. This, however, caused them to calm 
down a bit, though my master still warned me it was 
dangerous and harmful to read. 

“It was them— the readers— who blew up the railroad, 
in an attempt to kill—” 

“Have you gone crazy?” interrupted his wife in fright. 
“What ideas you are putting into his head!” 

I carried de Montepin to the soldier and told him 
what had happened. Without a word Sidorov took the 
book, opened up a little chest, found a clean towel, 
wrapped the book in it, and hid it in the chest. 

“Don’t mind them. Come here and read; I won’t tell 
anyone,” he said. “And if you come when I’m not home, 
you’ll find the key behind the icon. Open up the chest 
and read to your heart’s content.” 

Thanks to my employers’ attitude towards the book, 

I came to cherish it as a vastly important and awe-inspir- 
ing secret. The fact that certain “readers” had blown up 
a railroad in the attempt to kill someone interested me 
little, though I had not forgotten the priest’s question 
during confession, nor the student reading in the base- 
ment, nor Smury's references to “the right books”, nor yet 
what grandfather had said about “freemasoners” who 
read black books and dealt in black magic: 
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“And during the blessed reign of Tsar Alexander 
Pavlovich, the fine nobles conspired with the black-bookers 
and the freemasoners to give over the entire Russian 
people into the hands of the Roman Pope, the Jesuits. 
Here General Arakcheyev steps in, catches them all and 
sends the whole lot to Siberia, regardless of title or po- 
sition. There they worked like ordinary convicts until 
they rotted away like any filth.” 

I also remembered “umbraculum, strewn with stars”, 
and “Gervassi”, and the solemn, mocking words: “Oh, 
ignorant creatures, presuming to probe our affairs! 
Never shall your poor minds so much as approach them!” 

I felt that I was on the threshold of some great mystery, 
and this. feeling made me live like one possessed. I longed 
to finish the book, dreading that it would, become lost 
or damaged in the batman’s kitchen. How could I ever 
explain such a thing to the cutter’s wife? 

The old woman kept a sharp eye on me to see that 
I did not visit the soldier, and was constantly nagging 
at me: 

“Bookworm! It’s only loose living the books teach. 
Look at her who spends all her time over books — she 
can’t even go to market any more. Always having affairs 
with the officers! Don’t I know how she lets them come 
to see her in the daytime?” 

I wanted to cry out: 

“That’s a lie! She doesn’t have affairs with them!” 

But I dared not defend the cutter’s wife lest the old 
woman should guess the book was hers. 

For several days I lived in an extremity of misery. I 
became absent-minded and could not sleep, filled with 
anxiety over the fate of de Montepin. One day the cook 
from the cutter’s house stopped me in the yard and 
said: 

“Bring back the book.” 

I chose the hour after dinner, when my employers 
were taking their nap, to appear before the cutter’s wife 
in a state of dejection and embarrassment. 

I saw her now as I had seen her that first time, except- 
ing that she was dressed differently. She was wearing a 
grey skirt and a black velvet bodice with a turquoise 
cross at her throat. She reminded me of a bullfinch. 
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When I told her I had not had time to finish the book 
and that I was forbidden to read, the hurt of it and the 
joy of seeing her once more caused my eyes to fill with 
tears. 

“What stupid people!” she said, raising her fine 
brows. “And I thought your master had an interesting 
face. Don’t let it upset you so; I’ll think of a way out. 
I’ll write to him .” 

This frightened me, and I told her that I had lied to 
my master by saying the book belonged to the priest. 

“Please don’t write,” I begged. “They’ll only laugh 
at you and scold you. Nobody in our house likes you; 
they all make fun of you and call you a fool and say 
you have a rib missing.” 

My words came out all in a rush, and as soon as they 
were spoken I realised they were offensive. She bit her 
upper lip and slapped herself on the hip as though she 
were on horseback. I hung my head and wished the earth 
would open to swallow me up, but presently she sank 
down on a chair and burst out laughing. 

“Oh, how stupid, how very stupid! But what can I do 
about it?” she asked herself as she gazed fixedly at me. 
Then with a sigh she added: “You’re a very strange 
boy — very.” 

. I glanced into the mirror next to her and saw a high- 
cheekboned, broad-nosed face with a large bruise on the 
forehead and untrimmed hair sticking out in all direc- 
tions. Was this what you called “a very strange boy”? 
Certainly there was no resemblance between this strange 
boy and that dainty china doll. 

“You didn’t take the money I gave you last time. Why 
not?” 

“I didn’t need it.” 

She sighed. 

“Well, it can’t be helped. If they permit you to read, 
come back and I shall give you books.” 

There were three lying on the mantel; the one I had 
just returned was the thickest. I gazed at it sadly. The 
cutter’s wife held out a little pink hand and said: 

“Well, good-bye.” 

I cautiously touched her hand and hurried away. 

Perhaps it was true what they said of her: that she 
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did not understand anything. Had she not just called 
twenty kopeks money, like a small child? 

But I liked this in her. 


IX 

It is both sad and amusing to recall how much insult 
and injury and trepidation my sudden passion for read- 
ing caused me. 

it seemed to me that the books belonging to the cut- 
ter’s wife were terribly expensive, and in the fear that my 
old mistress would bum them up, I tried to put them 
out of my mind and began to take little bright-coloured 
books from the shop where I bought the bread for break- 
fast. 

The shopkeeper was a most unpleasant fellow — thick- 
lipped and sweaty, with a flabby, pasty face spotted and 
scarred with scrofula, with pale eyes and puffy hands 
ending in stubby fingers. 

In the evenings his shop became a rendezvous for 
young boys and girls of easy virtue from our street. My 
master’s brother went there to drink beer and play cards 
almost every evening. I was often sent to call him for 
supper and more than once I caught glimpses of the 
florid, foolish wife of the shopkeeper sitting on the knees 
of Victor or some other young man in the crowded little 
room behind the shop. Apparently the owner took no 
offence; nor did he take offence when his sister, who 
helped him wait on the customers, was embraced by sol- 
diers and singers and anyone else who so desired. There 
was very little to sell in the shop, and the owner explained 
this by saying that the enterprise was a new one, and 
he had not yet had time to get going properly, though he 
had opened up in the autumn. He showed his customers 
filthy pictures and allowed anyone who wished to copy 
smutty verses. 

I read the vapid books of Misha Yevstigneyev, paying 
a kopek a piece for the privilege; I found this expensive, 
and the books gave me no pleasure at all. Guak, or 7 rue 
to the Death ; Francil , the Venetian ; 7 he Battle of the 
Russian / xmlh the Kabardinians , or the Fair Mohammedan 
Who Lied on the Coffin of Her Spouse , such lit- 
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erature could not satisfy me, and often roused my indig- 
nation. It was as though the books were trying to make 
a fool out of me by relating such improbable things in 
such clumsy language. 

Books like The Streltsi , Yuri Miloslavsky , The Mys- 
terious Monk, and Yapancha, the Tatar Horseman, 
pleased me more; at least they left some impression. But 
most of all I enjoyed the Lives of the Saints . Here was 
something serious and convincing, at times evp deeply 
moving. For some reason all the men martyrs reminded 
me of “That’s Fine”, all the women martyrs reminded 
me of Granny, while the prelates reminded me of grand- 
father in his best moments. 

I did my reading up in the attic or out in the shed 
when I went to chop wood. Both places were equally 
cold and uncomfortable. If the book was particularly 
interesting or if I had to finish it in a hurry, I would get 
up at night and read by the light of a candle. But the 
old woman noticed that the candles diminished during 
the night and took to measuring them with a splinter of 
wood which she hid away. I usually discovered the 
splinter and evened it down to the size of the burnt 
candle, but if I failed to do so, and in the morning she 
discovered a discrepancy between the length of the candle 
and the splinter, she would raise such a hullabaloo in 
the kitchen that Victor once shouted indignantly from 
his bunk: 

“Quit your barking, mom! There’s no living with you! 
Of course he bums the candles, because he reads books 
—gets them down at the store. I’ve seen him. Go search 
the attic.” 

The old woman rushed up into the attic where she 
found a little book which she tore to shreds , 

Naturally this was a blow, but it only fanned my de- 
sire to read. I was certain that if one of the saints should 
land in this house, my mistresses would begin to teach 
him how to behave, and in general to make him over as 
they saw fit; and they would do this only for lack of 
something better to do. If they should ever stop shouting 
and passing judgment on people and making fun of 
them, they would turn into mutes, unable to speak at 
all, and quite unaware of themselves. In order to be 
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aware of oneself, a person must bear some conscious re- 
lationship to others. The only relationship my employers 
knew was that of teacher and judge, and if a person 
brought himself to live according to their pattern, they 
would judge him even for that. Such was their nature. 

I resorted to various subterfuges in order to read. 
Several times the old woman destroyed my books so that 
I finally found myself in debt to the shopkeeper to the 
enormous amount of forty-seven kopeks! He demanded 
immediate payment and threatened to take it out of my 
employers' money when I came for bread. 

“What’ll happen then?” he asked teasingly. 

I found him unbearably repugnant; apparently he 
sensed this, for he took special delight in torturing me 
with all sorts of threats. Whenever I entered the shop 
his blotched face would smear in a smile. 

“Have you brought the money you owe me?” he would 
ask mildly. 

“No” 

This seemed to disconcert him, and he would frown. 

“No? What am I supposed to do with you? Set the law 
on you, so’s they’ll ship you off to some reformatory?” 

I had no means of getting the money, for my pay was 
given to my grandfather. I did not know what to do. 
When I asked the shopkeeper to wait for his money, he 
extended his hand, as puffy and greasy as a pancake, 
and said: 

“Kiss it. I’ll wait.” 

I picked up a weight from the counter and aimed it 
at his head; he ducked and shouted: 

“Hey, what are you doing? I was just fooling!” 

I felt that he was not fooling, and decided to steal the 
money in order to be rid of him. I often found loose 
change in my master’s pockets when I brushed his clothes 
in the morning; sometimes it would fall out on the floor, 
and once a coin rolled into the woodpile under the stairs. 
I forgot to tell my master about it until some time 
later, when I chanced to come upon a twenty-kopek piece 
among the wood. When I returned it, his wife said to 
him: 

“See? You must count your money when you leave 
it in your pockets.” 
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“Oh, he wouldn’t steal anything,” he replied, smiling 
at me. 

Now that I had resolved to steal the money I recalled 
his words and his trusting smile. That made it hard for 
me. Several times I took some change out of his pockets, 
counted it, and— put it back. I struggled with myself for 
three days, and then all of a sudden things were settled 
very simply. 

“What’s the matter with you these days, Peshkov?” 
asked my master unexpectedly. “You’re not yourself. 
Feeling bad?” 

I told him frankly what was worrying me. 

“Just see what books lead to,” he said with a frown. 
“In one way or another they’re sure to bring you to 
harm.” 

But he gave me fifty kopeks with the warning: 

“Mind you don’t let my wife or my mother know or 
there’ll be trouble.” 

Then he added with a good-natured laugh: 

“You’re a persistent little devil, damn it all! That’s 
all right — not a bad trait. But give up the books! With 
the new year I’ll subscribe to a good newspaper and then 
you’ll have something to read.” 

He did so, and every evening between tea time and 
supper I would read to my employers The Moscow Leaflet , 
which published novels by Vashkov, Rokshanin, Rudni- 
kovsky, and other authors whose books were designed 
for people dying of boredom. 

I disliked reading out loud; it hindered my under- 
standing of the contents. But my audience listened at- 
tentively, with a sort of reverent enthusiasm, gasping 
and exclaiming over the villainy perpetrated, and proudly 
remarking to each other: 

“And here we are living along so calm and peaceful, 
without knowing a thing of what goes on outside, praise 
the Lord!” 

They mixed everything up, attributing the deeds of 
the famous highwayman Churkin to the coachman Foma 
Kruchina; they were constantly confusing the names, and 
when I would straighten them out they would say in 
amazement: 

“What a memory the boy has!” 
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Quite often 7 he Moscow Leaflet would publish verse 
by. Leonid Grave. I liked it immensely and copied it into 
my notebook, but my mistresses would say of the poet: 

“Just think of it — an old man writing poetry!” 

“It’s all the same to him, drunk and feeble-minded 
as he is!” 

I enjoyed the poetry of Struzhkin and Count Memento- 
Mori, but both the old and the young women insisted 
that poetry was sheer nonsense. 

“It’s only clowns and actors talk poetry.” 

How tedious were those winter evenings in that stuffy 
little room with the eyes of my employers fixed on me! 
Night, still as death, reigned beyond the window; now 
and then came a crackling of frost, but the people sat 
about the table without a word, like frozen fish. Or else 
the wind would claw at walls and window-panes, shriek- 
ing down the chimneys, banging the dampers, while from 
the nursery came a wailing of infants. It made me want 
to slink off into some dark corner and howl like a wolf. 

At one end of the table sat the women, sewing or knit- 
ting socks; at the other, Victor leaned reluctantly over 
some drawing he was copying, shouting every once in 
a while: 

“Stop shaking the table! There’s no living with you, 
you shike-pikes, you hammer bills!” 

Off to one side my master sat in front of an enormous 
frame, embroidering a tablecloth in cross-stitch. From 
beneath his nimble fingers emerged red crabs, blue fish, 
yellow butterflies and brown autumn leaves. He himself 
had made up the design and had been executing it for 
three winters. Now he was thoroughly sick of it and 
often in the daytime, if I was not busy, he would say to 
me: 

“Well, Peshkov, have a go at the tablecloth.” 

So I would pick up the heavy needle and have a go. 
I felt sorry for my master and was always anxious to 
help him in any way possible. It seemed to me that one 
day he would stop his drawing and embroidering and 
card playing, and begin to do something else, something 
interesting, the something of which he dreamed when, 
suddenly laying down his work, he would stare at it 
wonderingly, as though seeing it for the first time. 
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Standing there with his hair falling over his brows and 
cheeks, he had the look of a novice in a monastery. 

“What are you thinking about?” his wife would ask. 

“Nothing special,” he would reply, resuming his work. 

I would marvel in silence. How could you ask a per- 
son what he was thinking about? And how could he 
answer such a question? A person thinks about many 
things at once — about what his eyes are beholding now, 
or what they beheld yesterday or last year, all the 
impressions’ vague and confused, in constant movement, 
constant change. 

The articles from The Moscow Leaflet did not last out 
an evening, and I suggested reading the magazines piled 
under the bed in the bedroom. 

“What’s there to read in them?” asked my young mis- 
tress sceptically. “Nothing but pictures.” 

But the Picture Review was not the only periodical 
stored under the bed. There was also The Flame , from 
which we began reading Sahas’ Count Tyatin-Baltiisky. 
My master was delighted with the foolish hero of this 
story, laughing till the tears rolled down his cheeks at 
the sad adventures of that young gentleman. 

“Oh, how funny!” he would cry. 

“It’s all just made up,” his wife would say in order 
to demonstrate the independence of her opinion. 

The volumes from under the bed rendered me a great 
service. Because of them I won the right to take maga- 
zines into the kitchen and read at night. 

Fortunately for me, the old woman went to sleep in 
the bedroom after the nurse went on a drinking bout. 
Victor did not object to my reading; when everyone was 
asleep, he would quietly dress himself and vanish until 
morning. My mistress always took the candle into the 
other room, so that I was left without a light. Since I 
had no money to buy a candle, I began to secretly gather 
the wax off the candlesticks and put it into an empty 
sardine tin, covering it with icon-lamp oil and twisting 
a wick out of thread. In this way I obtained a smoky 
sort of lamp which I placed up on the stove. 

Whenever I turned a page of these enormous volumes, 
the little red tongue of flame would flicker and threaten 
to go out; the wick kept sinking in the smelly wax, and 
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the smoke stung my eyes; but all these handicaps were 
as nothing compared to the delight with which I studied 
the illustrations and read the explanations beneath them. 

Ever broader grew my view of the world, adorned 
with fabulous cities, lofty mountains and beautiful sea- 
shores. Life became wonderfully expanded, and the 
earth waxed fairer as I was made aware of its multiplic- 
ity of towns and peoples and interests. Now as I gazed 
at the expanses beyond the Volga, I realised that they 
represented more than empty space. I had always felt 
particularly depressed when looking out upon this hinter- 
land: the meadows lay flat upon the earth, relieved only 
by dark patches of thickets; beyond the meadows rose a 
jagged rim of forest surmounted by a cold, cloudy sky, 
the earth was empty and lonely. My heart too was empty, 
and disturbed by a soft sadness; all desire vanished; 
there was nothing to think of, and I wanted only to close 
my eyes. No hope dwelt in this desolate wilderness, which 
drained the heart of every wish. 

The texts to the illustrations told in simple language 
about other lands and other people; they spoke of 
various events of the past and the present, many of which 
I did not understand, and this irked me. Sometimes my 
brain would be pierced by strange words like “meta- 
physics”, “chiliasm”, “Chartist”. They would worry me 
to death, growing in my mind until they overshadowed 
everything else, and it seemed to me that I would never 
understand anything if I failed to discover the meaning 
of these words. It was just they which stood guard at the 
threshold of all mysteries. Often whole sentences would 
remain in my memory, like splinters in the flesh, keeping 
me from thinking of anything else. 

I remember reading some strange lines: 

O'er the desert rides Attila, 

Steel-dad leader of the Hans , 

Dark and silent as the grave . 

Behind him rode a black cloud of warriors, shouting: 
Where is Rome , Rome the mighty ? 

I knew that Rome was a city, but who were the Huns? 
This I had to find out. 
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When a convenient moment presented itself, I asked 
my master. 

“The Huns?” he asked in some surprise. “The devil 
only 'knows who they were. Probably just some beggars.” 

He shook his head disapprovingly. V 

“Your head’s packed full of rubbish, Peshkov, and 
that’s very bad.” 

Good or bad, I had to know. 

I assumed that Solovyov, the regiment priest, must 
know who the Huns were, and on meeting him in the 
yard, I asked him. 

He was pale and ailing and always irritable, with red 
eyes, no eyebrows, and a little yellow beard. 

“What do you care?” he queried, poking his black 
staff into the dirt. 

When I put the question to Lieutenant Nesterov, he 
only replied fiercely: 

“Wha-a-at?” 

I decided I must go to the chemist’s shop and ask the 
friendly chemist; he had an intelligent face and wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles on his big nose. 

“The Huns,” said Pavel Goldberg, the chemist, “were 
a nomad people like the Kirghiz. They don’t exist any 
more — they all died out.” 

I was disappointed and annoyed, not because the 
Huns had died out, but because the meaning of this 
word which had tortured me so, proved to be so simple 
and of so little significance for me. 

But I was very grateful to the Huns. After my experi- 
ence with them, words ceased to harass me, and thanks 
to Attila I made the acquaintance of chemist Goldberg. 

This man knew the simple meaning of all the learned 
words, and he had the key to every secret. He would 
adjust his glasses with two fingers, look fixedly into my 
eyes through the thick lenses, and speak to me as though 
he were driving tacks into my head: 

“Words, my little friend, are like leaves on a tree, and 
in order to know why the leaves are such as they are, 
you must know how the tree grows. You must study. 
Books, my little friend, are like a lovely garden, in which 
you will find everything that is pleasant and beneficial.” 

I often ran to the chemist’s shop for soda and magne- 
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sia for the adults, who were always suffering from 
heartburn, and for bay oil and physics for the infants. 
The terse teachings of the chemist inspired me with a 
more serious attitude toward books, until without my 
noticing it they became as indispensable to me as vodka 
to a drunkard. 

They showed me a different life, a life filled with great 
desires and emotions, leading people to crime or to 
heroism. I observed that the people about me were 
incapable of crime or heroism; they lived apart from all 
that the books wrote about, and it was difficult to dis- 
cover anything interesting in their lives. One thing I knew 
— I did not want to live as they did. 

From the texts below the illustrations I learned that in 
Prague and London and Paris there were no garbage- 
filled dams and gullies in the centre of the city. There 
the streets were straight and wide, the buildings and 
churches entirely different. And the people were not 
locked indoors by a six-month winter, nor was there a 
Lent during which one could eat nothing but salted 
cabbage, salted mushrooms, oat flour, and potatoes served 
with loathsome linseed oil. During Lent it was forbidden 
to i*ead books. The Picture Review was taken away, and 
I was forced to become a part of this empty, lenten life. 
Now that I was in a position to compare it with the life 
described in books, it seemed even more drab and ugly. 
Under the influence of my reading I felt stronger, and I 
worked with a will and a vengeance because I had an 
aim: the sooner I finished, the more time I would have 
for reading. Deprived of my books, I became lazy and 
listless, and possessed of a morbid forgetfulness I had 
never known before. 

I remember that it was during these dull days that a 
mysterious event occurred. One evening when everyone 
had gone to bed, the cathedral bell suddenly began to 
boom. Immediately everyone woke up and rushed to the 
windows half dressed. 

“An alarm? A fire?” they asked each other. 

We could hear people in other flats moving about and 
banging doors. Someone ran through the yard leading 
a horse by the bridle. My old mistress shouted that the 
cathedral had been robbed, but my master hushed her. 
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“Quiet, mother, anyone can tell that’s no alarm!” 

“Well then, the bishop’s died.” 

Victor climbed down off his bunk. 

“I know what’s happened, I know,” he muttered as 
he pulled on his clothes. 

My master sent me up into the attic to see if the sky 
were glowing. I ran upstairs and climbed through a dor- 
mer window out on to the roof. There was no glow, but 
the big bell continued to toll in the quiet, frozen air. 
The snow crunched under the running feet of invisible 
people and there was a screeching of sleigh runners. Ever 
more ominous sounded the big bell, i returned down- 
stairs. 

“There’s no fire.” 

“Tut, tut!” said my master who was already in hat 
and coat. He pulled up the collar and began uncertainly 
to push his feet into his galoshes. 

“Don’t go, don’t go,” pleaded his wife. 

“Nonsense.” 

Victor, who was also in hat and coat, kept teasing 
everyone by saying: 

“I know what it is!” 

When the brothers had left, the women ordered me to 
heat the samovar, while they stationed themselves at the 
windows; but almost immediately my master rang the 
bell, ran silently up the stairs, opened the hall door, and 
announced in a thick voice: 

“The Tsar’s been assassinated!” 

“Not assassinated!” exclaimed the old woman. 

“Yes, assassinated. An officer told me. What’ll happen 
now?” 

Presently Victor rang the bell and said testily as he 
pulled off his things: 

“And I thought it was war!” 

After that everybody sat down to drink tea and talked 
in hushed, guarded voices. It had become still outside; 
the bell had stopped tolling. For two days people contin- 
ued to whisper and to go visiting and to receive visitors 
and to recount everything in detail. I tried hard to under- 
stand just what had happened, but my employers hid 
the newspapers from me, and when I asked Sidorov why 
they had killed the Tsar, he answered softly: 
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“It’s forbidden to talk about it.” 

The whole affair was quickly forgotten, eclipsed by 
the cares of daily life, and soon I lived through a most 
unpleasant experience. 

One Sunday when the family had gone to early mass 
and I had set about tidying up the flat, after first heating 
the samovar, the baby entered the kitchen, pulled the 
tap out of the samovar, and crawled under the table to 
play with it. The samovar pipe was filled with live coals, 
so that when the water ran out, the whole thing came 
unsoldered. From the other room I could hear it rum- 
bling with strange fury. I rushed into the kitchen and saw 
to my horror that it had turned black and was shaking 
as though with the ague. The unsoldered pipe to which 
the tap had been fastened was dangling dejectedly, the 
lid had careened, melted pewter was dripping from under 
the handles, and the blue-black samovar looked for all 
the world as if it were drunk. When I threw cold water 
over it, it hissed and collapsed sadly on to the floor. 

At that moment the bell rang. When I opened the door, 
the old woman’s first question was whether the samovar 
had boiled. 

“Yes, it has,” I answered briefly. 

This answer, no doubt dictated by fear and shame, was 
looked upon as a bad attempt at humour, and my punish- 
ment was increased accordingly. 1 was given a beating. 
The old woman administered it with a bundle of pine 
laths; the operation was not very painful, but it left 
innumerable splinters deeply imbedded in my flesh. By 
evening my back had swelled up like a pillow, and by 
noon of the next day my master had to take me to the 
hospital. 

When the doctor, who was comically tall and thin, 
had examined me, he said in a deep, calm voice: 

“I must draw up an official testimony to cruelty.” 

My master blushed and shifted his feet and began to 
mumble something to the doctor, but the latter gazed 
over his head and answered tersely: 

“Can’t do it. Have no right.” 

Then he turned to me and said: 

“Do you wish to file a complaint?” 

My back hurt so much that I said: 
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“No I don’t. Just hurry and do something for me.” 

They led me into another room, laid me on a table,- 
and the doctor pulled out the splinters with some delight--' 
fully cold pincers, joking the while: 

“A fine jog they made of this hide of yours, youngster. 
You’ll be waterproof from now on.” 

When he had finished his work, tickling me unbearably, 
he said: 

“I pulled out forty-two splinters, youngster! That’s 
something for you to boast to your pals about! Come back 
to have the bandage changed tomorrow at this same time. 
Do they beat you often?” 

“Used to beat me oftener,” I replied after a moment’s 
consideration. 

The doctor laughed in his deep voice. 

“Everything’s for the better, youngster; everything’s 
for the better!” 

When he took me back to my master, he said to him: 

“Here he is, good as ne^. Send him back tomorrow, 
we’ll bind him up again. Lucky for you he has a sense 
of humour.” 

While we were riding back in the droshky, my master 
said to me: 

“They used to beat me too, Peshkov. What’s to be done 
about it? And how they beat me, brother! At least you 
have me to feel sorry for you, but nobody ever felt sorry 
for me. Nobody at all. Mobs of people everywhere, and 
not a single bastard to show you any pity! Ah me, such 
roaring chickens!” 

He went on this way throughout the journey; I felt 
sorry for him and was grateful to him for speaking to 
me so kindly. 

When we reached home I was greeted like a conquer- 
ing hero. The women made me tell them how the doctor 
had taken out the splinters and what he had said. They 
interrupted my tale with oh’s and ah’s smacking their 
lips and frowning over the gory details. I was amazed 
by their morbid interest in illness and pain and all sorts 
of unpleasantness. 

Seeing how pleased they were that I had refused to 
file a complaint against them, I asked permission to borrow 
books from the cutter’s wife. They dared not refuse under 
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the circumstances, but the old woman exclaimed in sur- 
prise: 

“Aren’t you a little devil though!” 

On the following day I was standing in front of the 
cutter’s wife, hearing her say to me: 

“But they told me you were ill and had been taken to 
the hospital! Just see how false rumours are!” 

I did not deny it. I was ashamed to tell her the truth- 
why should she be troubled with anything so coarse and 
sad? I was happy that she did not resemble other people. 

I began to read the thick volumes of Dumas-the-Elder, 
Ponson du Terrail, Montepin, Zaccone, Gaboriau, Aimard, 
and Bois-Robert. I read these books quickly, one after 
another, and they made me happy. I felt that I was part 
of an extraordinary life, and this stirred sweet emotions, 
filling me with energy. Once more my homemade lamp 
was set to smoking, for I read the night through, until 
the very dawn. My eyes grew inflamed, and my old 
mistress would say gloatingly: 

“Just wait, you bookworm, your pupils will burst and 
you’ll go blind!” 

Very soon I perceived that all these interesting books, 
despite variety of plot and differences of setting, said the 
same thing, namely: good people are always unhappy 
and persecuted by bad people; bad ones are always more 
lucky and clever than good ones, but in the end some 
inexplicable factor conquers evil, and virtue inevitably 
triumphs. I became sick of the “love” about which all 
the men and women spoke in exactly the same words. 
Besides being boring, this banality roused vague suspi- 
cions. 

Sometimes, I would begin to guess after reading a few 
pages who would triumph in the end and who would be 
defeated; as soon as the tangle of the plot became evident, 
I would set myself to unravelling it. Putting aside the 
book, I would ponder over it like a problem in mathe- 
matics, and ever more often would be correct in my solu- 
tions as to which of the characters would land in paradise, 
which would be condemned to purgatory. 

But beyond all this I became aware of a fact of vast 
importance to me; I glimpsed the contours of another 
sort of life with other relationships. It was clear to me 
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that in Paris the cabbies, workmen, soldiers, and all the 
“rabble” were not like those in Nizhni-Novgorod, Kazan, 
and Perm. They spoke more boldly to the gentles, conduct- 
ing themselves in their presence with greater ease and 
independence. Here was a soldier, but he did not resemble 
a single soldier of my acquaintance — neither Sidorov, nor 
the soldier on the steamer, nor yet Yermokhin; he was 
more of a human being than they. He had something in 
common with Smury, while being less crude and bestial. 
Or here was a shopkeeper, but again he was better than 
any of the shopkeepers of my acquaintance. Nor were the 
.priests in the books like the priests I knew. They had 
more love and sympathy for people. In general, life 
abroad as depicted in the books was better, easier, and 
more interesting than the life I knew. In foreign countries 
people did not fight so often and so brutally, did not 
make the vicious sport of a man the passengers had made 
of that soldier on the steamer, and did not pray to God 
as vindictively as my old mistress. 

I noticed especially that when describing villains, 
people of base and greedy character, the books did not 
show them possessed of that inexplicable cruelty and that 
passion to mock others which was so familiar to me. The 
villains in the book were cruel in a practical way; their 
cruelty was almost always comprehensible. But I had 
seen senseless, purposeless cruelty, cruelty merely for the 
sake of amusement, without any other purpose. 

Every new book emphasised the difference between life 
in Russia and life in other countries, rousing in me a 
vague dissatisfaction and increasing my suspicion that 
these thumbed yellow pages were not entirely truthful. 

Then Goncourt’s novel 7 he Brothers Zemganno fell 
into my hands. I read it in one night, and my wonder at the 
novelty of it led me to reread the sad, simple tale. It 
contained no complicated plot, no superficial attractions; 
at first it even seemed as dry and serious as the Lives of 
the Saints . The language, so exact and unembellished, at 
first disappointed me, but the laconic words and strong 
phrases went so directly to my heart and gave such a 
convincing account of the drama of these acrobat brothers 
that I trembled with joy. I cried till I thought my heart 
would break when the poor acrobat with broken legs 
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climbed up into the attic to his brother, who was secretly 
practising their beloved art. 

When I returned this wonderful book to the cutter’s 
wife I asked her to give me another just like it. 

“What do you mean by another just like it?” she asked 
with a laugh. 

Her laugh embarrassed me, and when I could not 
explain what I wanted, she said: 

“That’s a dull book. Just wait and I’ll find a better one 
for you, something more interesting.” 

In a few days she gave me Greenwood’s True Story of 
a Little Ragamuffin. I winced self-consciously at the title 
of the book, but the very first page brought a smile of 
delight which continued until I had read it from cover to 
cover, rereading certain passages two and three times. 

So even abroad little boys found life difficult! Indeed, 
my life seemed easy in comparison; in other words, there 
was no reason to lose heart. 

I received great encouragement from Greenwood, and 
soon thereafter I came upon one of the really “right” 
books — Eugenie Grandet. 

Old man Grandet reminded me vividly of my grand- 
father. I was sorry that the book was so short, and 
amazed at the amount of truth it contained. Life had 
made this truth only too familiar to me, but the book 
revealed it in a new light, the light of calm, dispassionate 
observation. All the authors I had read except Goncourt 
passed judgment on people in the stem, vociferous man- 
ner of my employers, often making the reader sympathise 
with the villain and become exasperated with the virtuous 
characters. I had always been vexed to see that no matter 
how much thought and effort a person expended, he was 
always thwarted in his searchings by these same virtuous 
people, who stood in his path from the first page to the 
last, implacable as a stone wall. To be sure, the evil 
intentions of vice were certain to be dashed to pieces 
against this wall, but stone is not a substance to rouse one’s 
affections. However strong and beautiful a wall, if you 
are intent on reaching the apples growing behind it, you 
have little inclination to admire its stones. And it always 
seemed to me that whatever was most true and most im- 
portant remained hidden behind those virtuous people. 
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There were neither villains nor heroes in Goncourt, 
Greenwood, and Balzac. There were only simple people 
who were marvellously alive. No one could doubt that 
everything they said and did was said and done in just 
that way and could not possibly have been said or done 
in any other. 

In this way I learned to know the great joy of reading 
a “good book, a right book”. But how was I to find such 
books? The cutter’s wife could not help me. 

“Here are some good books,” she said, offering me 
Arsine Houssaye’s Hands Full of Roses , Gold , and Blood , 
along with the novels of Belleau, Paul de Kock, and 
Paul Feval. But now it cost me an effort to read such 
books. 

She enjoyed the novels of Marryat and Werner; I 
found them boring. Nor did I like Spielhagen, but I took 
enormous pleasure in the stories of Auerbach. I preferred 
Sir Walter Scott to Sue and Hugo. I wanted books that 
would stir my emotions and make me happy; books like 
those of the wonderful Balzac. The china doll also came 
to please me less. 

Whenever I went to see her I would put on a clean 
blouse, comb my hair, and in every way try to make 
myself look presentable. I doubt that I was successful, 
but I hoped that on observing my respectability she would 
speak to me in a more simple, friendly manner, without 
that brittle smile on a face so shiningly clean that it 
always seemed to have been specially donned for the 
occasion. But she would be sure to smile and ask in a 
sweet, tired voice: 

“Did you read it? Did you like it?” 

“No.” 

She would raise her fine brows slightly and say with 
a sigh, in a familiar nasal tone: 

“Why not?” 

“Fve already read about that.” 

“About what?” 

“About love.” 

She would frown and give an affected laugh. 

“Dear me! But all the books write about love!” 

Sitting there in the large armchair, she would swing 
her little feet in fur slippers, yawn, pull her blue dressing 
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gown closer about her shoulders, and tap the binding of 
the book in her lap with rosy finger tips, 

I wanted to say to her: 

“Why don’t you move away from here? The officers 
still write notes to you and make fun of you.” 

Lacking the courage to voice my thoughts, I would 
go away, taking with me another fat volume about “love”, 
and a heartful of disappointment. 

Down in the yard the gossip about this woman became 
more mocking and malicious. It was painful for me to 
hear this filthy talk, which no doubt was false. When I 
was not with her, I pitied her and feared for her. But 
when I was in her presence and saw her sharp eyes, the 
feline grace of her little body, and her “company” face, 
my fear and pity vanished like mist. 

In the spring she suddenly went away, and a few days 
later her husband moved out. 

While their flat was still unoccupied, I went to look 
at the bare walls marred by twisted nails and nail-holes 
and discoloured patches where pictures had hung. The 
painted floors were strewn with paper, bits of bright 
material, empty pillboxes and perfume bottles, among 
which glittered a large brass pin. 

I felt sad; I longed to see the cutter’s little wife once 
more and tell her of my gratitude. 


Even before the cutter and his wife moved out, the 
flat below ours had been occupied by a black-eyed young 
woman with her little girl and her mother, a grey-haired 
old lady who was always smoking a cigarette in an amber 
holder. The young woman was very handsome. She was 
also proud and imperious, with a deep, pleasant voice 
and a manner of throwing back her head and narrow- 
ing her eyes when speaking to people, as though they 
were too far away to see distinctly. Almost every day her 
soldier-servant Tufyayev would lead a slim-legged brown 
horse to the porch of her flat, and the woman would 
appear in a long, steel-grey velvet riding habit, white 
gauntlets and brown boots. Holding her long train and 
an amethyst-set riding crop in one hand, she would stroke 
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the nose of her horse with the other. The creature would 
bare its teeth, roll its eyes and paw the hard earth, its 
whole body trembling with excitement. 

“Robby, Robby,” she would murmur softly, patting the 
horse’s finely arched neck. 

Then she would place her foot on Tufyayev’s knee, 
lightly spring into the saddle, and set the horse pranc- 
ing down the length of the dam. She sat her mount as 
though she had been bom in the saddle. 

She was beautiful with that rare beauty that always 
seems new and unique, and always fills the heart with 
intoxicating joy. As I looked at her I thought that such 
must have been Diane de Poitiers, Queen Margot, La 
Valliere, and other enchanting heroines of historical 
novels. 

She was constantly surrounded by officers from the 
division stationed in our city. In the evenings they came 
to her home and played the piano, the violin, and the 
guitar, and sang and danced. Major Olesov outdid every- 
one else in prancing before her on his short little legs. 
He was a fat fellow with grey hair and a red face as 
greasy as an oiler’s. He played the guitar well and 
behaved like the young woman’s humble, devoted servant. 

Her chubby, curly-haired, five-year-old daughter was 
just as radiantly beautiful. The gaze of her enormous blue 
eyes was calm and serious and expectant, and there was 
something unchildlike in her gravity. 

From dawn to dark the grandmother was busy with 
household affairs, aided by the sullen, silent Tufyayev 
and a plump, cross-eyed parlourmaid. The child had no 
nurse and grew up almost without surveillance, playing 
all day long on the verandah or on the woodpile opposite 
it. In the evenings I often went out to play with her and 
came to love her very much. She soon grew attached to 
me and would fall asleep in my arms when I told her 
fairy tales. When she was asleep, I would carry her to 
bed. Soon matters reached the point at which she refused 
to sleep unless I came to bid her good night. On my 
entering the nursery she would extend a chubby little 
hand importantly and say: 

“Good-bye until tomorrow. What else must I say, 
grandmuvver?” ' 
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“God protect you,” replied her grandmother, letting 
out thin streams of smoke through her teeth and nose. 

“God protect you until tomorrow; now I’m going to 
sleep,” repeated the child, cuddling into her lace-trimmed 
quilt. 

“Not until tomorrow, but always,” her grandmother 
corrected. 

“Isn’t tomorrow always?” 

She loved the word “tomorrow” and transferred every- 
thing she liked into the future. She would stick a bunch 
of flowers or twigs into the earth and say: 

“Tomorrow this will be a garden.” 

“Tomorrow I will buy myself a horse and go riding 
like muvver.” 

She was a clever child, but not very spirited. Often in 
the middle of a game she would become pensive and ask 
unexpectedly: 

“Why do priests have hair like women?” 

One day she was stung by nettles and shook her finger 
at them with the warning: 

“Watch out or I’ll pray to God and He’ll do something 
bad to you. He can do something bad to anybody, even 
to muvver.” 

Sometimes she would be possessed of a quiet sadness. 
Pressing close to me and lifting her blue, expectant eyes 
to the sky, she would say: 

“Sometimes grandmuvver scolds, but muvver never 
scolds, she only laughs. Everybody loves muvver because 
she never has any time, because people always come to 
see her and look at her because she’s so pretty. Muvver is 
wonderful. That’s what Olesov says: wonderful muvver!” 

I was delighted to listen to the child’s accounts of a 
world unfamiliar to me. With eager enthusiasm she spoke 
about her mother, revealing to me a new life, bringing 
back to my mind the story of Queen Margot. This in- 
creased my faith in books and my interest in what was 
happening about me. 

One evening while I was sitting with the child dozing 
in my arms, waiting for my employers to return from a 
walk, her mother rode up on horseback, sprang lightly 
*out of the saddle, and, throwing back her head, asked: 

“Is she asleep?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Really?” 

The soldier Tufyayev came running up and led away 
the horse. Thrusting her riding crop into her belt, the 
young woman held out her arms and said: 

“Give her to me!” 

“I’ll carry her myself.” 

“No you won’t!” the lady cried with a stamp of her 
foot, as though I were her horse. 

The little girl woke up, blinked, caught sight of her 
mother, and also held out her arms. The two of them 
went in. 

I was used to being shouted at, but it was particularly 
unpleasant to learn that this woman shouted. Anyone 
would obey her, however softly she voiced her demands. 

In a few minutes the cross-eyed maid came and called 
me: the child had stubbornly refused to go to bed without 
first saying good night to me. 

Not without a feeling of pride, I entered the drawing 
room where the young woman was sitting with her 
daughter on her lap, swiftly undressing her. 

“Well, here he is; he’s come, this monster of yours,” 
she said, 

“He’s no monster, he’s my playmate.” 

“Really? Very well. Let’s give your playmate a present, 
shall we?” 

“Oh yes, do let’s.” 

“All right. You run off to bed and I’ll give him some- 
thing.” 

“Good-bye until tomorrow,” said the little girl, holding 
out her hand. “God protect you until tomorrow.” 

“Who ever taught you to say that?” cried her mother 
in surprise. “Grandmother?” 

“Yes.” 

When the child had left, the woman beckoned to me. 

“What shall I give you?” 

I replied that I did not want anything, but perhaps she 
would lend me a book to read. 

She lifted my chin with warm, fragrant fingers and 
said, smiling pleasantly: 

“So you like to read, do you? What books have you 
read?” 
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She was even lovelier when she smiled; in my embar- 
rassment I named a few novels at random. 

“What did you find in them that pleased you?” she 
asked as she drummed on the table. 

She emanated a strong, sweet odour of flowers, strange- 
ly mingled with horse sweat. Through her long lashes 
she studied me thoughtfully. No one had ever looked at 
me like that before. 

The room seemed as small as a bird’s nest because of 
the quantity of handsome upholstered furniture it con- 
tained. The windows were hidden by the thick foliage 
of plants; in the dusk glistened the snowy-white tiles of 
the stove, next to which stood a shiny black piano; in 
dull gilt frames on the walls hung darkened scrolls 
covered with ancient Slavonic lettering, while from each 
swung a cord with a large seal at the end. All these 
objects gazed at the lady as humbly and reverently as I 
did. 

To the best of my ability I explained to her that life 
was very dull and difficult, but that one forgot this when 
reading books. 

“Really?” she exclaimed, getting up. “That was rather 
well said, and I guess you are right. But I suppose it 
can’t be helped. I shall be only too glad to give you books, 
only at present I have none. But here, you can take this.” 

From the couch she picked up a worn volume in a 
yellow binding. 

“When you’ve finished it, I’ll give you the, second 
volume — there are four.” 

I went out taking with me the Secrets of St , Petersburg 
by Prince Meshchersky, and began to read it assiduously. 
But it soon became clear that the “secrets” of St. Peters- 
burg were much more boring than those of Madrid or 
London dr Paris. The only thing which interested me in 
the book was the fable of Freedom and the Club. 

“I’m better than you,” said Freedom, “because I’m 
wiser.” 

“Oh no, I’m better than you because Pm stronger,” 
retorted the Club. 

They argued for some time and then began to fight. 
The Club gave Freedom a trouncing, and as I remember 
it, the latter subsequently died in hospital of her injuries. 
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One of the characters in the book was a nihilist, I recall 
that according to Prince Meshchersky a nihilist is so 
dangerous a person that one glance from him is enough 
to strike a chicken dead in its tracks. I came to look upon 
the word “nihilist’’ as insulting and indecent, but outside 
of that I understood nothing, and this fact depressed me. 
Apparently I was incapable of understanding good books. 
Not for a moment did I doubt that this was a good book. 
Such a beautiful and important lady would never read 
bad ones! 

“Did you enjoy it?” she asked when I returned 
Meshchersky’s novel. 

It was hard for me to admit that I did not. I feared 
to offend her. 

But she only laughed and disappeared behind the 
portieres of the door leading into her bedroom, from 
which she presently emerged with a little book in a blue 
morocco binding. 

“You’ll enjoy this one; be careful not to soil it.” 

The book was a volume of Pushkin’s verse. I read it 
through at one sitting, gripped by the greed one exper- 
iences in finding himself in an incomparably beautiful 
spot, every corner of which he wishes to explore simulta- 
neously. It was like coming out of a bog and finding 
oneself in a glade, all sunny and flowering, where one 
stands enchanted for an instant before rushing from end 
to end of it, experiencing a thrill of delight each time 
one’s foot touches the soft grass. 

I was so amazed by the simplicity and music of Push- 
kin’s verse that for a long time prose seemed unnatural, 
and I had difficulty in reading it. The prologue to 
Ruslan and Ludmilla was like the quintessence of Gran- 
ny’s finest tales, and some of the lines overwhelmed me 
with their exquisite perfection: 

There, along nameless pathways. 

Are the tracks of nameless beasts . . . . 

As I repeated these wonderful lines, I envisioned those 
scarcely perceptible paths which I knew so well, and 
those mysterious tracks with the trampled grass on which 
the dew still glistened like drops of quicksilver. It was 
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amazingly easy to remember this full-sounding verse 
which richly ornamented whatever thought it expressed. 
It filled me with happiness and made living easy and 
pleasant; indeed, the verse seemed the harbinger of a 
new life. What a joy to be able to read! 

Pushkin’s delightful tales in verse were more accessible 
to my heart and understanding than his other works; I 
learned them by heart by simply reading them over and 
over; then when I went to bed I would lie there with my 
eyes closed, whispering them to myself until I fell asleep. 
Sometimes I would recite them to the officers’ batmen, 
who would laugh and swear in wonder. Sidorov would 
pat’my head and say softly: 

“How fine they are, eh?” 

My employers became aware of the state of excitement 
I was in, and the old woman began to scold. 

‘“He’s got so lost in that reading of his, the samovar’s 
gone four days without a polish, the scamp! Once I get 
after him with the rolling pin — ” 

But what was a rolling pin to me? I defended myself 
with verse: 

. . .the old witch , 

Her dark soul charged with evil 

The beautiful lady rose even higher in my esteem. 
So that was the kind of book she read! She was none of 
your cutter’s china dolls! 

When I brought her the book and sadly relinquished 
it, she said with conviction: 

“You liked that book, didn’t you? Have you ever heard 
of Pushkin?” 

I said no, for while I had read something about the 
poet in one of the magazines, I wanted to hear what she 
would tell me. 

When she had given me a brief account of Pushkin’s 
life and death, she asked me with a smile, bright as a 
summer’s day: 

“Now do you see how dangerous it is to love a woman?” 

According to all the books I had read, this was indeed 
dangerous, but — good. 

“It may be dangerous, but everybody falls in love,” I 
said. “The women also suffer.” 
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She looked at me through lowered lashes, as she looked 
at everything, and remarked in a serious tone: 

“Really? Do you understand what this means? If you 
do, then I hope you will never forget it.” 

Then she began to question me as to what poems had 
especially pleased me. 

I began to explain and to recite, gesticulating enthu- 
siastically. She listened in grave silence, then rose and 
began to pace the floor, saying thoughtfully: 

“You should be going to school, my precious little 
monkey. I must think it over. Are the people you work 
for your relatives?” 

When I said they were, she exclaimed “Oh!” as if I 
were to blame. 

She gave me the Songs of Beranger in a fine gilt-edged 
edition with engravings and a red morocco binding. These 
songs, with their strange combination of caustic bitterness 
and unrestrained merriment, filled me with ecstasy. 

The blood froze in my veins as I read the bitter words 
from “The Old Beggarman”: 

Why do you not crush me underfoot 
Like a loathsome insect , good people ? 

. Ah! Had you but taught me 
To labour for the benefit of mankind! 

7 hen, sheltered from the wintry blast , 

7 his worm would have become an 
industrious ant. 

Like a brother would 1 have loved you , 

But now , an ‘ old vagabond , 1 die your 

enemy . 

And immediately afterwards I laughed till I cried over 
the “Weeping Husband”. I especially remembered Beran- 
gers remark that 

For simple souls it is not hard 
7o learn the art of being merry 

Beranger roused irrepressible spirits, filling me with the 
desire to do mischief and make witty, impudent remarks, 
a desire which I very soon indulged. I memorised his 
yerse too, and whenever I found time for brief visits to 
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the batmen’s kitchens, would recite them with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

But soon I was forced to abandon this, for the lines: 

And does not any cap become 

A maid of seventeen ? 

gave rise to a most revolting discussion of women. The 
insult of it drove me to a state of madness, in which I 
struck the soldier Yermokhin over the head with a pan. 
Sidorov and the other batmen rescued me from his bear- 
like clutches, but I dared not visit the officers’ kitchens 
thereafter. 

I was not allowed to go out for walks, and indeed 
there was no time for walking. My work had increased, 
for now, in addition to the duties of housemaid and yard- 
cleaner and errand-boy, I was given the daily task of 
nailing calico to a large frame, pasting my master’s 
drawings to it, making copies of his building estimates, 
and checking contractors’ bills. My master worked from 
morning to night, like a machine. 

At that time the public buildings at the fair grounds 
became the private property of the merchants. Hasty 
efforts were made to reconstruct the trade rows, and my 
master signed contracts to repair old booths and build 
new ones. He drew plans for “reconstructing straight 
arches, building dormer windows”, and similar things. 
I would take the drawings, along with an envelope con- 
taining a twenty-five-ruble note, to an old architect who, 
after receiving the money, would write on the plans: 
“Plans checked with actual building, and all work carried 
on under the personal supervision of the undersigned.” 
Naturally nothing was ever checked with the actual 
building, and he could not possibly supervise building 
operations since the state of his health permanently con- 
fined him to the house. 

I delivered bribes to the fair inspector and other peo- 
ple, receiving from them “permits for various violations of 
the law”, as my master termed these documents. As a re- 
ward for. all this, I was given the right to await my em- 
ployers in the yard on evenings when they went visiting. 
This rarely happened, but whenever it did, they would 
return after midnight, which gave me several hours during 
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which I could sit on the porch or on the woodpile opposite, 
gazing through the windows of the flat belonging to my 
lady and listening to the gay music and conversation 
proceeding therefrom. 

The windows would be open. Through the curtains and 
the screen of vines I could glimpse the fine figures of of- 
ficers moving about the rooms and the roly-poly major 
trailing my lady, who was always gowned with amazing 
simplicity and beauty. 

In my own mind I called her Queen Margot. 

“So this is that gay life pictured in French novels!” I 
would think to myself as I gazed up at the window. And 
always I felt a bit sad. My childish jealousy was roused by 
seeing all these men hovering about Queen Margot like 
bees about a flower. 

There was one tall, solemn officer with a scarred fore- 
head and deep-set eyes who visited her less often than 
the others. He always brought his violin and played beau- 
tifully, so beautifully in fact that passers-by would stop 
to listen and people from our street would come to sit on 
the woodpile, and even my employers, if they happened 
to be home, would open the window and praise the mu- 
sician. I do not remember their ever having praised anyone 
else except the deacon at the Cathedral, and I know that 
they enjoyed juicy fish pies much more than this, or any 
other, music. 

Sometimes the officer would sing, or recite poetry in a 
husky voice, breathing loudly, his hand pressed to his 
brow. One day when I was playing beneath the window 
with the little girl, Queen Margot begged him to sing; for 
some time he refused, then said very precisely: 

Only a song has need of beauty — 

Beauty has no need of song 

I liked the lines, and for some reason I began to feel 
sorry for the officer. 

The thing I loved best was to gaze at my lady when 
she sat alone at the piano, with no one else in the room. 
The music went to my head; I saw nothing but that win- 
dow, beyond which the graceful figure of the woman was 
etched in yellow lamplight, her proud profile very deli- 
cate, her white hands fluttering like birds, over the keys. 
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I watched her and listened to the sad music and spun 
fantastic dreams: some day I would discover buried trea- 
sure and give it all to her — let her be rich! If I were Sko- 
belev I would again declare war on the Turks, get a ransom 
for my captives, and build a house for her on the Otkos, 
the finest site in the city, so that she could move out of 
our house and away from our street where everyone spread 
filthy, offensive gossip about her. 

All the servants working in our house and all the occu- 
pants — especially my employers — spoke just as maliciously 
of Queen Margot as they had of the cutter’s wife, only they 
spoke of her more cautiously, in lowered tones, with co- 
vert glances. 

Perhaps they were afraid of her, because she was the 
widow of a highborn gentleman. Tufyayev once told me 
(and he was literate — always readipg the Bible) that the 
documents hanging on her wall were charters granted to 
her husband’s forebears by various tsars, including Godu- 
nov, Alexei, and Peter the Great. Perhaps people were 
afraid that she would beat them with her amethyst-set 
riding crop; they said she had once lashed an important 
official with it. 

But the whispered words were no better than the loud- 
spoken ones. My lady lived in a cloud of hostility which 
pained and puzzled me. Victor told us that once, on re- 
turning home after midnight, he had peeked through the 
window of Queen Margot’s bedroom and seen her sitting 
on the couch in negligee, while the major knelt before 
her, cutting her toenails and bathing her feet with a 
sponge. 

My old mistress spat and scolded while the young one 
blushed furiously. 

“Oh Victor!” she squealed. “Aren’t you ashamed? How 
lewd those fine folks are!” 

My master smiled and said nothing. I was very grateful 
to him for saying nothing, but feared that he might yet 
add his voice to the din. With much oh-ing and ah-ing 
the women asked Victor all the details— just how the 
woman was sitting and how the major was kneeling — and 
Victor kept throwing them choice morsels: 

“His face was all red and his tongue was hanging 
out. . . 
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I could see nothing shameful in the fact that the major 
had cut my lady’s toenails, but I did not believe that his 
tongue had been hanging out. This, it seemed to me, was 
a loathsome lie. 

“If it was so indecent, why did you peek through the 
window?” I said. “You’re not a baby any more.” 

Of course they scolded me, but I did not mind the scold- 
ing. I wanted only one thing — to run downstairs and 
kneel before my lady as the major had done and say to 
her: 

“Do move out of this house — please do!” 

Now that I knew there was another kind of life and 
other kinds of people and feelings and ideas, I was more 
than ever disgusted by this house and its occupants. It was 
enmeshed in a web of filthy gossip which not a single 
person escaped. The regiment priest, a poor, sickly man, 
was reputed to be a lecherous drunkard,* according to the 
accounts of my employers, all the officers and their wives 
lived in sin. I came to abhor the tedious talk of the soldiers 
about women, but most of all I loathed my employers. I 
knew only too well the true worth of the judgments they 
were so fond of passing on others. Picking other people 
to pieces was the only amusement which was free of 
charge, and so it became their only one. It was as if they 
were taking vengeance for the piety and boredom and 
drudgery of their own lives. 

When they told smutty stories about Queen Margot I 
suffered convulsions of emotion beyond my years. My heart 
was filled to bursting with hatred for the gossipers and 
I was possessed of an unconquerable desire to plague 
them and antagonise them, though sometimes I was over- 
whelmed by a surge of pity for riiyself and all people. 
This inarticulate pity was harder to bear than the 
hatred. 

I knew more about my Queen than they, and I was 
afraid they nfight learn what I knew. 

On Sunday mornings when the family went to the 
Cathedral for high mass, I would visit my lady. She 
would call me into the bedroom where I would sit in an 
armchair upholstered in gold-coloured silk, and the little 
girl would climb up into my lap while I told her mother 
about the books I had read. My Queen lay in the wide 
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bed with her two little hands under her cheek, her body 
hidden by a cover of the same golden hue as everything 
else in the bedroom, her dark hair lying in a braid, over 
her tawny shoulder, sometimes hanging over the edge of 
the bed down on to the floor. 

As she listened, she would look at me with her soft 
eyes and say with a faint smile: 

“Realty?” 

It seemed to me that even her smile was the conde- 
scending smile of a queen. She spoke in a deep, tender 
voice, but I felt that she always repeated one and the 
same thing: 

“I know that I am incomparably better and finer than 
other people, and I have no use for any of them.” 

Sometimes I found her sitting in a low armchair in 
front of the mirror combing her hair, which was as long 
and thick as Granny’s; it lay on her knees and the arms 
of the chair and hung over the back almost down to the 
floor. In the mirror I saw her firm, dusky breasts. She 
would put on her corset cover and stockings in my- pres- 
ence, but her nakedness did not rouse shameful feelings 
in me; I took a joyful pride in her beauty. She always 
effused a fragrance of flowers, and this was, as it were, 
armour against lecherous thoughts of her. 

I was strong and healthy and knew the secret of the 
sex relationship. But I had heard people speak so filthily 
and heartlessly and with such malicious joy about sex 
that I could not imagine this woman in the embrace of 
a man; I could not believe that anyone had the right to 
lay a bold and shameless hand upon her, the hand of one 
who owned her body. I was certain that the love of the 
kitchens and the sheds was something alien to Queen 
Margot, that she knew some other, more exalted joy, a 
different kind of love. 

But on entering the drawing room one late afternoon, 
I was stopped by hearing her ringing laughter, and a 
man’s voice coming from the other side of the portieres 
leading into her bedroom. 

“Don’t hurry!” pleaded the man. “Good heavens! It’s 
unbelievable!” 

I should have left. I realised that, but I was powerless 
to move. 
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“Who’s there?” she called. “Oh, it’s you? Gome 
in.” 

The air in the room was heavy with the fragrance of 
flowers. It was dark, for the windows were curtained. 
Queen Margot lay in bed with the coverlet pulled up to 
her chin, while next to her, his back to the wall, sat the 
officer-violinist in nothing but a shirt which was open to 
reveal a great scar extending from his right shoulder 
to ‘the nipple, so brightly red that even in the half-light 
I could see it distinctly. The officer’s hair was comically 
tousled, and for the first time I saw a smile on his sad, 
scarred face. He smiled strangely, and his large, femi- 
nine eyes looked at my Queen as though he were seeing 
her beauty for the first time. 

“This is my friend,” said Queen Margot, and I could 
not tell whether her words were addressed to him or to 
me. 

“What has frightened you so?” Her voice seemed to 
come from a great distance. “Come here.” 

When I approached, she put a hot, bare arm about my 
neck and said: 

“When you grow up you too will know happiness. Go 
away now.” 

Having placed the book on the shelf, I took another 
and went out. 

Something crunched in my heart. To be sure, not for 
a moment did I think that my Queen loved like ordi- 
nary people, nor could I think such a thing about the 
officer. I kept seeing his smile; he had smiled as joy- 
fully as a child, with sudden wonder, and his sad face 
had become transformed. He must have loved her — how 
could anyone not love her? And there was good reason 
why she should have lavished her love upon him, this 
man who played so beautifully and recited poetry with 
such deep feeling. 

But the very fact that I sought these consolations in- 
dicated that all was not well, that there was something 
wrong in my attitude toward what 1 had seen, and toward 
Queen Margot herself. I felt that I had lost something, 
and for several days 1 was profoundly grieved. 

One day I riotously misbehaved, and when I came to 
my lady for another book, she said to me sternly: 
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“It seems that you are an incorrigible little ruffian! I 
had never thought that of you.” 

This was too much for me to bear, and I began to tell 
her how I suffered and hated life when people said bad 
things about her. She stood opposite me with her hand 
on my shoulder, and at first she listened with serious 
attention, but soon she gave a laugh and gently pushed 
me away. 

“Enough of that! I know all about it, do you under- 
stand? I know everything, everything!” 

Then she took both my hands in hers and said very 
tenderly: 

“The less attention you pay to all that rubbish the 
better it will be for you. You don’t wash your hands very 
well.” 

She might have spared her words. If she had had to 
polish the brass, scrub the floor and wash diapers, I think 
her hands would not have looked any better than mine. 

“If a person knows how to live, everybody hates and 
envies him; if he doesn’t know how, everybody has con- 
tempt for him,” she said thoughtfully. Then, drawing me 
up and toward her, she looked deep into my eyes with a 
smile. 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Very much?” 

“Yes” 

“But-why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Thank you. You’re a darling. I like to have people 
love me.” 

She gave a short laugh and seemed about to say some- 
thing, but with a sigh she fell silent, still holding my 
hands. 

“Come see me more often; come whenever you can.” 

I took advantage of this invitation, and profited greatly 
by her friendship. While my employers were having their 
after-dinner nap, I would run downstairs, and if she were 
home, I would sit with her for an hour or even more. 

“You must read Russian books; you must learn to know 
our own Russian life,” she taught me as she pushed the 
pins into her fragrant hair with nimble, rosy fingers, 
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Then she would go over the names of Russian writers 
and ask: 

“Will you remember them?” 

Often she would exclaim thoughtfully and with slight 
vexation: 

“Dear me! You should be studying, and I keep forget- 
ting it!” 

After sitting with her I would run back upstairs with 
a new book in my hands and a sense of having been 
cleansed. 

1 had already read Aksakov’s Family Chronicle , the 
delightful Russian poem In the Forest , the amazing Hunt- 
er s Sketches , several volumes of Grebenka and Sollogub, 
and the verse of Venevitinov, Odoyevsky/ and Tyutchev. 
These books purged my soul, freeing it of the chaff of 
bitter, beggarly reality. Now I appreciated what was 
meant by good books and realised how essential they 
were to me. They filled me with the calm confidence that 
l was not alone upon the earth and would surely make 
my way in life. 

Granny came to see me and I gave her an ecstatic 
account of Queen Margot. Taking a generous sniff of 
tobacco, she said: 

“That’s a pleasant thing to hear! There’s lots of good 
people on this earth. You’ve only got to look for them 
and you’ll find them for sure.” 

One day she said: 

“Perhaps I should go to her and say thank you on 
your account?” 

“No, don’t.” 

“All right, I won’t. Lordy, Lordy, how nice it all is! 
‘ I’d be only too glad to live the ages out.” 

Queen Margot was not given the opportunity to see 
me placed in school. On Whitsunday an unpleasant in- 
cident occurred that was almost my undoing. 

Not long before the holidays, my eyelids swelled up, 
nearly closing my eyes completely. My employers were 
afraid I would become blind, and so was I. They took 
me to a doctor of their acquaintance, an obstetrician 
named Heinrich Rodzevich. He lanced the inside of my 
lids, and for several days I lay with a bandage over my 
eyes, pining away in darkness and pain. On the eve of 
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Whitsunday the bandage was removed and I got up off 
my bed as though rising out of a grave in which I had 
been buried alive. Nothing could be more horrible than 
blindness, an unspeakable misfortune, depriving its vic- 
tims of nine-tenths of the world. 

On gay Whitsunday, released from all my duties at 
noon because of my ailment, I went from kitchen to kitch- 
en visiting the batmen. All but the solemn Tufyayev 
were drunk. Toward evening Yermokhin struck Sidorov 
over the head with a log; he fell unconscious in the 
entranceway and the frightened Yermokhin ran to hide 
in the ravine. 

Rumours that Sidorov had been murdered quickly 
spread in the yard. A small crowd gathered at the ve- 
randah steps to stare at the soldier stretched motionless 
in the doorway between kitchen and entranceway. People 
whispered that the police should be called, but no one 
called them, and no one had the courage to touch the 
soldier. 

The washwoman Natalya Kozlovskaya arrived in a 
"new lavender frock with a white kerchief about her 
shoulders. Angrily pushing people aside, she stepped into 
the entranceway and squatted down beside the body. 

“You fools, he’s alive!” she called out in a loud voice. 
“Bring some water!” 

“Don’t go poking your nose into other people’s busi- 
ness!” they warned her. 

“Water, I said!” she shouted as though at a fire. Then 
in businesslike manner she pulled her new frock above 
her knees, jerked down her petticoat, and placed the 
bleeding head of the soldier in her lap. 

Gradually the timid and disapproving onlookers dis- * 
persed. In the half-light of the entrance way I could see 
the washwoman’s brimming eyes glistening in her round 
white face. I brought a pail of water. She told me to 
pour it over Sidorov’s head and chest. 

“But don’t wet me — I’m going visiting,” she warned. 

The soldier came to, opened his glazed eyes and 
moaned. 

“Lift him up,” said Natalya, putting her hands under 
his armpits and holding him at arm’s length so as not to 
soil her dress. We carried him into the kitchen and placed 
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him on the bed. She wiped his face with a wet cloth and 
went out, saying: 

“Keep wetting the cloth and holding it to his head 
while I go out and hunt for that other fool. The crazy 
devils, they’ll drink themselves into prison yet!” 

She let down her stained petticoat, kicked it into the 
corner, and carefully patted down her crisp new frock. 
Then she went out. 

Sidorov stretched himself, hiccuped and groaned, while 
the dark blood kept dripping from his head on to my 
bare foot. This was unpleasant, but fear kept me from 
shifting my foot. 

I was bitterly disappointed. Outdoors, everything be- 
spoke the holiday; verandahs and gates had been deco- 
rated with young birches; maple and rowan boughs had 
been tied to every pillar; merriment rang down the length 
of the street, and everything was new and youthful. Early 
in the morning it had seemed to me that the spring 
holiday had come to stay, and that thereafter life would 
be more pure and bright and gay. 

The soldier vomited, filling the kitchen with the stifling 
stench of warm vodka and scallions. From time to time 
vague, flat faces with squashed noses would be pressed 
against the window-pane, the spread palms on either side 
looking like hideous ears. 

As the soldier s mind cleared he muttered: 

“How’s that? Did I fall? Yermokhin? There’s a friend 
for you!” 

He coughed and wept drunken tears and wailed: 

“My little sister, my poor little sister!” 

Wet and slimy and stinking, he pulled himself to his 
feet, reeled, flopped down on the bed again, and said as 
he rolled his eyes fearfully: 

“He murdered me all right!” 

This struck me funny. 

“What are you laughing at, you devil?” asked the 
soldier, gazing at me dully. “How can you laugh — me 
murdered like this — once and for all ” 

He began to thrust me away with both hands, mut- 
tering: 

“First in Tophet, Ilya the Prophet; when in need, 
George-on-a-steed. Out of my way, fiend!” 
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“Stop your nonsense,” I said. 

He roared with anger and shifted his feet. 

“Me murdered, and you — !” 

He struck me across the eyes with his heavy, dirty, 
limp hand. With a cry I rushed blindly out into the yard 
where I met Natalya dragging Yermokhin along by the 
arm and shouting: 

“Get along, you horse!” Then, seeing me: “What’s 
wrong?” 

“He’s fighting.” 

“Fighting?” repeated Natalya in surprise; giving Yer- 
mokhin a tug, she said to him: 

“Well, you have the Lord to thank this time.” 

I washed my eyes with cold water and came back to 
glance through the door into the kitchen, where I saw the 
two soldiers weeping and embracing each other in maud- 
lin reconciliation. Then they tried to embrace Natalya, 
but she slapped them off and cried: 

“Keep your paws off me, you curs! What do you take 
me for, one of your blowzies? Lie down and have a 
snooze before your masters come home — lively now, or 
you’ll be in for it!” 

She put them both to bed like little children — one of 
them on the cot, the other on the floor. When they were 
both snoring, she came out into the entranceway. 

“Ju^t look at my frock — all wrinkled, and me setting 
out to go visiting! Did he strike you? The stupid fool. 
There’s your vodka for you! Don’t drink, my lad. Don’t 
ever get the habit.” 

I sat down beside her on the bench near the gate and 
asked her how it was she had no fear of drunks. 

“I have no fear of sobers either. Here’s where I hold 
them!” she said, showing me a red, tight-clenched fist. 
“Used to be my husband, him that’s dead, would drink 
himself green. I’d tie him up, hand and foot, and when 
he slept it off I’d pull his pants off and give him a beat- 
ing with s.ome good strong rods. ‘Stop your toping, stop 
your tippling! Once you’ve got a wife, she’s the one to 
turn to for your pleasure, and not your cups!’ That’s 
how! I’d beat him till I couldn’t beat him no more, 
and after that he’d be like putty in my hands.” 

“You’re strong,” 1 said, remembering the woman Eve, 
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who had deceived God Himself. Natalya replied with a 
sigh: 

“A woman needs more strength than a man; she needs 
strength for the two of them, and the Lord cheated her 
out of it. You can’t count on a muzhik.” 

She spoke calmly and without malice, sitting there 
with her arms folded on her large bosom, her back against 
the fence, her eyes fixed sadly on the rubbage-cluttered 
dam. I lost all track of time as I sat listening to her 
wise observations; suddenly I caught sight of my master 
with his wife on his arm coming along the far end of 
the dam. They were walking slowly and importantly, 
like a rooster and a hen, staring at us and exchanging 
remarks. 

I ran to open the front door. As we were climbing the 
stairs, my mistress said bitingly: 

“So you’re making up to the washwoman, are you? Is 
that what you learned from the lady downstairs?” 

The remark was too stupid to give offence; it hurt me 
more to hear my master add with a short laugh: 

“Well, it’s about time, isn’t it?” 

The next morning when I went out into the shed for 
wood, I found an empty purse lying near the cathole in 
the door. I had seen Sidorov with this purse dozens of 
times, and so I immediately took it to him. 

“And where’s the money?” he asked, running his fin- 
gers inside. “A ruble and thirty kopeks. Hand it over.” 

His head was wrapped in a towel, his face was yel- 
low and drawn, and he blinked his swollen eyes at me, 
refusing to believe that the purse had been empty when 
I found it. 

Yermokhin came up and tried to convince him that I 
was the thief. 

“It was him took it,” he said, nodding at me. “Take 
him to his master. A soldier don’t steal from a brother 
soldier.” 

These words suggested to me that he was the one who 
had stolen the money and planted the purse near our 
shed. So I said to his face, then and there: 

“That’s a lie. You stole it!” 

I was convinced of the rightness of my guess when 
his coarse face became distorted with fear and rage. 
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“Prove it!” he shrieked. 

How was I to prove it? With a shout, Yermokhin 
dragged me out into the yard; Sidorov followed us, also 
shouting, while heads began popping out of the windows. 
Queen Margot’s mother watched us calmly as she puffed 
on the inevitable cigarette. Realising that I was ruined 
in the eyes of my lady, I completely lost my head. 

1 remember that the soldiers held my hands and brought 
me before my employers, who kept nodding to each other 
as they listened to the charge against me. 

“Of course it’s his doings,” said my young mistress. “I 
saw him making up to the washwoman at the gate last 
night. He must have had money — can’t get anyth.ng 
from her without money.” 

“That’s right!” cried Yermokhin. 

My head reeled, I was consumed with wild fury, I 
roared at my mistress and received a vicious beating. 

But I was tortured less by the beating than by thoughts 
of what Queen Margot would think of me now. How 
was I to justify myself in her sight? This was a bitter 
hour for me. 

Fortunately the soldiers quickly spread the news of what 
had happened throughout the yard and down the length 
of the street. That evening, as I lay up in the attic, I 
heard Natalya Kozlovskaya shouting below: 

“Why should I keep my mouth shut? Come along 
here, my good man, come right along; come along, I 
tell you, or I’ll go to your master and he’ll make you 
come!” 

I immediately sensed that the noise had something to 
do with me. She was standing and shouting near our 
entrance, and her voice grew ever louder and more 
triumphant. 

“How much money did you show me yesterday? And 
where did you get it, eh? Let’s hear.” 

Choking with joy, I could hear Sidorov wailing mis- 
erably: 

“Oh Yermokhin, Yermokhin!” 

“And the boy blamed and beaten!” 

I wanted to rush downstairs and dance with joy and 
kiss the washwoman’s hand, but at that moment I heard 
my mistress shout, probably from the window: 
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“The boy was beaten for his foul tongue; you’re the 
only one who ever thought he stole the money, you slut!” 

“You’re a slut yourself, my dear, and a fine fat cow 
if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

Their quarrelling was music to my ears; hot tears of 
pain and gratitude to Natalya flooded my heart, and I 
choked with the effort to restrain them. 

My master slowly climbed the attic stairs and sat down 
on a projecting beam beside me. 

“Looks like you have no luck, Peshkov,” he said, 
smoothing down his hair. 

I turned away without answering. 

“But there’s no denying you use the most outrageous 
language,” he continued. 

“Soon’s I get up I’m going away,” I announced quietly. 

He sat smoking and saying nothing for a while, then 
he remarked, carefully studying the end of his cigarette: 

“Well, that’s your business. You’re not a little boy any 
more. You know best what to do.” 

He got up and went downstairs. As usual, I felt sorry 
for him. 

Four days later I left my job. I wanted desperately to 
say good-bye to Queen Margot, but I lacked the courage 
to go to see her, and, to tell the truth, I hoped that she 
herself would send for me. 

When taking leave of the little girl I said: 

“Tell mother that I thank her very much; very, very 
much! Will you remember?” 

“Yes,” she promised, with a tender, affectionate smile. 
“Good-bye till tomorrow.” 

Some twenty years ’later I met her again. She was the 
wife of an officer of the gendarmes. 

XI 

Once more I became a dishwasher, this time on the 
Perm, a large, fast steamer, white as a swan. This time 
I was the under- dishwasher, or “kitchen boy”, and re- 
ceived seven rubles a month. It was my task to assist 
the cook. 

The steward was a fat fellow, inflated with arrogance 
and bald as a rubber ball. With his hands behind his 
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back he would pace the deck all day long, like a pig 
searching for shade on a hot day. The buffet was adorned 
by his wife, a woman past forty, once pretty, but now 
much the worse for wear. She used so much powder that 
it flaked off her cheeks, covering her gaudy dress with 
sticky white dust. 

The kitchen was commanded by the cook Ivan Iva- 
novich, nicknamed Teddy bear. Little and chubby, with 
a hooked nose and mocking eyes, he had dandified man- 
ners, always wearing starched collars and shaving every 
day, so that his cheeks had a bluish tinge. He wore his 
dark moustaches curled upwards, and in free moments 
he would twist it with roasted red fingers, viewing it 
proudly in a little round hand-glass. 

The most interesting person on board was the stoker 
Yakov Shumov, a square, broad-shouldered muzhik. His 
snub-nosed face was as flat as a spade, his bearish eyes 
glanced out from under thick eyebrows, his cheeks 
were covered with curly beard resembling marsh moss, 
while his head was capped with ringlets so thick that 
he could hardly run his crooked fingers through 
them. 

He was a successful gambler and an amazing glutton. 
Like a hungry dog he would hang about the kitchen, beg- 
ging for meat or bones, and in the evenings he would 
drink tea with Teddy bear and give extraordinary ac- 
counts of himself. 

In childhood he had assisted the town shepherd in 
Ryazan, until a passing monk lured him into a monastery, 
where he remained as a novice for four years. 

“And. I’d still be a monk, a black star of God,” he 
said in his bantering way, “if it wasn’t for a pious woman 
from Penza as came to our monastery. A taking little 
thing she was, and she turned my head. ‘Oh, what a 
nice one, oh, what a strong one,’ she says, and here’s 
me, an honest widder, all alone; won’t you come work 
for me, as my man-about-house?’ says she, ‘me with my 
own house and trading in chicken-feathers and down?’ 

“I had no objection, so she takes me for her man- 
about-house and I take her for my mistress and sit soft 
for some three years — ” 

“You’re a bold liar,” interrupted Teddy bear as he 
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anxiously studied a pimple on his nose. “If people earned 
money by lying, you’d be rich.” 

Yakov chewed on, the grey ringlets moving up and 
down on his cheeks and his furry ears shifting. After the 
cook’s interruption, he continued in his quick, even way: 

“She was older than me, so I got bored, got sick of 
her, I did, and took up with her niece, and she hears of 
it and grabs me by the scruff of the neck and throws me 
out.” 

“Gives you your pay in a fitting way,” put in the cook 
in the same easy manner as Yakov. 

The stoker thrust a lump of sugar in his cheek and 
went on: 

“So I goes shifting around in the wind for some time 
till I hitches up with an old trader from Vladimir, and 
him and me goes tramping half round the world — to 
the mountains called the Balkans we goes, and to them 
Turks and Rumanians and Greeks and to various Aus- 
triaks — to all sorts of people — buying from one, selling to 
another.” 

“Did you steal?” asked the cook in all seriousness. 

“Not the old man — not for nothing. And he says to 
me: walk honest over foreign earth; there it’s laid down 
to take a man’s head for the littlest stealing. Oh, I tried 
stealing, of course, only it didn’t' work: I tried leading a 
horse out of a merchant’s stable. Well, I didn’t manage; 
they caught me and natural enough began to beat me, and 
when they got through beating me they dragged me to the 
police. There was two of us — one a real, honest horse thief, 
and me mostly to see what would happen. I was working 
for that merchant then — setting a stove in his new bath- 
house. The merchant falls sick and begins to see me in 
bad dreams. He gets scared and goes to the higher-ups 
and says: ‘Let him go’ — that’ll be me — ‘let him go,’ says 
he, ‘seeing’s how I see him in my dreams, and if I don’t 
forgive him I’ll probably die, seeing’s how he’s a magi- 
cian no doubt’ — that’ll be me a magician. Well, the 
merchant was a famous one, so they lets me go.” 

“Shouldn’t have let you go; should’ve hung a stone 
around your neck and sunk you in the river for three 
days till they soaked all the tomfoolery out of you,” 

Yakov quickly picked up the idea; 
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“You’re right about there’s a lot of tomfoolery in me — 
enough tomfoolery in me for a whole village if the 
truth’s to be told.” 

The cook poked his finger inside his collar and pulled 
at it angrily, shaking his head and saying with annoy- 
ance: 

“Humph! A convict like this goes walking around 
guzzling and swilling and snoozing, and all what for? 
Tell me this — what are you living for?” 

The stoker smacked his lips and replied: 

“That I don’t know. I just live along like the rest. 
Some lie down, others walk around, clerks sit on their 
backsides all day long, but everybody’s got to eat.” 

This only added to the cook’s annoyance. 

“You’re such a pig there’s no putting it in words. 
You’re just swill for the pigs, that’s what!” 

“What you mad about?” asked Yakov in surprise. 
“Us muzhiks is all acorns from the same oak. Don’t be 
mad; it won’t make me any better.” 

Soon I became closely attached to this man; I gazed 
upon him with undiminishing wonder and listened to 
him open-mouthed. It seemed to me that he had built 
up within himself a strong structure of life experience. 
He addressed everyone informally, looked at everyone 
from under bristling brows with the same frank indepen- 
dence, and placed everyone — the captain, the steward, 
and the important passengers up in first class — on the 
same level as the boat-hands, the waiters in the dining 
room, the third-class passengers, and himself. 

Sometimes he would stand before the captain or the 
chief engineer with his long, apelike arms behind his 
back, listening in silence as they upbraided him for la- 
ziness or for unconcernedly stripping a person at cards. 
It was clear that the upbraiding did not impress him, 
and the threats to put him off the boat at the next land- 
ing did not frighten him. 

There was something different about Yakov, as there 
was about “That’s Fine”. Apparently he too was con- 
vinced that he was someone apart, not to be understood 
by others. 

I never saw this man pensive or sulky, nor do I re- 
member his being silent for any length of time. Words 
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poured out of his mouth in an unending stream, almost 
against his will. Whenever he was being scolded or told 
an interesting story, his lips would move as though he 
were repeating to himself what he heard; or perhaps 
he was quietly voicing his own thoughts. Every day 
when his work was over he would climb out of the 
hold all sweaty and smeared with oil, barefoot, his wet, 
unbelted blouse open to expose a chest overgrown with 
curly hair. Presently we would hear his deep, monoto- 
nous voice scattering words over the deck like drops of 
rain. 

“Greetings, mother. Where you going? To Chistopol? 
I know the place, used to work for a rich Tatar farmer 
there, Usan Gubaidulin by name. The old man had three 
wives; a husky fellow he was, with a red face. One of 
his young wives was a taking little Tatar woman — I lived 
in sin with her.” 

He had been everywhere and lived in sin with nearly 
all the women he had met. He recounted everything in 
a calm, kindly manner, as though no one had ever offend- 
ed or abused him. A minute later his speech would come 
flowing from somewhere in the stern. 

“Anybody want to play cards? Bang-down, or three- 
zies, or bags? A comforting thing, cards; just sit down 
and haul in the money like a merchant.” 

I noticed that he rarely used the words “good”, “bad”, 
or “wicked”, but almost always called things “taking”, or 
“comforting”, or “curious”. For him a pretty woman was 
“a taking little thing”, a fine sunny day was “a comfort- 
ing day”. His favourite exclamation was: 

“Spit on it!” 

Everyone considered him lazy, but it seemed to me 
that he laboured at the furnaces down in that stinking, 
stifling hold as conscientiously as anyone else, though I 
never heard him complain of being tired as the other 
stokers did. 

One day an old woman among the passengers had her 
purse stolen. The evening was clear and quiet, with 
everyone feeling well-disposed. The captain gave the old 
woman five rubles and the passengers took up a collection 
for her. When they handed her the money, she crossed 
herself and bowed to the waist, saying: 
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“Ah, my dears, you’ve given me three-rubles-ten more 
than the purse had in it.” 

Somebody shouted gaily: 

“Take it, granny, and be thankful. An extra three rubles 
always comes in handy.” 

Someone else made the apt remark: 

“Money’s not people; it’s never unwanted.” 

But Yakov went up to the old woman with his own 
suggestion. 

“Give me the extra money,” said he. “I’ll play cards 
with it.” 

The people laughed, thinking the stoker was joking, 
but he insisted in all seriousness: 

“Come on, granny, what do you want with money? 
You’ll be crawling into your grave tomorrow.” 

They shouted at him and drove him away, and he 
said to me in wonder: 

“What a queer bunch! What do they want to poke 
their noses into other people’s business for? She said 
herself she didn’t need the extra money, and three rubles 
would be a great comfort to me.” 

It seemed that he took pleasure in just the looks of 
money. While talking, he would polish a silver or cop- 
per piece on his pants and then hold it up in front of 
his pug nose to catch the glint of it. But he was not 
greedy. 

One day he invited me to play bang-down. I did not 
know how. 

“Don’t know how!” said he in amazement. “How’s 
that? And you knowing how to read! I’ll have to teach 
you. Come on, we’ll play just for the fun of it, with 
sugar as stakes.” 

He won half a pound of loaf sugar from me and 
pushed it piece by piece into his cheek. When he felt that 
I already understood the game, he said: 

“Now let’s play in earnest — for money. Got any?” 

“Five rubles.” 

“And I’ve got two-something.” 

Naturally he soon won everything from me. Wishing 
to retrieve, I staked my winter coat for five rubles — 
and lost; I put up my new boots for three— and lost 
again. Then Yakov said to me irritably, almost in anger; 
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“You’re no player — too hotheaded. Take back your 
coat and your boots; I don’t want them. Here they are, 
and take your money too — four rubles — one goes to me 
for the lesson, if you don’t mind.” 

I was very grateful. 

“Spit on it!” he said in response to my gratitude. “A 
game’s a game — which means, just for fun. But you go 
at it like it was a fight. And you don't have to get hot 
even in a fight — fix ’em with a cool eye. What’s there to 
get hot about? You’re young; you’ve got to hold yourself 
in tight. Missed once, missed five times, missed seven 
times — spit on it! Step back. Cool off. Go after it again. 
That’s how to play a game.” 

I kept liking him more — and less. Sometimes when he 
talked he reminded me of Granny. There was much about 
him that attracted me, but I was repulsed by a thick crust 
of indifference to people, which seemed to have formed 
throughout the course of his life. 

One day at sundown one of the second-class passen- 
gers, a fat merchant from Perm, got drunk and fell over- 
board. Frantically waving his arms, he was carried away 
in the red-gold trail behind the ship. The engines were 
immediately shut down and the ship brought to a stand- 
still, the paddle wheels throwing up a riot of foam, blood- 
red in the sunset. In this seething blood struggled a dark 
body, now far astern, while from the water rose heart- 
rending shrieks. The passengers also shouted and pushed 
and crowded to the stem of the boat. A friend of the 
drowning man, a bald, ruddy-complexioned fellow who 
was also drunk, fought his way through the crowd, 
roaring: 

“Clear the way! I’ll reach him!” 

Two boat-hands were already in the water, swimming 
to the drowning man, and a lifeboat was being let down. 
Above the shouts of the boat-hands and the squeals of the 
women could be heard the calm, husky voice of Yakov: 

“He’ll drown anyhow because he’s wearing a coat. 
You’re sure to drown if you’ve got long clothes on. Take 
the women — why is it they always drown before the men? 
It’s their skirts. Soon’s a woman hits the water she goes 
straight to the bottom like a pood weight. Look— he’s 
drowned already. What did I tell you?” 
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He had indeed drowned. For some two hours they 
made a futile search for his body. His friend, now sober, 
sat disconsolately in the stern, muttering: 

“Just see what’s happened! What’s to be done 
now? What’ll I tell his folks, eh? If it wasn’t for his 
folks..,.’’ 

Yakov stood in front of him with his hands behind 
his back, offering words of comfort: 

“Can’t be helped, merchant! Nobody knows how he’ll 
meet his end. Happens a fellow eats mushrooms and— 
phwit — gone to his grave! Thousands of people eat mush- 
rooms to their health; only one to his death. And what’s 
a mushroom, after all?” 

He stood before the merchant, broad and hard as a 
grindstone, scattering bis words like chaff. At first the 
merchant wept softly, wiping the tears off his beard with 
a broad palm, but when the meaning of Yakov’s words 
reached him, he broke into a wail: 

“Get away, you devil! What you wringing my soul 
out of me for? True believers, take him away, or I’m not 
accounting for what’ll happen!” 

Yakov withdrew calmly, remarking: 

“People are funny all right! Try doing good, never 
understood.” 

Sometimes it seemed to me that the stoker was simple- 
minded, but more often I felt that he just pretended to 
be so. I wanted desperately to hear about the places he 
had been and the things he had seen, but he gave me little 
satisfaction. Throwing back his head and half-closing his 
dark, bearlike eyes, he would stroke his fleshy face and 
drawl out reminiscences: 

“There’s people everywhere, brother, like ants. People 
here, people there — swarms of them. Most of all, of 
course, ard^ the peasants. Spread all over the earth, like 
autumn leaves. Bulgars? Sure I saw Bulgars, and Greeks 
too, and then there was Serbs and Rumanians and 
various gypsies— all kinds! What’re they like? Hm, what 
could they be like? In the towns, townspeople; in the 
country, countryfolk. Just like ours. Ever so much alike. 
Some as even talk like us, only not exactly, like for in- 
stance the Tatars or Mordovians. The Greeks can’t talk 
like us— -go babbling anything comes into their heads; 
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sounds like words but no telling what it’s all about. You 
have to talk to them with your hands. That old man of 
mine, he made believe he could understand the Greeks 
too — went about muttering kaiamara, kalamaroo! He was 
a sly one all right! Couldn’t he get their dander up 
though! What’s that? Asking me again what they were 
like? Simpleton, what could they be like? Of course 
they’re dark, and the Rumanians are dark too — they’re 
all one faith. The Bulgars are also dark, but they pray 
like us. As for the Greeks — they’re like the Turks.” 

I felt that he had not told me everything, that there 
was something he was holding back. 

From the magazine illustrations I had learned that the 
capital of Greece was Athens, an ancient and beautiful 
city. But Yakov shook his head sceptically and denied 
Athens. 

“They’ve been lying to you there, brother. There’s no 
Athens; there’s only Athon, and that’s not a city but a 
mountain with a monastery on it. That’s all. It’s called 
The Holy Mountain of Athon. There’s pictures of it; the 
old man sold them. There’s the town of Belgorod on the 
River Danube, something like Yaroslavl or Nizhni Their 
cities aren’t much to speak of, but as for their villages — 
that’s different. Their women too — simply too taking for 
words. I almost stayed back there on account of one 
such. What was her name, now?” 

He briskly rubbed his palms over his face, making his 
beard crackle softly, while from somewhere deep down 
in his throat came a chuckling like the clatter of cracked 
beds. 

“How a person forgets things! And it used to be that 

me and her She cried when I said good-bye, and so 

did I, believe it or not. . . .” 

With calm shamelessness he began to teach me how 
to treat women. 

We sat there in the stern, a warm moonlit night float- 
ing up to meet us, the meadowlands on the left scarcely 
visible beyond the silvery water, the hillsides on the right 
sprinkled with winking yellow lights like captive stars. 
Everything was in movement, wakefully aquiver, living 
a quiet, but intense life. And his husky words came fall- 
ing through the sweet, sad silence; 
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“Happened she would fling out her arms as she came 
awake. . . 

Yakov’s tale was brazen, but not revolting; it contained 
no boasting, no cruelty, was artless, and a bit nostalgic. 
Up in the sky, the moon’s nakedness was just as brazen 
and roused the same sorrowfulness within me. I remem- 
bered only the good things, the very best: Queen Mar- 
got, and the lines made unforgettable by their truthful- 
ness: 

Only a song has need of beauty — 

Beauty has no need of song . . . . 

Shaking off my meditative mood like a fit of drowsi- 
ness, I again pressed the stoker to tell me about his life 
and what he had seen. 

“Queer bird you are,” said he. “What’ll I tell you? 
I’ve seen everything. A monastery? Yes, I’ve seen a 
monastery. A pub? And a pub. I’ve seen the life of the 
gentles, and the life of the muzhiks. I’ve had plenty, and 
I’ve had nothing.” 

Slowly, as though he were crossing a shaky bridge 
over a deep stream, he would recall the past: 

“Take this, for instance: here’s me sitting in the lockup 
for horse-thieving. It’s Siberia for sure this time, thinks I 
to myself. And there’s the police officer cussing the stoves 
in his new house for smoking. So I says to him: ‘I can 
put that right for you, your honour.’ He goes after me 
tooth and nail. ‘Hold your tongue! The best stove layer 
in town couldn’t mend them!’ But I says: ‘Sometimes a 
fool’s smarter than a lord.’ It was Siberia staring me in 
the face made me so bold. ‘All right, have a try,’ says 
he, ‘but if they smoke worse when you’re through, I’ll 
pound you to a pulp.’ Weil, in two days the stoves were 
mended. He couldn’t get over it, that police officer, and flies 
at me again: ‘You dolt! You dunderhead! An expert like 
you going around stealing horses! How do you account 
for a thing like that?’ So I says: ‘Just my stupidness, your 
honour.’ ‘You’re right,’ says he. ‘Just stupidness. What a 
pity. I feel sorry for you,’ says he. Hear that? A police 
officer. His calling give him no right to be soft, but there 
he was pitying me.” 

“Well, and what then?” I asked. 
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“Nothing. He just pitied me. What else do you want?” 

“Why should he pity you? You’re strong as a rock.” 

Yakov laughed good-naturedly. 

“What a queer bird you are! A rock, you say? Even 
a rock’s to be respected. A rock’s got its own job to do; 
it’s rocks they use to pave streets with. Everything’s to 
be respected. Everything has its use. Take sand. What’s 
sand? Yet grass grows out of it.” 

When the stoker said such things, it became particu- 
larly clear to me that he had knowledge beyond my un- 
derstanding. 

“What do you think of the cook?” I asked him. 

“Who — Teddy bear?” asked Yakov indifferently. 
“What could I think of him? Nothing to think about.” 

That was true, Ivan Ivanovich was so smooth and 
correct there was nothing for thoughts to hang on to. 
There was only one thing about him which I found of 
interest: he disliked the stoker and was always shouting 
at him, yet he always invited him to tea. 

One day he said to Yakov: 

“If we still had serfs and I was your lord, I’d tan your 
hide seven days a week, you loafer!” 

“Seven days a week’s a bit too much,” observed Yakov 
seriously. 

In spite of his constant scolding, the cook kept feeding 
him for some reason. He would hand him something to 
eat and say: 

“Here, you guzzler!” 

“It’s a lot of strength I store up thanks to you, Ivan 
Ivanovich,” Yakov would say as he chewed the food 
unhurriedly. 

“And what do you want with all that strength, lazy- 
bones?” 

“What do you mean? I still have a lot of living ahead.” 

“What do you want to live for, you old devil?” 

“Devils also want to live. Or maybe you find no fun 
in living? Life’s an amusing thing, Ivan Ivanovich.” 

“There’s an idiot for you!” 

“A nidiot?” 

“An id-i-ot!” 

“Who ever heard of such a word?” asked Yakov in 
amazement. 
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“Just look at that,” said Teddy bear to me. “You and 
me sweating and stewing over these damned stoves, and 
him just sitting here chewing away like a pig.” 

“To everyone his own fate,” said the stoker, chewing 
his food unperturbed. 

I knew it was hotter and more difficult to stoke the 
furnaces than stand over the stoves — once or twice I had 
tried working beside Yakov, and I could not understand 
why he did not insist that his job was the harder one. 
His attitude only convinced me the more that he was 
possessed of special knowledge. 

Everybody complained of him — the captain, the me- 
chanic, the boatswain — everybody who had anything to 
do with him. I wondered why they did not get rid of 
him. The other stokers were more kindly disposed toward 
him, though even they ridiculed his loquaciousness and 
his card playing. 

Once I asked them: 

“Is Yakov a good fellow?” 

“Yakov? He’s all right. Never takes offence. You can 
do anything you like to him, even to putting live coals 
down his neck.” 

In spite of his strenuous labour at the furnaces and his 
enormous appetite, the stoker slept very little. As soon 
as his shift was over he would appear on deck, dirty and 
sweaty, often without changing his clothes, and sit up 
all night, talking or playing cards with the passengers. 

He was to me a locked chest, in which I felt that some- 
thing indispensable was hidden away, and I stubbornly 
sought the key that would open it. 

“I can’t make out what the devil you’re after, brother,” 
he said, studying me with eyes deep -hidden under his 
brows. “You want to hear about the world? It’s true I’ve 
travelled all over it. But what of it? You’re a queer bird 
all right! Here, listen to what happened to me one day.” 

And he told me the following story. Once upon a 
time, in a provincial town, lived a young, consumptive 
judge and his German wife, a healthy, childless woman. 
She fell in love with a merchant whose handsome wife 
had born him three children. Noticing that the German 
woman was in love with him, the merchant decided to 
play a joke on her: he invited her to meet him in the 
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garden at night, and hid two of his friends in the bushes. 

“That was something now! The German woman comes, 
all hot and flustered, letting him know she’s his for the 
asking. But he says to her: 1 can’t take you, ma’am, 
being’s I’m married, but I’ve brought two of my friends 
for you — one’s a bachelor, the other’s a widower. 5 The 
woman lets out a cry and gives him such a blow that he 
somersaults over the bench, and then she starts kicking 
his mug for him. 1 was the one brought her to\the gar- 
den, being the judge’s handy man, so now I peeks through 
a crack in the fence and sees the rumpus: the friends 
jumped out of the bushes and rushed at her, dragging 
her off by the hair. So I leaps the fence and hauls them 
off. ‘That’s no way to do,’ says I. The lady comes to him 
in good faith and he disgraces her like this!’ I led her 
away and they hit me over the head with a brick. She 
felt pretty bad— kept walking up and down the yard not 
knowing what to do with herself, and says to me: Til go 
away— back to my own German folk, Yakov. Soon’s my 
husband dies I’ll go away!’ That’s right,’ says I. ‘Of 
course you must go away.’ Well, the judge died and she 
went. She was a gentle thing, and sensible. And the judge 
was also a gentle man, may his soul rest in peace.” 

Failing to grasp the significance of the story, I said 
nothing. I sensed something familiarly cruel and senseless 
in it, but what was there to say? 

“Like the story?” asked Yakov. 

I muttered something under my breath, but he 
explained calmly: 

“People of their sort, well-fed and comfortable, feel 
like having a little fun sometimes, but it don’t always 
come off — they don’t know how. And that’s only natu- 
ral, being’s they’re the weighty, trade sort. Takes brains 
to trade, and you get bored living by your brains all the 
time; want to have a little fun.” 

The river kept churning away from the prow of the 
boat in a cloud of foam; we could hear the rush of the 
water and see the black riverbanks slowly receding. From 
the deck came the snores of the passengers. A tall, thin 
woman, all in black, her grey head uncovered, treaded 
her way amdng the benches and the sleeping bodies. The 
stoker nudged me and said softly: 
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“See — she’s moping.” 

It seemed to me he found amusement in other people’s 
heartache. 

He was always telling me stories to which I listened 
eagerly. I remember all of his stories, but I cannot re- 
member his ever telling a cheerful one. He spoke more 
dispassionately than the books. In the books I was often 
aware of the author’s feelings — his joy and anger, his 
grief and ridicule. The stoker never ridiculed or passed 
judgment. Nothing noticeably pleased or offended him. 
He spoke like a detached witness in court, like a person 
to whom the prisoner and the prosecutor and the judge 
were all the same. This indifference annoyed and 
oppressed me and roused my hostility. 

Life seemed to dance in front of him like the flames 
in the furnaces under the boilers, while he stood with a 
wooden mallet in his bearlike paw, quietly tapping the 
lever which increased or decreased the flow of fuel. 

“Has anyone ever hurt you?” 

“Who could hurt me? Fm strong enough to knock 
anyone down. . . 

“I didn’t mean that. I meant hurt you inside — your 
soul.” 

“You cant hurt a person’s soul. The soul don’t take 
offence,” he said. “You can’t even touch it — not with 
anything at all.” 

The deck passengers, the boat-hands, and everyone 
else spoke just as often and just as much about the soul 
as they did about the land, or their work, or about bread 
or women. The soul is a common word in the vocabulary 
of simple folk, as widely circulated as a five-kopek piece. 
I regretted the fact that sticky tongues had taken such 
fast hold of this word, and every time a muzhik would 
begin using foul language in which, either in jest or in 
earnest, he cursed the soul, it was a direct blow at my 
heart. 

I well remembered with what reverence Granny had 
always spoken of the soul, this mysterious repository of 
love, joy, and beauty, and I firmly believed that when- 
ever a good man died, white angels bore his soul away to 
the blue heaven, to Granny’s kind God, who received it 
with loving tenderness: 
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“Ah, my lovely one, my pure one — was it a bad time 
you had down there, was it a hurtful time?” 

And He would bestow on the soul the six white wings 
of the seraphims. 

Yakov Shumov spoke of the soul just as reverently, as 
little, and as reluctantly as Granny. He never cursed the 
soul when he swore, and on hearing others do so, he 
would become silent and lower his head on his red, bull- 
like neck. 

When I would ask him what the soul was, he would say: 

“A spirit, the breath of God.” 

This did not satisfy me, and when I would press him 
with other questions, he would drop his eyes and say: 

“Even the priests don’t know much about the soul, 
brother. That’s something hidden — ” 

I was constantly thinking about him, concentrating all 
my efforts on understanding him, but in vam. I could see 
nothing but Yakov; the huge bulk of his body hid 
everything else. 

The steward’s wife was suspiciously attentive to me. 
Every morning I had to pour the water for her to wash, 
though this was rightfully the task of Lusha, the neat, 
cheerful little maid in second class. As I stood in the 
narrow cabin next to this woman, who was stripped to 
the waist, I was repulsed by her sallow body, as flabby 
as sour dough, and could not help comparing it with the 
firm, bronze body of Queen Margot. The steward’s wife 
kept babbling something or other, now in muttered com- 
plaint, now in mocking anger. 

The ideas she expressed never reached me, though I 
could well guess their meaning. It was a base, shameful 
meaning. But it left me unmoved. I lived mentally remote 
from the steward’s wife, and from everything taking 
place on the steamer. A huge, moss-grown rock cut me off 
from the world about me, which kept floating on and on, 
day after day. 

“The steward’s wife is head over heels in love with 
you!” came Lusha’s mocking words, as though in a dream. 
“Take your happiness while you have the chance.” 

She was not the only one who mocked me. All the 
servants in the dining room knew about this woman’s at- 
tachment, and the cook observed with a grimace: 
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“The lady’s had her taste of everything else, so now 
she’d like to try some French pastry! Phooh! Keep your 
eyes open, Peshkov, or you’ll be getting into trouble!” 

Yakov also offered me paternal advice: 

“To be sure, if you was two or three years older — well, 
then I’d talk different. But at your age — better not give 
in. Still, you can do as you please.” 

“Forget it,” I said. “Such rot.” 

“To be sure.” 

But a minute later he ran his fingers through his tangled 
hair and went on sowing his round little words: 

“Have to see her side of it too — and hers is a dull side, 
a wintry side. Even a dog likes a little petting — all the 
more a human being. A woman lives on caresses like a 
mushroom on rain. Like as not she’s ashamed, but what 
can she do? The body’s a whore, and nothing more.” 

I gazed intently into his enigmatic eyes as I asked: 

“Do you feel sorry for her?” 

“Me? She isn’t my mother, is she? And some people 
don’t even feel sorry for their mothers. You sure are a 
queer bird!” 

He gave his soft laugh, like the clatter of cracked bells. 

Sometimes as I looked at him I seemed to plunge into 
silent emptiness, into a dark and bottomless pit. 

“Everybody else gets married, Yakov. Why don’t you?” 

“What for? I can always get a woman — thank the 
Lord that’s easy enough. A married man has to sit home 
and work the land. My land’s no good, and not much of 
it, and what there is my uncle took away. My brother 
came back from soldiering and started wrangling with 
the uncle — threatened him with the law and clubbed him 
over the head. Spilled blood. For that they sent him to 
prison for a year and a half, and after that — there’s only 
one road for an ex-convict, and that road leads back to 
prison. His wife was a taking little thing. But what’s there 
to say? Once a fellow gets married, there’s nothing to do 
but settle down and rule the roost. But a soldier can never 
rule even his own life.” 

“Do you pray to God?” 

“What a queer bird! Of course I do.” 

“How?” 

“Different ways.” 
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“What prayers do you know?’* 

“I don’t know any prayers. I just say: Lord Jesus, have 
mercy on the living, bring peace to the dead, save us 
from sickness, and — well, a few other things.” 

“What others?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Whatever you say reaches the 
Lord.” 

He treated me gently and with a sort of curiosity, as 
though I were a clever puppy that could do amusing 
tricks. Sometimes I would be sitting beside him of an 
evening, him smelling of oil and fire, and onions — he 
loved onions, and would eat them raw, like apples — and 
all of a sudden he would say: 

“Come now, Alyosha, let’s have some rhymes.” 

I knew many poems by heart, besides which I had a 
thick notebook in which I had copied out my favourite 
ones. I would recite Ruslan and Ludmilla , and he would 
listen motionless-unseeing, unspeaking, restraining his 
hoarse breathing. Then he would say softly: 

“A taking tale, that. Did you think it all up yourself? 
Pushkin, you say? There’s a nobleman named Mukhin- 
Pushkin. I saw him once.” 

“Not him. They killed this Pushkin a long time ago.” 

“What for?” > 

I told him the story in the brief form in which I had 
heard it from Queen Margot. When I had finished, he 
said calmly: 

“Lots of people come to their ruin through women.” 

Often I would tell him stories from books; they were 
all tangled up and interwoven to form one long story 
that was tumultuous and beautiful, filled with purple 
passion, mad adventure, noble heroes, incredibly good 
fortune, duels and death, fine words and villainous deeds. 

I conferred upon Rocambole the chivalrous aspects of 
la Mole, Hannibal, and Colonna; upon Louis XI, the 
qualities of Grandet’s father; Comet Otletayev became 
indistinguishable from Henry IV. At the dictates of 
inspiration I changed people’s characters and rearranged 
events, creating a world in which I ruled as arbitrarily 
as grandfather’s God, who also played at random with 
human beings. Without preventing me from seeing the 
reality of life, and without lessening my desire to under- 
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stand living people, the chaos of this book world formed 
a transparent but impenetrable veil protecting me from 
the poisonous filth and innumerable contagions lurking 
in the life about me. 

The books made me invulnerable to many things; a 
knowledge of how people loved and suffered made it 
impossible for me to enter a brothel. The cheapness of 
such debauchery roused my repugnance for it and con- 
tempt for those who found it sweet. Rocambole taught 
me to stoically resist the force of circumstances. Dumas’ 
heroes filled me with the desire to dedicate my life to 
some great and significant cause. My favourite character 
was the jolly King Henry IV. It seemed to me that it 
was he whom Beranger had in mind when he wrote: 

He treated all the simple folk 
And drank himself , we know . 

But why should not a king he gay 
If all his realm is sof 

The novels painted Henry IV as a kind man, dear to 
the heart of his people. The sunny brightness of his nature 
filled me with the unshakeable conviction that France was 
the finest land in the world, a land of chivalry, where 
people in peasant garb were as noble as those in royal 
robes. Ange Pitou was just as chivalrous as D’Artagnan. 
When Henry was killed, I wept mournfully and ground 
my teeth in hatred for Ravaillac. Henry was almost 
always the hero of the stories I told the stoker, and it 
seemed to me that Yakov too came to love him and 
France. 

“A fine fellow, that King Henry. You could go fishing 
with him or anything you like,” he remarked. 

He never went into ecstasies or interrupted my stories 
by asking questions. He would listen in silence, with 
drawn brows and an unchanging expression on his face 
— an ancient rock overgrown with moss. But if for some 
reason I would pause, he would immediately say: 

“Is that all?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then don’t stop.” 

Once when we were speaking about the French, he 
said with a sigh: 
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“They lived nice and cool.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You and me live in the heat, always working, but 
they lived nice and cool. Nothing to do — just drink and 
stroll about. An amusing way to live.” 

“They worked too.” 

“That’s not seen from the stories you tell,” observed 
the stoker justly. And suddenly it dawned on me that 
the overwhelming majority of the books I had read said 
almost nothing about how people worked, or by whose 
labour the highborn heroes were supported. 

“Well, think I’ll take a little nap,” said Yakov, rolling 
over on his back. The next minute he was snoring 
peacefully. 

In the autumn, when the banks of the Kama had turned 
red-brown, the trees golden, and the slanting sunrays had 
paled, Yakov suddenly left the steamer. On the eve he 
said to me: 

“Day after tomorrow you and me’ll get to Perm, 
Alyosha, and we’ll go to the bath-house to steam ourselves 
to our heart’s content; from there we’ll head straight 
for a pub with music. That’s a pleasing thing. Don’t I 
like to see them grind that hand organ though!” 

But at Sarapul a flabby fat man with a beardless, 
womanish face boarded the steamer. The long coat and 
the cap with fox ear flaps he was wearing increased his 
resemblance to a woman. He immediately chose a table 
in a warm corner near the kitchen, asked for tea, and 
began to sip the boiling brew without taking off his coat 
or cap, sweating profusely. 

A fine rain was exuded by the autumn clouds, and it 
seemed that whenever the man wiped his face with his 
checked handkerchief, there would be a lull in the drizzle, 
and the more he perspired, the harder it rained. 

Soon Yakov sat down beside the man and they began 
to study a map in an almanac. The passenger traced 
something with his finger, and the stoker said calmly: 

“What of it? That’s easy for a fellow like me. Spit 
on it!” 

“Good,” said the passenger in a high voice as he thrust 
the almanac back into an open leather bag at his feet. 
They went on talking quietly and drinking tea. 
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Just before Yakov’s shift began, I asked him who the 
man was. He answered with a short laugh: 

“Looks like a pansy, don’t he? That means he’s a 
castrate. Comes from far-away Siberia. Queer bird— 
seems to live by plan.” 

He walked away from me, pounding over the deck 
with his naked heels, black and hard as hoofs. But he 
stopped to turn back and say, as he scratched his ribs: 

“I’ve hired myself out to him. Soon’s we reach Perm 
I’ll get off the boat and it’s farewell, Alyosha. We’ll go 
by train, and then up a river, and then on horseback — it’ll 
take us five weeks to get there. Just see the far corners 
people have crawled to!” 

“Do you know him?” I asked, amazed at Yakov’s 
unexpected decision. 

“How could I? Never seen him before, and never been 
where he lives.” 

The next morning Yakov appeared in a short, greasy 
sheepskin, a battered, brimless straw hat that had once 
belonged to Teddy bear, and ragged bast sandals. He 
gripped my hand with iron fingers and said: 

“Come along with me, eh? He’ll take you on too, the 
pansy will, if I just say so. Want me to? He’ll cut off 
what you can do without, and give you some money. It’s 
a regular holiday for them to butcher a fellow. They even 
pay him for it.” 

The castrate stood at the rail with a white bundle 
under his arm, gazing at Yakov with dull eyes, his figure 
as heavy and bloated as a drowned man’s. I cursed him 
under my breath, and the stoker once more gripped my 
hand. 

“Spit on him! Everybody prays to God in his own 
way — what’s it to you? Well, good-bye. Hope you’ll be 
happy!” 

And Yakov Shumov went away, lunging along like a 
great bear, and leaving my heart torn by conflicting 
emotions: I was sprry for the stoker, and annoyed with 
him, and I remember wondering with a touch of envy 
and alarm why he should have gone off to such a distant, 
unknown place— and just what sort of a man he was 
anyway, this Yakov Shumov. 
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Late in the autumn, when the steamer stopped running, 
I became an apprentice in an icon-painting workshop, 
but on the second day of study my mistress, a soft little 
old woman, given to drink, announced: 

“The days are short now and the evenings long, so 
you’ll be going to the shop every morning to help with 
sales and study in the evenings.” 

And she handed me over to a quick young shop assis- 
tant who was good-looking in a saccharine way. In the 
cold darkness of dawn, he and I would cross the city 
along the somnolent Ilyinka Street until we reached the 
Lower Market, where the shop was located on the first 
floor of the trade arcade. The shop, which had once been 
a storeroom, was small and dark, with an iron door and 
one little window giving out on to an iron-roofed balcony 
running the length of the facade. Our shop was chock- 
full of large and small icons and icon-frames, some of 
them plain, some of them ornamented with arabesques. 
It also carried a stock of religious books in yellow leather 
bindings and printed in old Slavonic script. Next door to 
us was another icon and book shop run by a black- 
bearded merchant, kin to an Old Faith fanatic well 
known along the Kerzhenets River, beyond the Volga. 
The merchant had a puny son my age, with the wizened 
face of an old man and roving, rodent eyes. 

After opening up the shop, it was my duty to run to 
the nearest tavern for hot water. We had our tea, and 
then I straightened up the shop and dusted the stock. 
When everything was in order I was expected to stand 
out on the porch and see that customers came to us, rather 
than to our neighbour. 

“Customers are fools,” the shop assistant told me. “It’s 
all the same to them where they buy, long as it’s cheap; 
they can’t tell what’s good from what’s bad.” 

He would clap the icon-boards together briskly as he 
gave me my lessons, showing off his knowledge of the 
trade: 

“Here’s a fine piece of work — very cheap, three by 
four — well worth its price; another: six by seven — well 
worth it Know the saints? Try to remember: Vonifati 
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—for drunkards; Varvara the Martyr — for toothache and 
untimely death; Vasili the Blessed — for fever and delir- 
ium tremens. Know the Virgins? Look: The Grieving 
One; The Three-Armed Virgin; The Weeping Virgin; 
The Assuage-My -Grief Virgin; The Kazan, The Pokrov, 
The Semistrelnaya. . . .” 

I quickly memorised the prices of the icons according 
to their size and workmanship, and I learned to distinguish 
the different images of the Virgin, but I had difficulty 
in remembering the benefits bestowed by various saints. 

The shop assistant used to test my knowledge whenever 
he found me daydreaming at the door of the shop. 

“Who’s the one to relieve birth pains?” 

If my answer was wrong, he would say contemptuous- 
ly: 

“What’s your head for, anyway?” 

It was even harder to make the customers buy. I 
disliked the ugly faces on the icons and did not know 
how to sell them. Granny’s tales had given me the im- 
pression that the Virgin was young and good and beau- 
tiful. It was thus I found her in magazine pictures, but 
on the icons she looked old and malign, with a long, 
curved nose and wooden hands. 

We did a good business on market days — Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Our steps were constantly being climbed by 
muzhiks and old women and sometimes whole families — 
all of them adherents of the Old Faith, sullen, distrustful 
forest folk from over the Volga. I would see some cum- 
bersome fellow swathed in sheepskins and thick homespun 
slowly making his way along the balcony as though afraid 
of collapsing, and I was ashamed and embarrassed to 
approach him. It cost me great effort to plant myself in 
his path and dance about his massive boots, whining like 
a mosquito: 

“What will you have, good sir? Manuals, prayer books, 
Psalters with references and annotations, the books of 
Yefrem Sirin and Kirill. Be so good as to take a look. 
Any icon you wish — different prices, finest workmanship, 
dark colours. We take orders to paint whatever saint or 
Virgin you want. Perhaps you’d like to order somebody’s 
patron saint, or the family saint? Ours is the best work- 
shop in Russia! The best shop in town!” 
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The impenetrable customer would gaze at me in silence 
for some time, as though 1 were a dog, then all of a 
sudden he would push me aside with a hard hand and 
enter the neighbour's shop, while our assistant would rub 
his big ears and mutter angrily: 

“So you let him go! Humph, a fine salesman you 
are!” ^ 

While from the next shop came a soft voice pouring 
out honeyed words: 

“My dear man, it’s not sheepskins we trade in, and 
not leather boots, but the blessings of God, dearer by far 
than silver or gold, beyond worldly price. . . 

“Damn it all!” our shop assistant would whisper in 
envy and admiration. “Just listen how he swabs the ears 
of that muzhik! Take lessons from him!” 

I conscientiously tried to learn, believing that once I 
had undertaken the job, I ought to do it well. But I 
showed little talent for enticing customers and making 
them buy. I was always feeling sorry for those silent, 
sullen muzhiks and those ratlike old women with their 
frightened, hangdog expressions; I kept wanting to whis- 
per in their ears the true worth of the icons, so that 
they should not be done out of an extra twenty kopeks. 
All of them seemed to me so poor and hungry that I 
wondered how they could pay three and a half rubles for 
a Psalter, the book most commonly purchased. 

I was amazed by their knowledge of books and their 
appreciation of the ornamentation on the icons. One day 
a grey-haired old man whom I tried to tempt into the 
shop said to me: 

“It’s not the truth you’re telling, my boy, when you 
say yours is the best icon workshop in Russia. The best, 
is the Rogozhin workshop in Moscow.” 

In my humiliation I stepped aside, while he slowly 
went on his way without entering the neighbour’s shop. 

“Caught you up?” said the shop assistant spitefully. 

“Well, you never told me about the Rogozhin work- 
shop.” 

The assistant began to curse: 

“It’s always the quiet, slinky little creatures like him 
goes slithering around, knowing everything and talking 
too much, the snake!” 
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This smug, conceited man, with his effete good looks, 
had an aversion for muzhiks, and he once said to 
me: 

“I’m clever, and I love clean things and good smells— 
incense and toilet water, and such things, and just fancy 
a person of my taste having to go bowing and scraping 
to muzhiks so’s the owner’ll make her five kopeks! How 
do you think I stomach that? What’s a muzhik anyway? 
A stinking pelt! A louse crawling over the earth! And 
me. . , 

He stopped in vexation. 

I liked the muzhiks. In each of them I sensed some- 
thing enigmatic, as I had in Yakov. 

Into. the shop would come a lumbering figure with a 
robe pulled on over his sheepskin; he would take off his 
shaggy fur cap, cross himself with two fingers, his eyes 
fixed on the icon corner where the lamp gleamed, then 
turn away, avoiding the sight of the unsanctified icons; 
at last he would say, with a silent glance about him: 

“Let’s have one of those Psalters with a commentary.” 

Turning back the sleeves of his robe, he would labour 
long over the letters oi the title page, noiselessly moving 
his cracked, earth-coloured lips. 

“Maybe you’ve got >omething goes back earlier than 
this?” 

“The earlier scriptures cost a thousand rubles, you 
know.” 

“I know.” # 

Wetting his finger, the muzhik would turn the page, 
leaving a dark smudge on the margin. The shop assistant 
would stare furiously at the top of the muzhik’s head and 
say: 

“The Holy Scriptures are all the same age; the Lord 
doesn’t change his word.” 

“We’ve heard all that. The Lord don’t change it, but 
Nikon did.” 

Closing the book, the customer would silently leave the 
shop. 

Sometimes these backwoods folk would argue with the 
shop assistant, and I could see that they knew the holy 
writings better than he did. 

“Swamp pagans,” muttered the assistant. 
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I could also see that while modern books were not to 
a muzhik’s liking, he would look upon them with rev- 
erence and handle them gingerly, as though afraid they 
would fly out of his hand like a bird. This pleased me 
greatly, for to me a book was a marvellous thing, in 
which the soul of the author was confined; whenever I 
read a book, I released this soul, which mysteriously 
communed with me. 

Often these old men and women offered to sell us 
old books dating back before the time of Nikon, the 
reformer; or perhaps they brought lists of such books, 
beautifully inscribed by hermits from Irgiz or Kerzhenets; 
they also brought copies of the Lives unrevised by Dmitri 
Rostovsky, ancient icons, crosses and enamelled brass 
triptyches, metalwork from the maritime country, silver 
ladles presented by Moscow princes to tavern keepers 
who had won their favour. All of these things were 
offered clandestinely, with furtive glances about. 

Both our shop assistant and the neighbour kept their 
eyes open for such offers, trying to outdo each other in 
making shrewd buys, paying no more than ten rubles for 
ancient treasures which they then sold for hundreds of 
rubles to wealthy adherents of the Old Faith. 

“You keep a sharp eye on those old witches and 
goblins,” the shop assistant would admonish me. “They 
carry fortunes in those packs of theirs.” 

Whenever he received a good offer, he would send me 
for the dogmatist Pyotr Vasilyevich, who had a thorough 
knowledge of old books, icons, and such things. 

He was a tall old man with intelligent eyes, a pleasant 
face, and the long beard of Vasili the Blessed. Having 
lost the toes of one foot, he always carried a staff. Sum- 
mer and winter he wore a light coat resembling a priest’s 
robe, and a pot-shaped velvet cap. 

Though his walk was ordinarily erect and energetic, 
he would allow his shoulders to droop the minute he 
entered the shop, would sigh softly and cross himself with 
two fingers in the Old Faith way, mumbling prayers and 
psalms. This show of old age and piety inspired the sellers 
of rare objects with awe and trust. 

“What is your worldly business with me?” asked the 
old man. 
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“This man’s brought us an icon-claims it’s a Stroga- 
nov.” 

“A what?” 

“A Stroganov icon.” 

“I’m a little hard of hearing; the Lord’s shielded my 
ear against the evil spread by the followers of Nikon.” 

Taking off his cap, he would hold the icon horizontally, 
studying the surface of the painting, then examine the 
sides and the wooden dowels, narrowing his eyes and 
murmuring: 

“The godless Nikonites, seeing our admiration for 
ancient workmanship, and taught by the devil to falsify, 
copy the holy images these days with rare skill — with a 
most amazing skill. At first sight, a painting seems a true 
Stroganov or Ustyug, or maybe even a Suzdal, but the 
light of the inner eye immediately proclaims it a falsi- 
fication!” 

Once he called it a falsification, the icon was sure to 
be rare and expensive. A series of accepted terms indi- 
cated to the shop assistant how much he might offer. I 
knew that the words “grief and dejection” meant ten 
rubles, while “Nikon- tiger” meant twenty-five; it was 
shameful to see how they deceived the seller, but I was 
intrigued by the game the old man played. 

“The Nikonites, black spawn of the Nikon-tiger, are 
taught by the devil to do all sorts of things — here now, 
you’d think this foundation was genuine, and the clothes 
painted by one and the same hand, but just look at the 
face — the face was done by a different brush. The old 
masters, even if they were heretics like Simon Ushakov, 
painted the whole image themselves — the clothes, and the 
face, and whittled down the surface, and laid on the 
foundation; but the miserable creatures of our day aren’t 
up to it. Icon painting used to be the labour of God; today 
it’s just a craft, true believers.” 

At last he would place the icon on the counter and 
put on his cap, saying: 

“Sin on their souls!” 

That meant: go ahead and buy it. 

Carried away by the dogmatist’s eloquence and intim- 
idated by his knowledge, the seller would ask reve- 
rently: 
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“So what about the icon, worthy father?” 

“The icon’s the work of the Nikonites.” 

“But how could that be? Our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers prayed to this icon.” 

“Nikon lived before your great-grandfathers.” 

The old man would hold up the icon before the seller’s 
face and say impressively: 

“See the gaiety of her; do you call that an icon? That’s 
a mere picture, blind art, a caprice of the Nikonites. 
There’s no soul in such a work! Would I be telling an 
untruth? I’m an old man, persecuted for the sake of the 
faith; soon I’ll be going to meet my God. What would I 
gain by selling my soul?” 

He would emerge from the shop on to the balcony, 
faint with the weakness of age, wounded by the distrust 
shown his judgment. The shop assistant would pay a few 
rubles for the icon and the seller would leave, bowing 
low to Pyotr Vasilyevich, while I would be sent off to the 
tavern for hot water. On returning I would find the old 
man once more bright and energetic, lovingly gazing at 
the purchase and saying to the assistant: 

“Just look how fine and simple it’s painted, with the 
fear of God in the lines— -everything human rejected. . . .” 

“Whose hand is it?” the shop assistant would ask, 
jumping about excitedly, with shining eyes. 

“It’s too early for you to know that.” 

“What’ll a knowing man give for it?” 

“I don’t know. I’ll show it to somebody.” 

“Ah, Pyotr Vasilyevich ” 

“And if I sell it, fifty rubles goes to you, anything 
over to me.” 

“Ah... .” 

“None of your ‘ah-ing’. . . .” 

They would drink tea, bargaining shamelessly and 
studying each other with thievish eyes. It was clear that 
the shop assistant was completely at the mercy of the old 
man, and when the latter left, he would say to me: 

“See you don’t let the owner know anything about that 
deal!” 

When arrangements were made to sell the icon, the 
shop assistant would say: 

“What’s new in the city, Pyotr Vasilyevich?” 
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The old man would pat his whiskers with a yellow 
hand, exposing his oily lips, and embark on an account 
of the lives of rich merchants, of successful business deals, 
of illnesses, and marriages, and orgies, and the deceiving 
of husbands and wives. He flipped these rich stories off 
the griddle with the deftness of an experienced cook, and 
then poured over them the syrup of his sibilant laughter. 
The round face of the shop assistant flushed with envious 
delight and his eyes filmed dreamily as he said with a 
sigh: 

“What a life some people live, while I ” 

“To everyone his own fate,” boomed the old man. “One 
has it forged by the angels with little silver hammers, 
another by the devil with the blunt end of an axe.” 

That strong, sinewy old man knew everything— the life 
of the entire city, all the secrets of the merchants, clerks, 
priests and artisans. He was as sharp-eyed as an eagle 
and had something in him of the wolf and the fox. I 
always wanted to taunt him, but was disarmed by his 
manner of gazing at me as if from a hazy distance. It 
seemed to me that he was surrounded by an abyss which 
would swallow up anyone who dared approach him. And 
I felt that he and Yakov Shumov, the stoker, had 
something in common. 

The shop assistant was enraptured by the old man’s 
cleverness, admitting it to his face and behind his back, 
but he had his moments when he too wanted to anger 
and offend him. 

“How you pull the wool over people’s eyes!” he once 
said to the old man, glancing up at him challengingly. 

“It’s only God never fools people,” replied the old man 
with a lazy chuckle. “The rest of us live off the fools. If 
you can’t fool a fool, what’s the good of him?” 

The shop assistant became angry. 

“Not all muzhiks are fools; it’s from the muzhiks the 
merchants come.” 

“We’re not talking about the ones who become mer- 
chants. Fools never grow into swindlers. Fools are saints 
without any brains.” 

The old man kept drawling his words in a most 
exasperating manner. He was like a man standing on a 
clump of earth in the middle of a bog. It was impossible 
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to ruffle him; either he was inaccessible to anger, or knew 
how to hide it. 

But often he himself would start teasing me. Thrusting 
his face close to mine, he would chuckle into his beard 
and say: 

“What do you call that French writer again— Pon- 
tos?” 

His manner of distorting names made me furious, but 
I would take myself in hand and answer: 

“Ponson du Ter rail.” 

“Whose eye?” 

“Don’t be foolish — you’re no child.” 

“Right you are. I’m no child. What’s that you’re read- 
ing?” 

“Yefrem Sirin.” 

“Who writes better — story writers or him?” 

I made no reply. 

“What do the story ones write about mostly?” he 
persisted. 

“About everything that happens.” 

“About dogs and horses? They also happen.” 

The shop assistant guffawed and I fumed. 

I could scarcely keep from running away, but if I 
attempted to leave, the assistant would shout: 

“Where are you going?” 

The old man kept testing my endurance: 

“Now then, try to solve this riddle, long head: in front 
of you stand a thousand naked people — five hundred men, 
five hundred women, and among them Adam and Eve. 
How can you tell which are Adam and Eve?” 

After pressing me for some time, he announced trium- 
phantly: 

“You dunce! They were created by the Lord without 
ever being bom— which means they had no belly- 
buttons!” 

The old man knew an infinite number of such “riddles” 
and kept torturing me with them. 

During my first days in the shop, I had recounted to 
the shop assistant the stories ^of some of the books I had 
read; now I was made to rue it. The assistant retold 
them to Pyotr Vasilyevich, purposely distorting them and 
giving them a lewd interpretation. The old man helped 
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him along by asking smutty questions; my beloved Euge- 
nie Grandet, Ludmilla, and Henry IV were spattered with 
filth from their foul tongues. 

I knew that they did this out of boredom rather than 
malice, but the knowledge made it no easier to bear. They 
wallowed like pigs in mud of their own creating and 
grunted with the pleasure of soiling beautiful things which 
they found strange and incomprehensible, and therefore 
funny. 

The entire arcade, with its merchants and shop assis- 
tants, lived a peculiar sort of life, finding amusement in 
the playing of tricks that were as stupid and puerile as 
they were vicious. If a muzhik who happened to be in 
our town for the first time should ask how to find a 
certain address, they would invariably send him in the 
opposite direction. This had become so common a practice 
that it ceased to be diverting. The merchants would take 
two rats and tie their tails together, then stand and watch 
them bite and claw and strain in opposite directions; 
sometimes they would even pour kerosene over the 
poor creatures and set fire to them. Or they would 
tie a tin can to a dog’s tail; the terrified animal would 
rush away yelping, the can banging behind it, while the 
audience roared with laughter. 

They played many such pranks; it was as if everyone— 
especially the peasants coming in from the village- 
existed solely for the entertainment of the market place. 
The merchants and their shop assistants were always seek- 
ing an opportunity to laugh at somebody or to cause 
pain or discomfort, and it was strange that the books I 
read said nothing of this perversion. 

One such incident in the arcade particularly repulsed 
me. 

There was a shop assistant in the wool and felt shop 
underneath ours, whose reputation as a glutton had spread 
throughout the Lower Market. The merchant who owned 
the shop boasted of his assistant’s ability to consume food 
as people boast of the fierceness of their dogs or the 
strength of their horses. Often he would make bets with 
his neighbours. 

“Who'll put up ten rubles? I’ll bet anyone that Misha 
can gobble up ten pounds of ham in two hours” 
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“Mark the time!” 

All eyes were fixed on the glutton’s face, on his champ- 
ing jaws, on the shifting lumps in front of his ears, on 
the rhythmic rise and fall of his sharp chin, and from 
time to time they exchanged opinions: 

“Chews like a bear.” 

“Ever see a bear chew?” 

“Do I live in the woods? That’s just a saying: chews 
like a bear.” 

“The saying is: chews like a pig.” 

“Pigs don’t eat pig.” 

They laughed mirthlessly, and then some wiseacre 
added: 

“A pig'll eat anything— even its offspring, or its own 
sister. . . .” 

Gradually the face of the glutton turned red, his ears 
blue; his sunken eyes started out of their orbits and his 
breathing grew strident. But his chin went on moving 
with the same regularity. 

“Hurry up, Misha — your time’s running out!” they 
egged him on. He appraised the remaining ham uneasily, 
took a drink of beer, and continued chewing. The audi- 
ence became more animated, glancing frequently at the 
watch in the hands of Misha’s master. They began warn- 
ing each other: 

“See he don’t turn back the hands! Better take the 
watch away from him.” 

“Keep your eye on Misha; he may try to slip some- 
thing up his sleeve!” 

“He’ll never finish it on time!” 

’Til stake twenty-five rubles on it!” shouted Misha’s 
master recklessly. “Don’t let me down, Misha!” 

The audience shouted encouragement, but nobody took 
him up on the bet. 

Misha kept on chewing and chewing; his face had 
come to resemble the ham, and his sharp, gristly nose 
was whistling plaintively. It was dreadful to look at him; 
at any moment I expected him to burst out crying and say: 

“Have mercy!” 

Or perhaps, when his throat was filled with ham to the 
very top, he would collapse at the feet of the onlookers 
and die, 
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At last he finished the ham. Rolling his eyes at the 
crowd, he gasped wearily: 

“Give me a drink.” 

His master glanced at his watch and grumbled: 

“Four minutes late, the bastard!” 

‘Too bad we didn’t take you up on your bet,” teased 
the crowd. “You’d have lost.” 

“But there’s no denying the fellow’s a horse!” 

“His place is in the circus.” 

“What freaks the Lord makes out of some people!” 

“Well, let’s have a drink of tea, eh?” 

And they sailed off to the tavern like a string of 
barges. 

I wondered what caused these solemn, lumpy people 
to crowd about this miserable fellow; what amusement 
could they find in such unwholesome gluttony? 

Dark and gloomy stretched the narrow gallery of the 
arcade, cluttered with bales of wool, sheepskins, hemp, 
rope, felt boots, and harness. It was separated from the 
pavement by brick columns, thick and clumsy, crumbling 
with age and blackened by the dirt of the street. Thou- 
sands of times I seem to have counted the number of 
bricks and the cracks between them, so that the network 
of their ugly patterns sank deep into my memory. 

Down the walk, unhurriedly, came the passers-by; down 
the street, just as unhurriedly, drove the izvozchiki and 
sleighs loaded with merchandise. A square formed by 
two-storeyed red brick shops lay at the far end of the 
street. Here the ground was strewn with packing cases, 
straw, and wrapping paper, all trampled into the dirty 
snow. 

In spite of the constant movement, it seemed that all 
of this, including the people and horses, was static, revolv- 
ing in one spot to which it was held by invisible chains. 
I found that this life suffered from a poverty of sound 
making it well-nigh inarticulate. Sleigh runners squeaked 
over the snow, shop doors banged, pie vendors shouted 
their wares, but human voices were so dull and lifeless 
and identical that the . ear soon ceased to hear them. 

Church bells tolled funerally. Never shall I forget their 
dreary sound. From morning to night it floated above the 
market place penetrating all of one’s thoughts and feel- 
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mgs, covering ail of one’s impressions with a brassy 
sediment. 

A cold, withering boredom emanated from everything 
— from the earth under its blanket of dirty snow, from 
the grey snow piled on the roofs, and from the meat-red 
bricks of the buildings. Boredom wreathed in tendrils 
of grey smoke from the chimneys and crawled across the 
low, grey, empty sky. Boredom billowed from the flanks 
of the horses and the nostrils of the people. It had its 
own peculiar odour — the dull, heavy odour, of sweat, fat, 
smoke, hempseed oil, and greasy pies. It damped the 
head like a warm, tight cap and penetrated the pores, 
causing a sort of intoxication that made a person want 
to close his eyes, roar with all his might, and rush away 
to bang his head against the first stone wall. 

I would often study the faces of the merchants — sated, 
charged with thick, rich blood, stung with frost, and as 
immobile as though they were asleep. They often yawned, 
opening wide their mouths like fish cast up on the 
shore. 

In the winter, trade was slack, and the eyes of the 
tradesmen lacked that cautious, calculating glint that 
animated and almost embellished them in the summer. 
Their heavy coats hindered their movements and pinned 
them down to the earth. The merchants spoke lazily, and 
argued at length when angered. It seemed to me they did 
this on purpose — anything to prove to each other that 
they were alive! 

I could clearly see that they were languishing under 
this all-consuming boredom, and I could explain their 
cruel and senseless amusements only as a desperate effort 
to combat it. 

Sometimes I would speak of this to Pyotr Vasilyevich. 
Although in general his attitude towards me was sarcastic 
and teasing, he was pleased by my love for books, and 
occasionally he allowed himself to speak with me seriously 
and instructively. 

“I don’t like the way the merchants live,” 1 said. 

Winding a bit of his beard about his finger, he asked: 

“How can you know how they live? Or perhaps you 
often go to visit them? This is the street, my lad, and 
people don’t live in the street. They trade in the street, 
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or else go walking past in a hurry, on their way home. 
In the street, people are all bundled up in their clothes, 
and there’s no knowing what they’re like underneath. It’s 
only when a person is at home, within his own four walls, 
that he lives wide open; but how that is, you’ve no means 
of knowing.” 

“But their thoughts are all the same, home or here.” 

“Who can tell what his neighbour is thinking about?” 
said the old man in a weighty tone, glaring at me severely. 
“Thoughts are like lice — not to be counted, as the old 
folks say. Maybe, on coming home, a person falls on his 
knees and even begins weeping and praying: ‘Forgive me, 
0 Lord, for sinning on your holy day!’ Or maybe his 
home is his monaster/, where he lives alone with God. 
Every spider to its own corner— spin your web, but know 
your weight, so’s it’ll hold you.” 

When he spoke seriously his voice became even deeper, 
as though he were confiding some important secret. 

“Here you are reasoning things out, and it’s too early 
for you to do that. At your age it’s not with your brains 
you should live, but with your eyes. In other words, see, 
and remember, and hold your tongue. Brains are for 
business; faith for the soul. It’s a commendable thing to 
read books, but there’s a limit to everything. Some people 
read so much that thev lose their minds, and lose their 
God.” 

It seemed to me that he must be deathless. I could not 
imagine Ms changing or growing older. He loved to tell 
stories about merchants or robbers or counterfeiters who 
became famous. I had heard many such stories from 
grandfather, but grandfather told them better than he. 
But the idea of the stories was one and the same: riches 
were always obtained by sinning against God and man. 
Pyotr Vasilyev had no compassion for people, but he 
spoke fondly of God, sighing and dropping his eyes. 

“Just see how people go fooling their God, but the 
Lord Jesus sees everything and weeps for them: ‘Ah, my 
people, my people, my miserable people, it’s hell that’s 
awaiting you! 5 ” 

Once I found the courage to say to him: 

“But you also fool the muzhiks.” 

He took no offence. 
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“Humph, it’s little harm I do!” said he. “I just nick 
off four or five rubles for my self —just that and nothin? 
more.” 

When he found me reading, he would take the book 
out of my hands, question me as to its contents, and turn 
to the shop assistant with a kind of suspicious amaze- 
ment: 

“Just look at that — he understands the books, the little 
monkey!” 

Then he would instruct me in a precise, unforgettable 
manner: 

“Hear my words— they’ll serve you in good stead. 
There were two Kirills, both bishops, one of Alexandria, 
the other of Jerusalem. The former combated the accursed 
heretic Nestor with his obscene teachings that the Virgin 
was a mere mortal, and therefore could not give birth 
to God, but gave birth to a man named Christ, saviour of 
the world; so it turns out we mustn’t call her Motner of 
God, but Mother of Christ, understand? That’s what you 
call a heresy. Now Kirill of Jerusalem fought the heretic 
Arius. ...” 

I was deeply impressed by his knowledge of church 
history. He would stroke his beard with a soft, popish 
hand, and say boastfully: 

“I’m a general when it comes to such things; I went 
to Moscow on Whitsunday to do battle with the poisonous 
tongues of learned Nikonites, priests and laymen. I argued 
with the most learned of the learned. One theologian even 
got a nosebleed from the tongue lashing I gave him. Just 
think of that!” 

His cheeks flushed and his eyes shone. 

Apparently he counted his opponent’s nosebleed his 
greatest achievement, a glowing ruby in the golden crown 
of his glory. He spoke of it triumphantly: 

“A handsome fellow he was, a very giant. There he 
stood in the pulpit with his nose dripping— drippity, drip 
— and he unaware of his shame. He was fierce as a lion, 
with a voice like a booming bell. And all the while I 
kept thrusting my words like daggers into his soul, 
quietlike, right between the ribs. And he warmed up to 
his evil heresy till he grew hot as a stove-top. Ah, those 
were the days!” 
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Our shop was frequented by other dogmatists as well. 
There was Pakhomi, a cushiony man with a large belly 
and only one eye; he had a snorting manner of speech 
and always wore a greasy old coat. Then there was old 
Lukian, little and sleek as a mouse, gentle in manner, 
and sprightly. He was always accompanied by a large, 
sullen fellow resembling a coachman — black-bearded, with 
immobile eyes and a blank expression on his handsome, 
but unpleasant face. 

Almost always they tried to sell us old books, icons, 
censers, and church vessels; occasionally they brought 
someone else along — an old man or an old woman from 
over the Volga, who also offered objects for sale. When 
the deal was over, they would sit down on the counter 
like crows on a fence, drink tea with buns and fruit- 
flavoured sugar, and recount the persecutions inflicted by 
the Nikonite church; here a search had been made and 
holy books confiscated; there the police had shut down 
one of their chapels and taken its attendants to court, 
charging them with a violation of Article 103. 

Article 103 was their favourite subject of conversation, 
but they referred to it dispassionately, as though it were 
inevitable, like frost in winter. 

Words like police, search, prison, court, Siberia — words 
which they used over and over again as they spoke of 
their sufferings for the faith — fell like hot coals upon my 
heart, kindling sympathy and good will toward these old 
people. The books I had read taught me to admire moral 
courage and respect those who werfe unswerving in achiev- 
ing their end. 

I forgot the individual shortcomings of these apostles 
of an ancient creed, conscious only of their calm persis- 
tence, beneath which— or so it seemed to me — lay an 
unshakeable faith in the rightness of their cause, and a 
willingness to endure all hardships and sufferings for its 
sake. 

Later, after I had met many such people among the 
intelligentsia, as well as among simple folk, I realised 
that their persistence was nothing more than the passivity 
of people who had nowhere to go beyond the point already 
reached, and who, indeed, had no desire to go further, 
caught as they were in a tangle of obsolete words and 
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Dutworn conceptions. Their will had become enervated 
and incapable of developing toward the future, and had 
they been suddenly emancipated, they would have rolled 
mechanically downhill, like a stone on a mountainside. 
They were kept imprisoned in a graveyard of dead ideas 
by the lifeless force of backward-looking, and by a morbid 
love of suffering and persecution. Once deprived of the 
opportunity to suffer, they would be drained of all 
substance, and vanish like clouds on a fresh, windy day. 

The faith for which they sacrificed themselves so 
eagerly and with such false pride, was unquestionably 
a firm faith, but it resembled old garments, so caked with 
dust and dirt as to be inaccessible to the ravages of time. 
Their thoughts and feelings had grown used to being 
tightly encased in prejudices and dogmas, and the fact 
that they became deformed and earth-bound did not 
disturb them in the least. 

This faith-by-habit is one of the most vicious and 
regrettable phenomena of our life. Within the bounds of 
such faith, as in the shadow of a stone wall, anything 
that is new grows slowly — twisted and anaemic. Too few 
rays of love penetrate that dark faith, and too many of 
vengeance, malice, and envy — blood brothers to hate. The 
fire of such faith is merely the phosphorescent glow of 
decay. 

But it took many years of hard living, the tearing down 
of many idols and the uprooting of many ideas to con- 
vince me of this. Indeed, when 1 first met these apostles 
amid the dull and unscrupulous life about me, it seemed 
to me that they were possessed of tremendous moral 
strength, that they were, in fact, the salt of the earth. 
Almost every one of them had at some time been taken 
to court, thrown into prison, driven out of towns, forced 
to march the weary road of deportation along with other 
convicts. All of them lived under tension, in hiding. 

However, I noticed that while they complained of the 
“hounding of the spirit” practised by the Nikonites, these 
old men willingly, and with apparent pleasure, hounded 
each other. 

When in his cups, the one-eyed Pakhomi loved to show 
off his truly remarkable memory. He knew some of the 
holy books “by finger”, as Hebrew scribes know the 
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Talmud; he would point his finger arbitrarily at some 
word in the book and proceed from that point to recite 
from memory in a soft, nasal voice. He always bent his 
gaze on the floor, and his single eye would dart about 
eagerly, as though searching for something of great value. 
Most often he used Prince Myshetsky’s book Grapes of 
Russia to demonstrate his talent. Best of all he knew “the 
most patient and most courageous suffering of valorous 
and fearless martyrs”. Pyotr Vasilyev was always trying 
to catch him in a mistake. 

“Wrong! That happened to Denis the Chaste, and not 
to Cyprian the Holy.” 

“Denis? Who ever heard of Denis? Dionysius is the 
name.” 

“Don’t go quibbling over a name.” 

“Nor you go teaching me.” 

A minute later both of them, red with rage and staring 
each other down, were saying: 

“You guzzler, you shameless snout, look at the belly 
on you!” 

Pakhomi would reply with fhe detached air of one 
figuring sums: 

“And you’re a goat and a reprobate and a skirt- 
trailer.” 

The shop assistant, his hands up his sleeves, would 
smile maliciously and encourage these guardians of an 
ancient faith as though they were schoolboys: 

“Go at him! That’s it!” 

One day the old men had a real fight. Pyotr Vasilyev 
delivered Pakhomi a slap in the face and forced him to 
take to his heels, shouting in his wake as he wearily 
wiped the sweat off his brow: 

“Just wait and see — it’s to your soul this sin will be 
charged! It’s you that drove my hand to sin. Fie upon 
you!” 

He took special pleasure in accusing his companions of 
insufficient faith, and of falling into “negativeness”. 

“It’s all that Alexander stirs you up, that crowing 
cock!” 

“Negativeness” irritated, and apparently frightened 
him, but when asked just what this teaching represented, 
he was not very lucid in explaining: 
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“ ‘Negativeness’ is the bitterest of all heresy, with God 
barred, and nothing but the mind. Take the Cossacks— 
it’s only the Bible they accept, and the Bible’s taken from 
the Germans in Saratov — from their Luther, of whom it 
has been said: ‘Well has he been named Luther; Luther 
from Lucifer; Luther-the-lecher; Lecherous Luther.’ The 
Tribe of Germans have been dubbed scapegraces, or 
again, shtundeezers, and all of this comes from the West, 
from the heretics out there.” 

Stamping the ground with his lame foot, he would say 
with cold weightiness: 

“They’re the ones should be ferreted out; they’re the 
ones to be persecuted and burnt at the stake, and not us! 
We’re Russians from time immemorial, and our faith is 
the true eastern faith, Russian to the very core. That 
other’s all from the West — twisted free-thinking. From 
the Germans, from the French. What good could come 
of them? Just look back in 1812 — ” 

In his ardour, he would forget that he was addressing 
a mere boy. He would grab my girdle in a strong hand, 
now yanking me toward him, now thrusting me away as 
he went on speaking with fine, youthful fervour: 

“The wisdom of man wanders blindly through the forest 
of its own fabrications; like a ferocious wolf it wanders, 
inspired by the devil to the damnation of the human soul, 
God’s highest gift. What have they thought up, these 
servants of the devil? Here are the teachings of the priests 
of negativeness: that Satan too is the son of God, elder 
brother to Christ Jesus — think of it! And they teach 
people to defy authority, to drop their work, to abandon 
their wives and children; nothing is demanded of man 
— no order — let him live as he likes, or as the devil 
dictates. Ah, here’s that Alexander again, miserable 
worm ” 

Sometimes the shop assistant would call me away to 
do some task. Left alone on the porch, the old man would 
continue to address the emptiness about him: 

“Oh, wingless souls, oh, blind puppies, to whom shall 
I flee for refuge?” 

Then, throwing back his head and resting his palms 
on his knees, he would sit gazing intently into the grey, 
wintry sky. 
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Gradually he became more kind and attentive toward 
me. Whenever he found me reading a book, he would 
pat me on the shoulder and say: 

“Go ahead and read, my lad, it’ll all come in handy. 
You seem to have a good head on your shoulders; too 
bad you don’t listen to your elders, pitting yourself against 
everybody so. How far do you think such mischief 
will get you? No further than a convict squad, my lad. 
Go ahead and read your books, but don’t forget — a book’s 
a book, but you must stir your own brains. Once there was 
a preceptor among the khlisii named Daniel, who claimed 
no books were any good-old or new— and he took them 
all and dumped them in the river. No sense in that either. 
Then there’s that evil-minded Alexander who goes mud- 
dling people up ” 

More and more often he kept mentioning this Alex- 
ander, and one day he entered the shop with a worried 
look on his face and said to the shop assistant sharply: 

“Alexander is here in town — arrived yesterday. I’ve 
been looking everywhere, but haven’t found him yet. 
Hiding away! I’ll sit here for a while. Maybe he’ll drop 
in.” 

“I don’t know anybody, or anything!” said the shop 
assistant inimically. 

The old man nodded his head. 

“That’s right — the only people you recognise are 
buyers and sellers — nobody else exists. You might treat 
me to a glass of tea.” 

When I returned with the large brass teakettle full of 
hot water, I found some other guests in the shop. One of 
them was the old man Lukian, grinning happily, while in 
a dark comer behind the door sat a stranger wearing 
high felt boots and a warm coat with a green girdle and 
a hat pulled low over his eyes. I found his face unpleas- 
ant, though he seemed a quiet, modest soul and resem- 
bled a shop assistant who had just been dismissed and 
was greatly cast down by the fact. 

Without glancing in his direction, Pyotr VasilyeV was 
saying something With stern weightiness, while the strang- 
er kept shifting his cap with a convulsive movement of 
his right hand: raising his arm as though about to cross 
himself, he would give his cap a little shove, then another, 
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and another, until it hung precariously on the back 
of his head, when he would once again pull it down tight 
over his eyes. These convulsive movements brought back 
memories of the idiot Igosha, “Death-in-the-Pocket”. 

“Many the carps that go swimming about in our muddy 
waters, stirring them up the more,” said Pyotr Vasilyev. 

The man who looked like a shop assistant asked quietly 
and calmly: 

“Is it me you mean?” 

“What if it is?” 

Then the man asked once again, quietly, but soulfully: 

“And what would you say about yourself, my man?” 

“I speak about myself only to God — that’s my busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh no, my man, it’s my business as well,” said the 
stranger forcefully and triumphantly. “Turn not your 
face away from the truth, nor blind your eyes with self- 
sufficiency, for great is the sin before God and man.” 

I liked the fact that he called Pyotr Vasilyev “my 
man”, and I was moved by his quiet, exalted voice. He 
spoke as a good priest reads “Lord God, creator of this 
flesh. . ” and kept edging forward on his chair, waving 
his hand before his face. 

“Why do you pass judgment on me? I am no more of 
a sinner than you.” 

“How the samovar’s spitting and sputtering!” said Lu- 
kian scathingly, but the stranger went on, unheeding: 

“Only God can know who most muddies the wellsprings 
of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps that is your sin, the sin of 
bookish, learned people. I know not books nor learning. I 
am but a live, simple man.” 

“I know that simplicity of yours— heard plenty of it!” 

“It is you who muddle people’s heads, you readers of 
books and pharisees, distorters of simple thoughts. As for 
me — can you tell me what I teach?” 

“Heresy!” said Pyotr Vasilyev, but the stranger only 
held his palm before his face as though he were reading 
something written thereon and continued ardently: 

“Think you that you improve the lot of the people by 
moving them from one sty into another? I say unto you— 
this is not so! I say unto you— free thyself, 0 Man! For 
what are home, and wife, and all of thy chattels in the face 
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of God? Free thyself, 0 Man, from all that leads to violence 
and killing — from gold and silver and all riches, for they 
are but dust and decay! Not on the fields of this earth 
shall man find salvation, but in the valleys of Paradise! 
Deny thyself everything, I say, break all ties, all bonds, 
all that holds thee to this world, for it has been wrought 
by the Antichrist. I walk the straight and narrow path, 
unwavering in spirit, denying this dark world. ...” 

“And do you deny bread, and water, and a covering 
for your body? They’re all of this world,” put in the old 
man spitefully. 

These words left Alexander unmoved; he continued to 
speak ever more soulfully, and while his voice was low, 
he seemed to be sounding a brass trumpet: 

“Wherein lie thy riches, oh Man? In God alone are 
riches to be found. Stand before Him untainted; tear 
from thy soul the fetters of this world and behold thy 
God: thou, alone; He, alone. Thus shalt thou approach 
thy God, for only one path leads to Him. It has been 
said: seek salvation by abandoning father and mother, by 
abandoning everything, and by ripping out the eye that 
offers temptation. For the sake of the Lord, destroy thy- 
self in substance and save thyself in spirit, that thy soul 
may glow with divine love for ever and ever. . . 

“Phooh, to the dogs with you!” said Pyotr Vasilyev, get- 
ting up. “I thought you might have grown some sense since 
last year, but it seems you’re worse than ever.” 

The old man hobbled out of the shop on to the porch; 
this alarmed Alexander, who asked hurriedly, and in 
some surprise: 

“Are you leaving? But — how is that?” 

The gentle Lukian winked consolingly and said: 

“That’s all right, that’s ail right.” 

But Alexander flew at him: 

“You too, blabberer of this world, sowing your worth- 
less seed. What’s the sense of it? Twice-sung hallelu- 
jahs — thrice-sung. . . .” 

With a smile at him, Lukian also went out on to the 
porch, while the stranger turned to the shop assistant to 
say with conviction: 

“The strength of my spirit is too much for them — too 
much! They flee like smoke from fire!” 
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The shop assistant glanced up from under his brows 
and remarked dryly: 

“I don’t go in for such things.” 

The stranger was taken aback by these words; he pulled 
down his cap and muttered: 

“How can you not go in for them? Such things— they 
demand that they be gone in for.” 

For a moment or so he continued to sit there in silence, 
with hanging head; then the old men called him, and all 
three of them went away without saying good-bye. 

The stranger had sprung up before me like a bonfire 
in the night, flaring and subsiding, and impressing me 
with a certain rightness in his denial of this world. 

At a convenient moment that evening I enthusiastically 
described him to Ivan Larionich, a quiet, gentle man who 
was head master at our workshop. When he had heard 
me out, he said: 

“Must be a runner— that’s a sect that doesn’t accept 
anything.” 

“How do they live?” 

“By running — wandering all over the earth. That’s how 
they got to be called runners. They say the earth and 
everything on it is to be denied, and the police find them 
harmful and hunt them down.” 

My life was bitter enough, yet I could not understand 
how anyone could deny everything on the earth. There 
was much that T found dear and interesting in the life 
about me at that time, and soon the image of Alexander 
faded in my memory. 

But from time to time, in bad moments, he would reap- 
pear, walking down a grey path through the fields, head- 
ed for the woods; he would push back his cap with a con- 
vulsive movement of his white hand, unsoiled by work, 
and mutter: 

“I am walking the straight and narrow path, and I 
deny everything! Break all ties!. . ” 

Alongside of him I would see my father, as he had 
appeared to Granny in her dreams, beech staff in hand 
and a spotted dog running at his heels, its tongue loll- 
ing. ... 
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XIII 

The icon workshop was located in two rooms of a half- 
stone building. One of the rooms had three windows over- 
looking the yard, and two overlooking the garden; the 
other had one window facing the garden, another the 
street. The windows were small and square, and the 
glass, rainbow-hued with age, barely admitted the faint, 
dispersed light of winter. 

Both rooms were filled with tables, each of which had 
one or even two icon-painters bending over it. Glass 
balls filled with water were suspended on cords from the 
ceiling in order to reflect the light of the lamps in cold, 
white rays on the square boards of the icons. 

It was hot and stuffy in the workshop. Some twenty 
“God-painters” from Palekh, Kholui, and Mstera were 
gathered here; all of them wore gingham shirts open at 
the collar and trousers made of ticking, and they were 
either barefoot or disreputably shod. The heads of the 
painters were enveloped in grey clouds of makhorka 
smoke, and the air was heavy with the smell of drying 
oil, lacquer, and bad eggs. Heavily, like hot tar, flowed 
a Vladimir folk song: 

Oh, shameless people that you are , 

To let a hoy seduce a maid . 

They sang other songs, just as cheerless, but this was 
their favourite. The long-drawn melody did not impede 
one’s thoughts or the movement of one’s fine ermine-hair 
brush, tracing the lines of the drawing, colouring the 
folds in the saint’s raiment, or adding lines of suffering 
to the bony faces. Through the window came the ham- 
mering of chaser Gogolev, a drunken old man with a huge 
purple nose. The sharp tapping of the hammer punctuated 
the lazy flow of the song and made one think of a worm 
gnawing into a tree. 

No one was interested in painting these icons. Some 
evil genius had divided up the task into a series of set 
processes utterly lacking in beauty, so that it was impos- 
sible to develop any love for, or even interest in, the 
work. The cross-eyed carpenter Panfil, a mean and spite- 
ful man, would bring in cypress and linden boards of 
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various sizes, which he had planed and glued; the con- 
sumptive lad Davidov would lay on the foundation; his 
friend Sorokin would prepare the board for gilding; Mi- 
lyashin would make a pencil drawing of the icon, copied 
from some original; old man Gogolev would do the gild- 
ing and chase designs into the gold; the “plain” artists 
would put in the scenery and the robes of the saints, and 
then the icon would be stood against the wall, headless 
and handless, waiting for the “face” artists to make their 
contribution. 

It was extremely unpleasant to see large -icons for the 
iconostasis or for altar doors standing there without faces 
or hands or feet — just empty robes, or armour, or the 
short tunics of the archangels. These brightly painted 
boards emanated a sense of death; the life which should 
have animated them was lacking, but it seemed that it 
had once been there, and had miraculously escaped, 
leaving behind only its burdensome apparel. 

When the “face” artists were through with the icon, 
it was turned over to a workman who added enamel to 
the gold border design. The inscription was also done by 
a special master, while the finished icon was lacquered 
by Ivan Larionich himself, a quiet person, manager of 
the workshop. 

He had a grey face and a grey beard, fine and silky, 
and grey eyes which seemed particularly deep and sad. 
He had a gentle smile, but somehow it seemed wrong to 
smile back at him. He resembled the icon of Simeon-of- 
the-Pillar-— just as thin and wasted, and his fixed eyes 
had the same preoccupied expression as he gazed into 
the distance, beyond walls and people. 

A few days after I joined the workshop, the gonfalon 
painter, a handsome, powerful Don Cossack named Ka- 
pendyukhin, came to work drunk. Clenching his teeth 
and narrowing his beautiful, feminine eyes, he silently 
began pummelling everybody with iron fists. His lithe 
body, not very large, whirled about the workshop like a 
cat in a rat-infested cellar. The distraught men ran to 
hide in corners, from where they shouted to each other: 

“Punch him!” 

The “face” artist Yevgeni Sitanov managed to stun 
the raging bully by striking, him over the head with a 
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stool. The Cossack slumped down on to the floor; in a 
trice they stretched him out and bound him with towels 
which he gnawed and, ripped with tigerish teeth. This 
set Yevgeni wild. He jumped up on a table and pressed 
his elbows against his sides ready to leap down upon 
the Cossack; his great weight would surely have crushed 
Kapendyukhin’s chest, but at that moment Larionich ap- 
peared beside him in hat and coat. Shaking his finger at 
Sitanov, he said to the others in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“Take him out into the entranceway; let him sober 
up.” 

They dragged the Cossack out of the workshop, put 
back the tables and chairs, and resumed their work, 
exchanging remarks about the strength of Kapendyukhin 
and prophesying that he would yet meet his death in a 

fight. 

“It would be hard to kill him,” observed Sitanov very 
calmly, as one speaks about work of which he has a 
thorough knowledge. 

I glanced at Larionich and tried to guess why these 
strong, unruly people should obey him so readily. 

He showed everyone how to work; even the most ex- 
perienced masters willingly took his advice. He spent 
more time and words on teaching Kapendyukhin than 
anyone else. 

“An artist— that’s what you’re called, Kapendyukhin. 
An artist must make his work lifelike, in the Italian man- 
ner. Oil painting demands a unity of warm tones, but 
look at all the white you’ve put here; that’s why the 
Virgin’s eyes are so cold and wintry. The cheeks are 
round and red, but the eyes don’t match. And they’re 
not placed properly — one is too close to the nose, the 
other shying off to the temple, so instead of the face 
having a pure and holy look, it’s cunning and worldly. 
You don’t put enough mind into your work, Kapen- 
dyukhin.” 

The Cossack screwed up his face as he listened, then 
smiled shamelessly with his feminine eyes and said in a 
pleasant voice, somewhat hoarse from drinking: 

“Ekh, Ivan Larionich, this is no work for me! I .was 
born to make music, and here I am— -in a monastery.” 
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“You can master anything if you try hard enough.” 

“Who am 1 to be doing this? It’s a coachman I should 
be, with a troika of spirited steeds . . . ekh! . . ” 

And opening wide his mouth, he let out a long, wild 
note: 

Ekk-h-h, I'll harness up ?ny troika swift. 

7 wo chestnuts and a bay , 

Ekh-h-h, Ell drive them through the 

sparkling drift , 

To my true love — away! 

Ivan Larionich succumbed with a smile, adjusted the 
glasses on his blue, lugubrious nose, and walked away, 
while a dozen voices took up the song, merging in a 
powerful stream which seemed to lift the whole work- 
shop into the air and rock it gently back and forth. 

Full well the horses know the road 
To where my lady dwells . . . . 

Apprentice Pashka Odintsov stopped separating egg 
yolks, and with a shell in each hand, led the chorus in 
a fine tenor. 

Intoxicated with sound, they forgot everything else, 
breathing in unison, filled with a single emotion. They 
kept one eye on the Cossack, who, when he sang, was 
lord and master of the workshop. At such times everyone 
would turn to him and follow the movements of his arms, 
which he waved as if about to fly away. I am certain 
that, had he suddenly interrupted his song to cry: “Come 
on — let’s smash everything to bits!” all of them, includ- 
ing the most prim and respectable of the masters, would 
have turned the workshop into a heap of ruins in five 
minutes. 

He rarely sang, but his wild songs always wielded a 
triumphant and irresistible power. He succeeded in rous- 
ing people, however low their spirits, so that they strained 
every nerve and in the fusion of their forces became 
transformed into one mighty organ. 

These songs made me keenly envious of the singer 
and of the fine power he exercised over people. My heart 
became filled with a quivering awe, swelling till it hurt, so 
that I wanted to weep and cry out to the singing people: 
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“How I love you all!” 

The yellow, consumptive Davidov, all tufted with 
hair, also opened wide his mouth like a newly-hatched 
jackdaw. 

But it was only the Cossack who started up such gay, 
wild songs; ordinarily the painters sang sad, long-drawn 
pieces like “Hard the hearts of the people”, “Ah, through 
the woods, the little woods”, or the song about the death 
of Alexander I: “How he came, our Alexander, to survey 
his gallant troops.” 

Occasionally, at the suggestion of Zhikharev, the best 
“face” painter in our workshop, they would undertake 
to sing church music, but the attempt was rarely success- 
ful. Zhikharev always craved for harmonies comprehen- 
sible to him alone, and kept criticising the singing of the 
others. 

He was a lean man of about forty-five, with a half- 
moon of gypsy hair curling about his bald pate, and 
heavy black brows, like moustaches. A thick pointed 
beard was a definite ornament to his swarthy, fine-fea- 
tured, un-Russian face, but beneath his aquiline nose 
flared whiskers which were superfluous in view of his 
brows. His blue eyes differed — the left one was notice- 
ably larger than the right. 

“Pashka!” he called in his high tenor to my fellow 
apprentice. “Start up ‘Praise ye the name’. Listen, folks.” 

Wiping his hands on his apron, Pashka began: 

“Pr-a-a-ise ye ” 

“The n-a-a-a-me of the Lo-o-o-rd,” chimed in several 
voices, while Zhikharev shouted excitedly: 

“Lower there, Sitanov! Drop your voice to the very 
depths of your soul!” 

Sitanov rumbled in a voice that sounded as though he 
were beating a barrel bottom: 

“Slaves of the Lo-o-o-rd. . . .” 

“Phooh, not like that! You want to let go so’s the very 
earth will tremble and the doors and windows will open 
of themselves!” 

Zhikharev twitched all over in some incomprehensible 
agitation, his amazing brows rising and falling, his 
voice breaking, his fingers plucking invisible strings. 

“Slaves of the Lord — don’t you see?” he asked signifi- 
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cantly. “You have to feel through to the very kernel of 
it, right past the shell. Praise ye the Lord, ye slaves! 
Can’t you feel that, good folk?” 

“We never get that place right, as you know,” com- 
mented Sitanov tactfully. 

“All right then, drop it” 

Somewhat offended, Zhikharev turned back to his work. 
He was our best master — he could paint a face in the 
Byzantine manner, or in the French or Italian tradition. 
Whenever Larionich accepted an order for an iconostasis 
he would consult Zhikharev, who was a connoisseur of 
originals. All expensive copies of miracle-working icons, 
such as the Feodor ov, Smolensk, and Kazan Virgins, 
passed through his hands. But as he studied originals, he 
would complain vociferously: 

“They’ve tied us down to these originals— that’s just 
what they’ve done — tied us down!” 

In spite of the importance of his position in the work- 
shop, he was more modest than others and very kind to 
the apprentices — Pavel and me. He was the only one 
who showed any desire to teach us his art. 

He was difficult to understand. On the whole he was not 
a very cheerful person, sometimes working for a week at a 
time without saying a word, like a deaf-mute. He would 
glance at everyone with a surprised and distant look, as 
though seeing us for the first time. And while he was very 
fond of singing, he would remain silent at such times, and 
even seemed not to hear the others. Everybody kept look- 
ing at him and passing winks behind his back. There he 
sat, bending over the slanting icon board, one end on 
his knees, the other against the edge of the table, while 
his fine brush painstakingly traced the features of a face 
as dark and alien as his own. 

Suddenly he would say, very precisely and in an 
injured tone: 

“ ‘ Predtechd — what does that mean? 4 Tech’ in old 
Slavonic meant ‘to go’, and ‘ pred ’ means ‘before’, so ‘ pred - 
techd means a ‘foregoer’, that is, a forerunner, and noth- 
ing more.” 

Everybody would grin silently and cast furtive glances 
in his direction,, while his strange words kept sounding 
in the silence: 
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“He shouldn’t be painted in a sheepskin, but with 
wings ” 

“Er— -who might you be speaking to?” someone would 
venture to ask. 

But he would give no answer, either not having heard 
the question or not deigning to reply. Then once more 
his words would come falling through the expectant 
silence: 

“We ought to know their Lives, and who knows them, 
those sacred books? What do we know? Living along — 

wingless Where’s the soul— the soul? That’s what 

Fm asking you! We have the originals — that’s true. But 
no heart.” 

These thoughts spoken aloud brought smiles to the 
lips of everyone but Sitanov. Almost always someone 
would remark derisively: 

“Saturday he’ll go on a bout.” 

The tall, sinewy Sitanov, a lad of twenty-two with a 
round face innocent of beard or even eyebrows, would 
gaze sadly and seriously into the comer. 

I remember how Zhikharev once proclaimed in a loud, 
excited voice as he placed a finished copy of the Feodo- 
rov Virgin on the table: 

“Finished, Blessed Mother, bottomless chalice into 
which shall flow tears wrung from the hearts of the 
people ” 

Then, throwing someone’s coat over his shoulders, he 
went out — to the tavern. The young people laughed and 
whistled; those who were older sighed enviously; but 
Sitanov went up to the icon, studied it attentively, and 
said: 

“Of course he’ll get drunk. He’ll get drunk from the 
hurt of parting with his picture. Not everyone can un- 
derstand that.” 

Zhikharev’s bouts always began on Saturday. They 
were not the ordinary excesses of a workman addicted to 
alcohol. They would begin in the following way: in the 
morning he would write a note and dispatch it with Pa- 
vel, then, just before the dinner he would say to 
Larionich: 

“Today I’ll be going to the bath-house.” 

“For long?” 
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“Well, now-” 

“Please don’t make it longer than Tuesday!” 

Zhikharev nodded his bald head, his eyebrows aquiver. 

On returning from the bath-house he would dress 
himself up like a dandy, donning a shirt front and a 
cravat and attaching a long silver chain to his silk vest. 
Then he would leave, admonishing Pavel and me: 

“Take special pains in cleaning up the workshop this 
evening; wash the long table and scrape it down.” 

Suddenly everyone was in holiday mood. The paint- 
ers put their tables in order, ran off to the bath-house, 
and had a hurried supper; after supper Zhikharev ap- 
peared with beer and wine and food. Behind him came 
a woman of such huge proportions as to be almost a 
freak. In height she was six feet five, so that all our 
chairs and stools looked like toys, and even the tall Sita- 
nov seemed a mere child in comparison. She was well- 
built, but her bosom was bunched up high under her 
chin. All her movements were slow and clumsy. Though 
she was over forty, her round, expressionless face with its 
enormous horsy eyes was still fresh and smooth, &nd her 
tiny mouth seemed painted on, like that of a cheap doll. 
The woman smiled and held out a broad, warm palm 
to everybody, and made unnecessary remarks: 

“How do you do. It’s cold today. How smelly your 
room is! — that’ll be the paints. How do you do.” 

It was pleasant to look at her, so strong and serene 
she was, like a broad-flowing river, but she became te- 
dious when she spoke, always saying things that were dull 
and superfluous. Before enunciating a word, she would 
blow out her purplish cheeks, making them even rounder. 

The young people giggled and whispered to each 
other: 

“There’s a woman for you!” 

“A regular church steeple!” 

With her lips pursed and her hands folded beneath her 
bosom, she sat down at the table behind the samovar and 
looked at everyone in turn with her good-natured, horsy 
eyes. 

Everyone treated her respectfully, the young people even 
standing in awe of her. A lad would stare greedily at her 
pnnrmous body, but if his eyes chanced to meet her all- 
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encompassing gaze, he would blush and hang his head. 
Zhikharev too treated her with esteem, using the formal 
mode of address, calling her “neighbour”, and bowing low 
whenever he offered her anything from the table. 

“Oh, don’t trouble about me,” she would drawl sweetly. 
“How you do trouble yourself, really!” 

She herself seemed never to hurry. Her arms moved 
only from the elbow down since she kept her elbows 
pressed tightly to her sides, and from her great body 
emanated the heady odour of fresh-baked bread. 

Old man Gogolev, stuttering in ecstasy paid her 
endless compliments, to which she listened with her head 
tilted reverently, as though he were the deacon reading 
the service. Whenever he became entangled in words, 
she would make her own contribution: 

“I wasn’t pretty when I was young; that all came of a 
matron’s experience. By the time I was thirty I had 
grown so very attractive that even the gentles took 
notice, and one nobleman even offered me a coach and 
pair. . . 

Kapendyukhin, who by this time was tipsy and dishev- 
elled, flashed her a hostile glance and said roughly: 

“In exchange for what?” 

“For my love, naturally,” explained the guest. 

“Love,” grunted Kapendyukhin, somewhat embarrassed. 
“What do you mean, love?” 

“A handsome fellow like you ought to know all about 
love,” she answered simply. 

The workshop rocked with laughter and Sitanov 
mumbled to Kapendyukhin: 

“She’s a fool — or worse. It’d take an awful ache to 
make you fall in love with a woman like that, that’s 
clear.” 

The wine had blanched his face, beaded his temples 
with perspiration, and lighted warning fires in his clever 
eyes. Old man Gogolev swung his ugly nose and wiped 
his bleary eyes with his fingers as he asked: 

“How many babies have you had?” 

“Only one.” 

A lamp hung above the table, another in the corner 
beyond the stove. Their meagre light left the corners of 
the workshop filled with dense shadows, out of which 
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peered faceless figures. The blank grey patches in place 
of hands and faces gave rise to weird fancies; more than 
ever it seemed that the bodies of the saints had myste- 
riously taken flight, leaving their painted robes in these 
dim rooms. The glass balls were raised and hooked to 
the ceiling, where they gleamed bluely, amid clouds of 
smoke. 

Zhikharev walked restlessly about the table, playing 
the host to everybody, his bald skull inclined now toward 
one, now toward another, his skinny fingers moving 
incessantly. He had grown thinner and his hawklike nose 
had grown sharper, throwing a long black shadow across 
his cheek when he stood against the light. 

“Eat and drink your fill, friends,” said he in his ring- 
ing tenor. 

And the woman chanted, as though she were mistress 
of the board: 

“Dear me, neighbour, why should you trouble your- 
self? Everybody has his own arms and his own appetite; 
nobody can eat more than he has a wish to.” 

“Enjoy yourselves, folks,” cried Zhikharev excitedly. 
“We’re all the slaves of God, friends; let’s sing ‘Praise 
ye the name’.” 

The singing was a failure; by this time everyone had 
grown mellow with food and vodka. Kapendyukhin had 
taken Up an accordion, while young Victor Salautin, as 
grave and dark 'as a raven, was thrumming on a tam- 
bourine, which gave off a deep rumble accompanied by 
the merry jingle of the discs around the edge. 

“A Russian step!” ordered Zhikharev. “Neighbour, be 
so kind!” 

“Ah me!” sighed the woman, getting up. “How you 
do trouble yourself!” 

She walked into the centre of the floor and stood there 
as solid as a watchtower. She was wearing a wide brown 
skirt and a yellow batiste waist and had a red kerchief 
on her head. 

The accordion struck up a lively tune, its tiny bells 
chimed, the tambourine gave out heavy, dull gasps that 
were unpleasant to hear, as though some lunatic were 
sobbing and sighing and beating his head against a 
wall 
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Zhikharev did not know how to dance. He simply 
shifted his feet, tapping with the heels of his s.hiny boots 
or taking little goat-leaps, out of time with the music. 
His feet seemed not to belong to him, and he twisted his 
body in a horrid way, like a wasp in a web, or a fish in 
a net. It was a sad spectacle. But everyone, even those 
who were drunk, followed his convulsions attentively, 
their eyes glued to his face and hands. Zhikharev’s ex- 
pression changed amazingly, now becoming gentle and 
shy, now proud, now sternly frowning. Suddenly some- 
thing would astound him, causing him to cry out and close 
his eyes. When he reopened them he seemed overwhelmed 
by sadness. Clenching his fists, he would creep toward 
the woman and suddenly, with a stamp of his foot, fall 
on his knees before her, throwing wide his arms and 
lifting his brows as he flung her a fervent smile. She 
would look down at him, smile her indulgence, and warn 
him in her calm way: 

“You’ll wear yourself out, neighbour!” 

She tried to close her eyes graciously, but these eyes, 
the size of three-kopek pieces, refused to be closed, and 
the resulting wrinkles only made her unsightly. 

She too was a poor dancer. She could only swing her 
huge body slowly and shift it noiselessly from place to 
place. In her left hand she held a handkerchief which 
she waved languidly; she kept her right hand on her 
hip, giving her the look of an enormous jug. 

Conflicting emotions flitted across Zhikharev’s face as 
he kept circling about this statue. It seemed that it was 
not he alone who was dancing there, but ten men, all of 
them different: one was shy and modest; another crabbed 
and intimidating; a third was himself intimidated, and 
gave little cries as he tried to slip away from that colos- 
sal, repellent woman. Suddenly another appeared, bar- 
ing his teeth and twisting his body like a wounded dog. 
This ugly dance oppressed me and roused bad memories 
of soldiers and cooks and laundresses and dog-mating. 

I remembered Sidorov’s quiet words: 

“Everybody lies about such things. They’re ashamed, 
because nobody is really in love— they just do it for fun.” 

I was unwilling to believe that “everybody lies about 
such things”. What about Queen Margot? And certainly 
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Zhikharev did not lie. I knew that Sitanov loved a 
streetwalker who had infected him with a shameful 
disease, but he had not beaten her for this, as his com- 
rades advised; instead, he had rented a room for her and 
was having her doctored, and he always spoke of her 
with particular tenderness and diffidence. 

The big woman kept swaying there, the set smile on 
her face, the handkerchief waving in her hand. Zhikha- 
rev still jumped convulsively about her, and as I watched 
them I thought: Could Eve, who deceived God Himself, 
have possibly resembled this horse? I began to hate her. 

The faceless icons stared down from the dark walls, 
the dark night pressed against the window-panes, the 
lamps burned low in the stuffy workshop. Above the 
stamping of feet and the hum of voices, I could catch the 
sound of water dripping quickly from the copper wash- 
basin into the slop bucket. 

How unlike the life in the books this was! How dread- 
fully unlike! Soon everyone became bored. Kapendyukhin 
pushed the accordion into the hands of Salautin and 
shouted: 

“Come on, let’s make the boards smoke!” 

He danced like Vanka Tsiganok, as though he were 
flying through the air. Then Pavel Odintsov and Sorokin 
did some quick, nimble steps. Even consumptive Davidov 
shuffled across the floor, coughing from the dust and the 
smoke and the acrid smell of vodka and smoked sausage, 
the latter always suggesting tanned leather. 

On they went, dancing, singing, and shouting, but they 
seemed to be making a point of having a good time, and 
to be putting each other through a test of sprightliness 
and endurance. 

Sitanov, who was now tipsy, went from one to another 
asking in a maudlin tone: 

“How could he possibly love a woman like that, eh?” 

Larionich shrugged his bony shoulders and replied: 

“She’s no worse than many another; what’s it to you?” 

But soon the couple they were speaking about disap- 
peared. Zhikharev, I knew, would return to the workshop 
only in two or three days’ time. After a visit to the bath- 
house he would go on working in his corner for some 
two weeks, silent, important, aloof. 
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“Have they gone?” asked Sitanov as he swept the room 
with his sad, greybiue eyes. He had an oldish face, not at 
all handsome, but with clear, kindly eyes. 

He was friendly toward me, and for this I could thank 
my notebook full of verse. He did not believe in God, 
but it was difficult to determine who here, except Lario- 
nich, did believe in Him and loved Him. Everyone spoke 
of God with a tinge of sarcasm, as workmen refer to 
their employer. Yet whenever they sat down to dinner 
or supper they would cross themselves, and on going to 
bed they said their prayers. And all of them attended 
church on Sundays. 

Sitanov, on the other hand, did none of these things, 
and he was considered an atheist. 

“There is no God,” he asserted. 

“Then where does everything come from?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Once I said to him: 

“How could there be no God?” 

“Don’t you see — God is the Heights,” he replied, 
stretching his long arm above his head, then pointing to 
the floor. “Man is the Depths. Isn’t that so? But it has 
been said: ‘And God made Man in His own image.’ In 
#hose image was Gogolev made?” 

That baffled me. In spite of his age, the filthy, drunken 
Gogolev was guilty of the sin of Onan. I also recalled 
Granny’s sister, Yermokhin, the soldier from Vyatka. 
What traces of the godhead could be discovered in these 
people? 

“People are pigs,” said Sitanov, but he immediately 
tried to console me: 

“Don’t worry, Maximich, there are good ones among 
them too — there are indeed.” 

I felt at ease with him. Whenever he did not know a 
thing, he would admit it frankly. 

“I don’t know,” he would say. “I haven’t thought about 
it.” 

This too was unusual. All the other people I had met 
felt that they knew everything and did not hesitate to 
hold forth on any subject. 

I found it strange that, in addition to fine, soul-stirring 
verse, his notebook contained many rhymes that made 
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your cheeks burn. When I spoke to him about Pushkin, 
he pointed to the Gavriliada , which he had copied 
out. 

“Pushkin? Can’t take him serious. But Benediktov— 
there’s someone you want to pay attention to, Maximich!” 

Closing his eyes, he would recite softly: 

Behold the wondrous bosom 
Of this lovely lady 

For some reason he particularly emphasised three lines, 
reciting them with joyful pride: 

Nor can the eagle's lancelike eye 
These searing portals pierce , 

To glimpse her inmost heart. 

“Understand?” 

I was ashamed to admit that I could not understand 
what delighted him so. 


XIV 

My duties in the workshop were not very involved. In 
the morning, before anyone else was up, I had to heat 
the samovar for the painters. While they took tea in the 
kitchen, Pavel and I cleaned up the rooms, separated, the 
yolks from the whites of the eggs used for mixing colours, 
and then I set out for the trade arcade. In the evening 
I had to mix paints and “observe” the masters at work. 
At first I “observed” with the greatest interest, but soon 
I realised that most of these men disliked their piecemeal 
jobs and were tortured by insufferable boredom. 

Havjng little to do, I spent the evenings telling the 
painters about life on the steamer or stories from books, 
and without my noticing it I came to occupy a special 
place in the workshop — that of reader and storyteller. 

I soon realised that none of these people knew or had 
seen as much as I had. In earliest childhood most of them 
had been clapped inside the tiny cage of their craft, where 
they had been confined ever since. Zhikharev alone, of 
all those in the workshop, had been to Moscow, and he 
always spoke about it with an impressive frown: 
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“Moscow’s not to be taken in by tears. You have to 
keep your eyes open there!” 

None of the others had been further than Shuya or 
Vladimir. If Kazan were mentioned, they would ask me: 

“Are there many Russians there? And are there 
churches too?” 

For them, Perm meant Siberia; they could not believe 
that Siberia was beyond the Urals. 

“Don’t they bring Urals perch and sturgeon from over 
there, from the Caspian Sea? That means the Urals must 
be on that sea!” 

Sometimes I thought they were just trying to make fun 
of me when they said that England was beyond the ocean, 
and that Bonaparte came from a family of Kaluga nobles. 
When I told them about things I had seen with my own 
eyes they rarely believed me, but they loved to listen 
to hair-raising tales and stories with intricate plots. Even 
the elders preferred fiction to truth. I could see very well 
that the more farfetched the tale and the more incredible 
the situations, the more attentively they listened. In gen- 
eral, they were not interested in reality; all of them cast 
wistful glances into the future, eager to blot out the 
ugliness and poverty of the present. 

This amazed me the more in that I already had a 
sharp sense of the contradictions between truth and 
fiction. Here were these real people before me, but I 
found none like them in the books — no Smurys, no stoker 
Yakovs, no Alexanders, no Zhikharevs, no washwomen 
like Natalya. 

In Davidov’s trunk lay a worn collection of stories by 
Golitsinsky, Bulgarin’s Ivan Vyzhigin , and a volume of 
Baron Brambeus. I read all these books to the painters, 
who enjoyed them immensely. 

“Reading sweeps out the noise and the quarrelling, and 
that’s a good thing,” observed Larionich. 

I began to search for books; whatever I found I would 
read to the men. Those were memorable evenings; the 
workshop became filled with a midnight quiet; the glass 
balls hung overhead like cold white stars, their rays light- 
ing the bald or tousled heads bending over the tables. 

I saw calm, thoughtful faces; sometimes someone would 
say a word in praise of the author or hero. These timid, 
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attentive people little resembled their daytime selves. I 
loved them dearly at such moments, and they felt drawn 
to me. 1 seemed to have found my place. 

“With these books it’s like in the spring, when you 
open the windows and let in the fresh air for the first 
time,’ 1 said Sitanov one day. 

Without joining a library, a thing which none of us 
thought of, 1 had difficulty in getting books. I managed 
only by asking everyone for them, like a beggar. One day 
the fire- chief gave me a volume of Lermontov. The read- 
ing of this book was for me a vivid demonstration of the 
power of poetry, and the tremendous influence it wields 
over human beings. 

I remember that Sitanov, when I had just begun to 
read 7 he De?non , glanced first into the book and then 
into my face, then laid down his brush, thrust his long 
arms between his knees, and began to rock back and forth 
with a smile on his face, his chair squeaking. 

“Hush, brothers,” said Larionich, also putting aside his 
work and coming over to Sitanov’ s table where I was 
reading. The poem filled me with poignant rapture; my 
voice broke and I could scarcely see the lines for the 
tears in my eyes. But I was even more enraptured by the 
hushed, cautious movement in the room; everything about 
me seemed to heave and swell as some powerful magnet 
drew these people toward me. When I had finished Part 
One, almost all the painters were pressing closely about 
the table, smiling and frowning, their arms about each 
other’s shoulders. 

“Read on, read on,” said Zhikharev, pushing my head 
into the book. 

When I had finished, he took the volume, read the title, 
and thrust it under his arm, saying: 

“You’ll have to read this again. Tomorrow. I’ll take 
care of the book.” 

He walked away, locked Lermontov in a drawer of his 
table, and went back to work. A stillness settled down 
over the workshop; people quietly resumed their places; 
Sitanov walked over to the window and stood there 
motionless, his head pressed against the pane, while 
Zhikharev, once more laying down his brush, said sternly: 

“That’s what I call living, slaves of God — it is indeed!” 
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He shrugged his shoulders, lowered his head, and 
continued: 

“I could even paint the Demon: a dark, shaggy body, 
flame-coloured wings — red lead — with face and feet and 
hands a palish blue, like snow on a moonlit night.” 

Until suppertime he kept twisting about on his stool 
with an unwonted restiveness, drumming with his fingers 
and muttering unintelligibly about the Demon, about Eve, 
and women, and Paradise, and about how the saints had 
sinned. 

“That’s all true!” he asserted. “If the saints sin with 
sinful women, a Demon would surely take pride in luring 
a pure soul!” 

No one made reply; perhaps all of them, like me, were 
loath to speak. They worked reluctantly, with one eye on 
the clock, and when the hour of nine struck, everyone 
stopped at once. 

Sitanov and Zhikharev went out into the yard, where 
I joined them. There, glancing up at the stars, Sitanov 
said: 

Caravans wandering 
Through nebulous spaces. 

“To think of finding words like that!” 

“I don’t remember any words,” commented Zhikharev, 
shivering in the sharp cold. “I don’t remember anything, 
but I see it all. A strange thing, that a man should 
make you pity the devil! For you do pity him, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, you do,” agreed Sitanov. 

“Just see what it means to be a man!” exclaimed 
Zhikharev unforgettably. 

When he returned to the entranceway, he warned me: 

“Don’t speak to anyone in the shop about that book, 
Maximich. It’s sure to be a forbidden one.” 

I was overjoyed: so this was the kind of book the priest 
had asked me about at confession! 

Supper proceeded listlessly, without the usual noise and 
conversation, as though something stupendous had occurred 
which everyone wished to ponder. After supper, when 
all had retired, Zhikharev took out the book and said to 
me: 
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“Here, read it again. Slowly, without any hurry.” 

Several of the men silently rose from their beds and 
came over to the table, squatting about it, undressed, their 
legs drawn up under them. 

And once again, when I had finished reading, Zhikha- 
rev said, tapping the table with his fingers: 

“That’s living for you! Ekh, Demon, Demon . . . how 
did such a thing ever happen to you, brother?” 

Sitanov leaned over my shoulder to read some lines- 
that caused him to laugh with delight and remark: 

“I’ll copy them out in my notebook.” 

Zhikharev rose and took the book to his table, but 
suddenly he halted and said in a hurt, agitated voice: 

“We live along like blind puppies, what for? — nobody 
knows; unwanted by God or Demon. Do you call us 
slaves of God? Job was a slave, but God Himself 
spoke with him. And with Moses. But who do we 
belong to?” 

He locked up the book and began to put on his clothes 
calling to Sitanov: 

“Coming to the tavern?” 

“I’m going to see my girl,” answered Sitanov quietly 

When they had gone, I lay down on 'the floor near the 
door next to Pavel Odintsov. For some time he kept 
sniffling and tossing about, and suddenly he began to cry 
softly. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I feel so sorry for them,” he said. “Fve been living 
with them almost four years now; I know them all.” 

I too pitied these people. We lay awake for a long time, 
discussing them in whispers, recalling the goodness and 
kindness lodged in each of them, and discovering qual- 
ities that deepened our childish pity. 

Pavel Odintsov and I became fast friends; later he 
developed into a first-class master, but did not work at 
his craft for long. By the time he was thirty he had 
become a confirmed drunkard. Some time later I saw 
him, a tramp, at the Khitrov Market in Moscow, and not 
long ago I heard that he died of typhus. It is dreadful 
to remember how many fine people have perished to no 
good purpose during my lifetime. People everywhere 
become worn out and die; that is only natural. 
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But nowhere do they become worn out so swiftly and so 
senselessly as in Russia 

At that time Pavel was a round-headed lad, some two 
years older than myself. Besides being quick, clever, and 
honest, he possessed artistic talent. He had a knack for 
drawing cats, dogs, and birds, and made witty cartoons 
of our painters, always representing them as feathered 
folk: Sitanov was a mournful woodcock perched on one 
leg; Zhikharev was a rooster with a ragged comb and 
bald brow; the ailing Davidov was a sad little pewit. His 
best cartoon was that of Gogolev, the elder chaser, whom 
he represented as a bat with large ears, a monstrous nose, 
and tiny feet with six claws on each. From out of his 
round, dark face glanced the white circles of his eyes, 
with pupils like lentils standing on end, giving him an 
alert, scoundrelly look. 

The painters took no offence when shown the cartoons, 
but everyone found the. cartoon of Gogolev repulsive, and 
they said to the artist, very earnestly: 

“You better tear it up, or the old man may see it and 
make things hard for you.” 

The old man, dirty and foul and forever drunk, was 
importunately pious, indefatigably vicious, a talebearer in 
the service of the shop assistant who, in view of the fact 
that the mistress intended marrying him to her niece, 
already considered himself head of the establishment and 
all the people in it. Everyone feared and hated him, and 
for that reason they feared Gogolev as well. 

Pavel harried the chaser unceasingly, as though his 
sole aim was to keep Gogolev from enjoying a moment’s 
rest. He found in me a worthy accomplice, and everyone 
was diverted by our efforts, which were almost always 
harsh and crude. But the painters said: 

“Watch out, fellows! Kuzma-the-Beetle will get you 
yet!” 

“Kuzma-the-Beetle” was the shop assistant’s nickname 
at the workshop. 

But we paid no heed to these warnings. Often we put 
paint on the chaser’s face while he slept, and once when 
he lay in a drunken stupor, we gilded his spongelike nose. 
For three days he was unable to get the gold out of the 
pores. But whenever we threw the old man into a rage I 
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recalled the steamer, and the little soldier from Vyatka, 
and my conscience gave me no peace. In spite of his age, 
Gogolev was no match for us; he often caught us off our 
guard and thrashed us soundly. After each thrashing he 
would complain to the mistress. 

She too was habitually tipsy, and for that reason 
always jolly and good-natured. She would try to frighten 
us by banging the table with her puffy hands and 
shouting: 

“Up to your mischief again, you devils! He’s an old 
man; you ought to show him respect! Who poured that 
ink into his wineglass?” 

“We did.” 

The mistress blinked. 

“Heavens above, they even admit it, the little wretches! 
Don’t you know that old folks must be respected?” 

She shooed us away, and that evening complained to 
the shop assistant. 

“How’s that?” he said to me sternly. “You read books, 
even the Bible, and yet you’re always up to something. 
Watch out, brother!” 

The mistress was a lonely soul and very pathetic. 
Sometimes, having taken too much liqueur, she would sit 
at the window and sing: 

No one cares about my sorrow , 

No one knows about my grief, 

No one loves me, no one pities , 

No one offers me relief. 

She would sniffle and wail in a voice wobbly with age: 
“Oo-o-o-o-o!” 

One day I saw her start downstairs with a jug of milk. 
Suddenly her knees gave way and she collapsed, continu- 
ing her descent in bumps from step to step, the jug firmly 
clutched in her outstretched hands, the milk spilling over 
her dress, while she berated the jug: 

“Look how you’re spilling, you devil, you!” 

She was not fat, but soft and flabby, like an old cat 
whose mice- catching is a thing of the past, and who, 
heavily sated, can only lie and purr at fond remem- 
brances of feasts and conquests. 
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“Hm-m,” Sitanov would muse with a frown. “This was 
once a big business and a fine workshop, with a clever 
man at the head. But now it’s all gone to the dogs, and 
the rewards are all pouring into the lap of that Kuzma- 
the-Beetle. How we worked! And all for him, it turns 
out. The very thought’s enough to make something snap 
inside you, so that all you want to do is drop work and 
climb up on the roof, to lie gazing up at the sky all sum- 
mer long.” 

Pavel Odintsov became infected by Sitanov’s* ideas. 
Puffing at a cigarette in the manner of the grownups, he 
would philosophise on God, drunkenness, women, and the 
futility of labour: some people spent all their time making 
things which others only destroyed, unappreciative of 
their value. 

At such moments his sharp, attractive little face would 
look old and wrinkled. Most often these thoughts would 
come to him as he sat on his bed on the floor, his arms 
clasped about his knees, his eyes staring through the 
blue squares of windows at the stars in the wintry sky, 
and at the shed roof, now sagging under a weight of 
snow. 

The painters snored and muttered in their sleep; some- 
one garbled words in a nightmare; Davidov coughed away 
the remnants of his life up on the top bunk. Over in a 
corner the “slaves of God” Kapendyukhin, Sorokin, and 
Pershin sprawled side by side shackled by sleep and 
drunkenness. Down from the walls stared the icons, face- 
less, handless, footless. The stench of oil, rotten eggs, and 
the filth festering in the cracks of the floor, made breath- 
ing almost impossible. 

“How I pity them all!” whispered Pavel. “Oh Lord!” 

I too was becoming ever more oppressed by this pity. 
Both of us, as I have already said, found these men good, 
but the life they lived was bad, unworthy of them, and 
unbearably dull. When the Lenten bells chimed drearily, 
and the blizzards blew, making houses and trees and 
everything on earth shudder and wail and weep, then 
gloom, like a leaden curtain, settled down over the 
workshop, suffocating the painters, smothering the life 
out of them,- driving them into taverns, or. the arms of 
women, who, like vodka, helped them to forget. 
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On suck evenings reading did not help, and Pavel and 
I resorted to other means of diversion. Making up our 
faces with paint and soot, and adding wigs and whiskers 
of hemp, we acted out various comedies of our own 
improvisation, heroically lighting the gloom, and forcing- 
people to laugh. I remembered the Legend of How Peter 
the Great Was Rescued by a Soldier , and reduced the 
story to dialogue form. We climbed up on Davidovs bunk 
and acted it out, gaily lopping off the heads of imaginary 
Swedes. Our audience roared. 

The painters especially enjoyed the legend of the 
Chinese devil Tsingi Yu-tong. Pashka played the part 
of the unfortunate devil who had conceived the idea of 
doing good, while I played everything else: people of 
both sexes, stage properties, a Good Spirit, and even the 
stone on which the Chinese devil rested disconsolate after 
each unsuccessful attempt to do good. 

The audience laughed, and 1 was painfully surprised 
to discover how easily people could be amused. 

“Ekh, you clowns! You caperers!” they would shout 
at us. 

But the more we played, the more insistent became the 
thought that grief was more accessible to these people 
than joy. 

Merriment is never long-lived among us, and is not 
valued for its own sake, but is evoked with great effort 
as an antidote for the brooding Russian heartache. There 
is nothing reliable about a merriment which has no life 
of its own, nor any will to live, but comes only to lighten 
dreary days. 

And only too often does Russian merriment turn 
unexpectedly and imperceptibly into cruel drama. In the 
midst of a dance, wherein the dancer seems weaving 
himself free of his bonds, the beast in him suddenly 
breaks loose, and in bestial anguish throws itself at 
everyone and everything, roaring, raging, shattering 

This forced merriment, roused by outside impulses, 
irritated me to such an extent that in a frenzy of self- 
forgetfulness I would begin to recount and act out what- 
ever my fancy conjured up on the spur of the moment. 
How desperate was my desire to excite in these people a 
free and spontaneous joy! And my efforts were not wholly 
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without success; the painters praised and marvelled, but 
the gloom, which 1 seemed to have dispersed, would only 
gather again, thickening and pressing down as heavily as 
before. 

The mousy Larionich would say gently: 

“What a little rogue you are. Lord bless you! 55 

“A real comfort!” confirmed Zhikharev. “Why don’t 
you go join a circus, or perhaps a theatre? You ought to 
make a fine clown.” 

Of all the people in the workshop, only Kapendyukhin 
and Sitanov went to the theatre, and then only at Yuletide 
and Shrovetide. The elder masters advised them to atone 
for this sin by dipping themselves in the Jordan through 
the baptismal hole in the ice. Sitanov kept saying to me: 

“Drop all this and become an actor.” 

And he would give me a moving account of the sad 
Life of Yakovlev , the Actor . 

“You could live like that too!” 

He loved to tell about Mary Stuart, calling her “the 
vixen”, and he was particularly enthusiastic about The 
Spanish Noble. 

“Don Gesare de Bazan was the noblest of the noble, 
Maximich. Really exceptional!” 

He himself had something of Lhe Spanish Noble in 
him. One day three firemen beat up a muzhik out on the 
square in front of the watchtower. A crowd of some forty 
people watched the sight, goading on the firemen. Sitanov 
rushed into the fray, beat off the assailants with his long 
arms, lifted up the muzhik and thrust him into the crowd, 
shouting: 

“Take him away!” 

He himself remained to fight it out, one against three. 

The firehouse was only a dozen steps away, so that the 
firemen could easily have called for help and given Sita- 
nov a thorough trouncing. But fortunately for him they 
took to their heels. 

“Sons of dogs!” he cried after them. 

On Sundays the young people went out to the timber- 
yards beyond the Pete? and Paul Cemetery to engage in 
fisticuffs with the members of the Sanitary Brigade and 
muzhiks from the surrounding villages. The brigade put 
up a famous fighter—a Mordovian giant with a pinhead 
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and sore eyes. He would take up his stand in front of his 
supporters, his feet planted wide apart, and cry out good- 
naturedly to the town fellows as he wiped his running 
eyes on his dirty sleeve: 

“Come on if you’re coming, before I catch a chill!” 

Kapendyukhin always fought him for our side, but the 
Mordovian invariably got the better of him. 

“What am I worth if I can’t lick that fellow?” Kapen- 
dyukhin would cry, panting and bloody. 

That finally became the sole aim of his life. He went 
into strict training: he gave up drinking, ate mostly meat, 
rubbed himself down with snow every evening before 
going to bed, and crossed himself with two-pood weights 
to develop muscle. But none of these things helped. 
Finally, he sewed pieces of lead into his gloves and 
boasted to Sitanov: 

“This’ll be the end of the Mordovian!” 

“Take them out, or I’ll give you away before the fight,!’ 
Sitanov warned him sternly. 

Kapendyukhin did not believe he would do it, but just 
before the fight Sitanov suddenly called out to the Mor- 
dovian: 

“Wait a bit, Vasili Ivanovich! First I’ll fight Kapen- 
dyukhin!” 

The Cossack reddened and shouted: 

“I’m not fighting with you! Get out of here!” 

“Yes you are,” said Sitanov, fixing him with a compel- 
ling glance as he advanced. Kapendyukhin hesitated for 
a minute, then tore off his gloves, thrust them into the 
breast of his coat, and quickly walked away. 

This was an unpleasant surprise for both sides, and a 
respectable-looking man said to Sitanov angrily: 

“That’s against the rules, fellow, settling private scores 
in a public fight 

People shouted at Sitanov from all sides; for a long 
time he remained silent, then said to the respectable- 
looking man: 

“And what if I’ve stopped a murder?” 

. The respectable-looking man immediately understood; 
he even doffed his cap, saying: 

“In that case here’s thank-you from our side.” 

f ‘Only don’t go talking about it, if you please,” 
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“Why should I? Kapendyukhin’s a rare fighter and it 
gets a man’s dander up to be always licked— we can 
understand that. But from now on we’ll take a look at 
his gloves before a fight.” 

“That’s your business.” 

When the respectable-looking man had gone away, our 
side began expostulating with Sitanov. 

“What did you do that for, you fool? The Cossack 
would have licked him, and now we’re the ones who are 
licked.” 

We chided him long and persistently, taking pleasure 
in it. 

Sitanov only sighed and said: 

“Ah, the scum. . . .” 

Then, to everyone’s surprise, he challenged the Mor- 
dovian. The latter took up his position, flourished his fists, 
and called out jokingly: 

“A little tussle — just to warm up!” 

Several of the bystanders grabbed hands and pushed 
against those standing behind to form a wide circle. 

Round and round sparred the fighters, eyes glued to 
each other’s faces, right fists extended, left fists clenched 
against their chests. Experienced onlookers immediately 
noted that Sitanov’s arms were longer than the Mordo- 
vian’s. Everything grew still except for the crunching of 
the snow under the feet of the fighters. Someone, unable 
to stand the strain, muttered in greedy complaint: 

“High time they lit into each other.” 

Sitanov swung his right, the Mordovian raised his left 
in defence, and received a direct blow from Sitanov’s 
left in the pit of his stomach. He retreated with a grunt, 
remarking with approval: 

“You’re no fool, young as you are.” 

Then they went at it, swinging hard at each other’s 
chests. In a few minutes both sides were shouting 
excitedly: 

“At him, God-painter! Decorate his mug for him!” 

The Mordovian was much stronger than Sitanov, but 
less agile; unable to swing as quickly, he took two or 
three blows to every one he delivered. But the pummel- 
ling seemed to have little effect on him, for he kept roar- 
ing and mocking his opponent, and then all of a sudden^ 
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with a powerful upward shot, he knocked Sitanov s right 
arm out of the socket. 

‘Tull them apart. A draw!*’ shouted several voices at 
once. The onlookers rushed forward and separated the 
fighters. 

“He’s not very strong, the God-painter, but he’s quick,” 
said the Mordovian good-naturedly. “He’ll make a fine 
fighter yet, and I’m not ashamed to say it.” 

The youngsters who had been watching began a gen- 
eral free-for-all, while I led Sitanov off to a bonesetter. 
What he had done raised him even higher in my esti- 
mation and increased my fondness and respect for 
him. 

He was very just and honest, seeming to feel that this 
was merely his duty; but the belligerent Kapendyukhin 
made fun of him, 

“Ekh, always puffing yourself up, Sitanov!” he would 
say. “You’ve polished up your soul like a samovar, and 
go vaunting it about — just see what a shining light I am! 
But it’s a brass soul you’ve got, and you’re a bore into 
the bargain!” 

Sitanov would go right on working or copying Lermon : 
tov’s verse into his notebook. He spent all his free time 
copying, and once I said to him: 

“But you’ve got money. Why don’t you go buy yourself 
the book?” 

“No, it’s better when you copy it out in your own 
hand,” he replied. 

While waiting for the ink to dry, having finished a 
page of his elaborate calligraphy, he would read softly: 

Unregretting and unfeeling , 

From this earth you turn away, 

Where all happiness is fleeting. 

And all beauty for a day. 

“That’s the truth,” he would say, screwing up his eyes. 
“Ekh, how well that poet could see the truth!” 

I was amazed by the way Sitanov treated Kapendyu- 
khin. Whenever the latter was tipsy, he would start a fight 
with Sitanov, who would patiently try to dissuade 
him; 
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“Keep away ! Don’t touch me.” 

In the end Sitanov would begin to beat the drunk 
mercilessly, so mercilessly, in fact, that the other painters, 
who usually were only too willing to watch a fight, would 
step in and pull the friends apart. 

“If. we don’t stop Sitanov in time, he’ll beat him to 
death, without a thought for himself,” they would 
say. 

Even when he was sober, Kapendyukhin was forever 
plaguing Sitanov, mocking his passion for poetry and his 
unfortunate love affair, and making smutty, but futile 
efforts to rouse his jealousy. Sitanov would listen to the 
Cossack’s teasing without replying or taking offence, 
sometimes even laughing along with Kapendyukhin. 

They slept next to each other, and would lie awake 
whispering until late at night. 

These nocturnal conversations intrigued me: I wondered 
what two people, so utterly different, could find to talk 
about in such an amiable way. But whenever I approached 
them, the Cossack would say: 

“What are you doing here?” 

And Sitanov would ignore me. 

But once they called me over. 

“Maximich,” said the Cossack, “if you had a lot of 
money, what would you do with it?” 

“Buy books.” 

“And what else?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Ekii!” sighed Kapendyukhin in disappointment, turn- 
ing away. 

“See?” said Sitanov calmly. “Nobody can tell — neither 
the old nor the young. I’m telling you that riches alone 
don’t mean a thing. It’s what goes with them.” 

“What were you talking about?” I asked. 

“Nothing much. Just killing time — couldn’t sleep,” 
answered the Cossack. But later they allowed me to 
listen to their talk, and I discovered that they spent 
their nights discussing the same things people discuss in 
the daytime: God and justice and happiness, the cunning 
and stupidity of women, the greediness of the rich, 
and the fact that life in general is an incomprehensible 
muddle, 
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I was always an eager listener; their conversations 
stirred me deeply, and I was glad they agreed that life 
was bad and should be made better. But at the same time 
I saw that the mere desire to make it better placed no 
obligation on anybody, nor did it change the life in the 
workshop or the relation of the painters to each other. 
All this talk, while giving me some insight into life, 
revealed it as a kind of dreary emptiness in which people, 
like dry leaves on the surface of a wind-swept pond, 
drift about without aim or purpose, they themselves 
resenting and denouncing the aimlessness of their drif- 
ting. 

The painters were always boasting, or repenting, or 
blaming someone, starting fierce quarrels over mere trifles 
and hurting each other deeply. They spent their time 
guessing what would happen to them in the next world, 
while here, near the slop bucket by the door, one of the 
floor boards had rotted away, leaving a hole through 
which damp, cold air reeking of mouldy earth rose to 
freeze our feet. Pavel and I stopped up the hole with 
straw and rags. Often the men talked about putting in a 
new floor board, but the hole kept getting larger and 
larger. On stormy days the wind blew through it like a 
trumpet, causing coughs and colds. The metal disc on the 
ventilation window had a horrid squeak which made the 
men curse it in the foulest language; but when I oiled it, 
Zhikharev cocked his ear and said: 

“It’s all the drearier without that squeak.” 

On returning from the bath-house they would throw 
themselves down on their filthy beds. Dirt and stench 
went unnoticed here. There were innumerable trifles 
making life miserable that might easily have been 
removed, but nobody made the effort. 

Often they would say: 

“Who has any pity for people? Nobody, not even 
God” 

But when Pavel and I washed the dying Davidov, who 
was being tortured by filth and insects, they made a 
laughingstock of us, calling us bath- attendants, offering 
us their own shirts to delice, and in general mocking us 
as if we were doing something shameful and very 
funny. 
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From Christmas until Lent Davidov lay up on his bunk 
coughing continuously, spitting down great blobs of blood 
and mucus that missed the slop bucket and fell on the 
floor. At night he woke us up with his delirious 
shrieks. 

Almost every day they said: 

“Well have to take him to the hospital.” 

But first it turned out that Davidov’ s passport needed 
renewing and therefore he would not be accepted in the 
hospital; then he seemed to be feeling better; finally 
they said: 

“What difference does it make? He’ll be dying soon 
anyway.” 

“Yes, it’ll be soon,” promised the sick man himself. 

He was a quiet humourist who also did his best to 
disperse the gloom of the workshop. Hanging his dark, 
cadaverous face over the edge of his bunk, he would 
announce in a wheezy voice: 

“Listen to the voice of him who hath ascended to the 
upper bunk, good people!” 

And then he would solemnly recite some gruesome 
nonsense like: 

Perched up here upon my hunk , 

No disturbance do 1 make , 

Though the roaches chew my flesh 
When I sleep and when I wake. 

“He doesn’t lose heart!” said his hearers admiringly. 

Sometimes Pavel and I would climb up to him and he 
would greet us with forced merriment: 

“What can I be treating you to, good friends? How 
would you like a nice, fresh spider?” 

Death came very slowly, and this wore on his nerves. 

“I just can’t seem to die!” he would say with undis- 
guised vexation. 

His fearlessness in the face of death frightened Pavel, 
who would wake me up at night to whisper: 

“Maximich! Perhaps he’s died He’ll go and die 

some night like this, with us lying down here. Oh Lord, 
how I fear the dead!” 

Or else he would say: 
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“Why did he ever have to live? Dying before he’s 
twenty!” 

One moonlit night he woke me up to say, his eyes 
bulging with terror: 

“Listen!” 

Up on his bunk Davidov could be heard breathing 
hoarsely and muttering quickly, but distinctly: 

“Here, let’s have it, here. . . 

Then he began to hiccough. 

“He’s dying, honest to God, you’ll see!” whispered 
Pavel feverishly. 

All day long I had carted snow from our yard out to 
the fields; I was dead tired and wanted nothing so much 
as to sleep. 

“For the love of Christ, don’t sleep,” implored Pavel. 
“Please don’t.” 

Suddenly jumping to his knees he shouted wildly: 

“Get up! Davidov’s died!” 

Some of the men woke up, and a few of them even got 
out of bed, asking irritably what had happened. 

Kapendyukhin climbed up to the bunk and said in 
amazement: 

“Sure enough, looks like he’s dead — though there’s still 
a little warmth in him.” 

Everyone grew quiet. Zhikharev crossed himself, pulled 
his blanket tighter, and said: 

“Well, may his soul rest in peace!” 

“Better carry him out into the entranceway,” suggested 
someone. 

Climbing down, Kapendyukhin glanced through the 
window and said: 

“Let him lie there till morning — he was never in the 
way even when he was alive.” 

Pavel buried his head in the pillow and sobbed. 

Sitanov never even woke up. 

XV 

The snow melted on the fields and the wintry clouds 
melted in the sky, falling to earth in wet snow and rain; 
the sun took more time to make its daily round, the air 
grew warmer, and it seemed that spring had already 
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arrived, but was hiding playfully somewhere in the fields 
outside of town before it came rushing in. The streets 
were covered with red-brown mud, little streams went 
gurgling alongside of the pavements, and sparrows 
hopped merrily about the thawed patches on Arestants- 
kaya Square. People grew restive, like the sparrows. 
Above and beyond the murmur of spring sounded the 
Lenten bells, ringing almost uninterruptedly from morn- 
ing to night, rocking the heart with soft little jolts. In 
their chiming, as in the speech of old men, some hurt was 
hidden; it was as though the bells kept saying, with cold 
melancholy: 

“Lo-o-o-ng, long ago; lo-o-ong ” 

On my name day the workshop presented me with a 
little icon, beautifully painted, of Alexei, Man-of-God. 
Zhikharev made a long and solemn speech which I shall 
never forget. 

“And who might you be?” he said, raising his brows 
and tapping on the table with his fingers. “Only a little 
boy, an orphan of thirteen years, yet I, almost four times 
your age, commend you and praise you for not turning 
away from life, but facing it squarely. That’s the way; 
always face things squarely.” 

He spoke about the slaves of God and of His servants, 
but I never came to understand the difference between 
the slaves and the servants, nor do I think he himself saw 
this difference. His speech was dull, and the men made 
fun of him, while I stood with the icon in my hands, 
deeply moved and embarrassed and not knowing what 
to do. At last Kapendyukhin shouted to the orator in 
exasperation: 

“Sounds like a service for the dead. Better stop it — his 
ears are turning blue.” 

But then he himself slapped me on the shoulder and 
praised me: 

“The best thing about you is that you’re kin to every- 
body. I like that in you, but it makes it hard to beat you 
or scold you, even when you deserve it.” 

Everybody turned glowing eyes on me, making kindly 
fun of my embarrassment; if the ceremony had lasted 
much longer I would probably have burst into tears from 
the sheer joy of feeling that I meant something to these 
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people. Yet that very morning the assistant in the shop 
had said to Pyotr Vasilyev, nodding toward me: 

“A nasty fellow — cant do a thing.” 

I had gone to the arcade that morning as usual, but 
in the early afternoon the assistant had said to me: 

“Go home and shovel the snow off the roof of the barn 
and pack it in the cold-storage cellar.” 

He had not known that it was my name day; I thought 
nobody knew. 

When congratulations were over in the workshop I 
changed my clothes, ran out into the yard, and climbed 
up on the roof of the barn to shovel off the snow that had 
fallen in such quantities that winter. But in my excitement 
I forgot to open up the cellar door, which became buried 
under the snow I shovelled down. When I saw my mis- 
take, I immediately began to dig out the door, but the 
snow was wet and hard-packed, and the wooden shovel 
I used, there being no metal one, broke under its weight. 
Just at the moment the shop assistant appeared in the 
gateway, confirming the Russian saying: “Joy is always 
trailed by sorrow.” 

“Hm,” said the assistant angrily, coming over to me. 
“A fine workman you are, devil take you! I’ll give you 
a crack on that crazy dome of yours ” 

He picked up the broken handle of the shovel and 
swung it at me, but I ducked and said angrily: 

“I never hired out as your yard cleaner!” 

He hurled the stick at my feet; I grabbed up a lump 
of snow and struck him full in the face. Sputtering, he 
ran away, while I abandoned my task and returned to 
the workshop. A few minutes later the shop assistant’s 
betrothed, a fidgety young woman with a vapid, pimply 
face, came running downstairs. 

“Maximich! You’re wanted upstairs!” 

“I’m not going,” I said. 

“What’s that — you’re not going?” asked Larionich in 
quiet wonder. 

I told him what had happened; with a worried frown 
he himself went upstairs, saying to me in an undertone: 

“That’s being a bit bold, my lad.” 

The workshop buzzed with imprecations directed at the 
assistant. 
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‘They’ll surely get rid of you now/’ said Kapendyu- 
khin. 

That did not frighten me. My relations with the assis- 
tant had long been strained to breaking point. He hated 
me with a stubborn, growing hate that I reciprocated. But 
I was baffled by the strange way he treated me. 

He would intentionally scatter coins on the floor of the 
shop so that I would find them when I swept up. I always 
dropped them into the cup kept on the counter for beg- 
gars. When at last I guessed why he dropped them, I 
said to him: 

“Nothing will come of throwing me those coins.” 

Taken off his guard, he reddened and shouted at me: 

“How dare you try to teach me! I know what I’m 
doing!” But presently he added: “What makes you think 
I do it on purpose? They just happen to fall on the 
floor.” 

He forbade my reading, books in the shop, saying: 

“That’s not for the likes of you. Or maybe you think 
of becoming a theologian, eh? You sponger!” 

He continued his efforts to catch me in the theft of a 
coin, and I realised that if a twenty-kopek piece should 
roll into some crack while I was sweeping the floor, he 
would accuse me of having stolen it. Onc^ more I suggest- 
ed that he drop the game he was playing with me, but 
that very day, on returning from the tavern with a 
teakettle full of boiling water, I overheard him saying to 
our neighbour’s shop assistant: 

“Get him to steal a Psalter — soon we’ll be getting in 
some new ones — three boxes full.” 

I realised that they were talking about me, for when 
I entered, they both showed signs of embarrassment. 

The neighbour’s assistant, a weak, emaciated creature 
with cunning eyes, was employed only from time to time, 
for while he was considered a good assistant, he was a 
drunkard. Whenever he went off on a bout, his master 
would dismiss him, only to take him on again. Outwardly 
humble, obeying his master’s slightest wish, he always 
kept a supercilious smile away in the corner of his mouth 
and loved to make pointed remarks. His breath was 
tainted, like that of people with bad teeth, though his teeth 
were white and sound. 
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An experience I had had with him some time earlier 
gave me additional reason to suspect him of conspiring 
with our assistant against me. One day he had approached 
me with an affectionate smile, then suddenly had knocked 
off my cap and seized me by the hair. We began to fight. 
He forced me from the gallery into the shop, where he 
tried to push me against some large icons standing on 
the floor. Had he succeeded, I would unquestionably have 
smashed the glass, broken the carvings, and damaged the 
expensive paintings. Since he had little strength, I easily 
overcame him, and to my great surprise, this bearded man 
then began to cry bitterly, sitting on the floor and nurs- 
ing his injured nose. 

On the following morning, when we were alone, both 
our masters having gone away, he had said to me ami- 
cably, as he rubbed the swelling on the bridge of his nose 
and under one eye: 

“Do you think I went after you of my own accord? 
I’m no fool; I knew you would get the better of me. I’m 
a weakling, and a drunk. The master ordered me to do 
it. ‘Give him a thrashing,’ says he, ‘and see that he does 
as much damage as possible in their shop. That will be a 
good loss for them.’ As for me — I never would have done 
it of my own accord. Just see what a mug you’ve given 
me!” 

I believed him, and began to feel sorry for him. I 
knew that he was half starved and lived with a woman 
who beat him. But still I asked him: 

“If they should tell you to poison a person, would you 
do it?” 

“He’d make me,” replied the man softly, with a piteous 
smile. “He’s — capable.” 

Another time he had said to me: 

“I haven’t a kopek to my name; there’s nothing in the 
house to eat, and my old woman keeps nagging me. If 
you’d steal an icon out of your storeroom, I’d go and 
sell it. Would you do that for me? Or maybe a Psal- 
ter?” 

Recalling the boot-shop and the church watchman, I 
thought to myself: this fellow would be sure to tell on me. 
But I had not the heart to refuse him. I gave an icon; for 
some reason it seemed too great a crime to steal a Psalter 
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costing several rubles. Yes, strange as it may seem, all 
of our morals are tinged by commercial calculation. Our 
Criminal Code, with all its naive sanctity, exposes this 
little secret, behind which lurks the enormous wrong of 
private property. 

I remembered this theft of the icon when 1 heard 
our shop assistant urging this pitiable fellow to get me 
to steal a Psalter, and was frightened. It was clear that our 
assistant knew of the generosity I had displayed at his 
expense; in other words, the neighbour’s man had told 
on me. 

The cheapness of showing magnanimity at another’s 
expense and the pettiness of their plot roused my indig- 
nation and a sense of disgust with myself and everyone 
else. I suffered tortures until the arrival of the new books. 
At last they came. While I was unpacking them in the 
storeroom, the neighbour’s man joined me and asked me 
for a Psalter. 

“Did you tell my master about the icon?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he admitted abjectly. “I can’t keep secrets, 
brother.” 

I was stunned. I sat down on the floor and stared at 
him while he muttered hastily, looking distraught and 
desperately pathetic: 

“Your master guessed, or rather, mine guessed and 
told yours. . . 

I felt that I was done for; these people had trapped me, 
and now I would surely be sent off to a colony for juve- 
nile delinquents. If that were the case, nothing else mat- 
tered. If I had to drown, let it be in deep water! I thrust 
a Psalter into the shop assistant’s hand; he hid it in his 
coat and went away, but presently he returned and the 
Psalter fell at my feet. 

“I can’t take it! You’ll be the ruin of me,” he said as 
he walked away. 

I did not grasp the meaning of his words. Why should 
I be the ruin of him? But I was greatly pleased that he 
had not taken the book. After that, our little shop assis- 
tant began to regard me with even greater hostility and 
suspicion. 

All this came back to me as Larionich climbed the 
stairs. Presently he returned, more glum and quiet than 
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ever, and just before supper, when he and I were alone, 
he said to me: 

“I tried to get them to release you from working in 
the arcade and let you remain in the workshop. But I 
failed. Kuzma wouldn’t hear of it. He’s dead set against 
you. . . .” 

I had another enemy living in this house — the shop 
assistant’s betrothed, a playful damsel All the young 
men in the workshop played with her; they would wait 
for her in the entranceway and maul her. She took no 
offence, merely squealing softly, like a puppy. From morn- 
ing to night she chewed the cookies and lozenges with 
which her pockets were always stuffed. Her vapid face 
with its roving grey eyes was an unpleasant sight. She 
was always asking Pavel and me riddles with suggestive 
answers, or telling us tongue-twisters that ran together to 
form obscene words. 

One of the elder painters once said to her: 

“It’s a shameless lass you are!” 

To which she blithely answered, quoting a ribald 
song: 

If a maiden is too shy , 

All the hoys will pass her by. 

Never before had I seen such a girl; I found her 
loathsome, and her crude approaches frightened me. 
Seeing that I repulsed them, she became all the more 
insistent. 

One day when Pavel and I were helping her steam 
pickle kegs down in the cellar, she said to us: 

“Would you like me to teach you how to kiss, boys?” 

“I know how better than you,” answered Pavel with a 
short laugh, while I advised her, not very politely, to go 
kiss her own young man. This made her angry. 

“You boor! That’s what a girl gets for trying to be nice 
to you! You turn up your nose at her!” And she added, 
with a shake of her finger: “Just you wait! I won’t forget 
this!” 

Pavel added, in support of me: 

“That young man of yours will give it to you if he 
hears the tricks you’re up to!” 

She wrinkled up her pimply face superciliously. 
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‘Tm not afraid of him! With a dowry like mine I can 
get dozens of husbands, lots better than him! It’s only till 
her wedding day a girl has a chance to have a good time.” 

And she began flirting with Pavel, while from that day 
on she kept telling tales on me. 

It became ever more irksome to work in the arcade. I 
had read all the religious books and had grown tired of 
the arguments of the dogmatists, ever repeating one and 
the same thing. The only attraction that remained was 
Pyotr Vasilyev, with his knowledge of the dark flow of 
human life and his ability to express himself in such an 
interesting, ardent manner. Sometimes I imagined that 
the prophet Elijah must have wandered thus about the 
earth, lonely and vindictive. 

But whenever I told the old man my thoughts or my 
observations about people, he would listen readily, then 
repeat everything to the shop assistant, who would either 
scold me or make fun of me. 

One day I informed the old man that sometimes I wrote 
down what he said in the notebook into which I copied 
out poetry or quotations from books. This frightened him 
and he quickly leaned towards me and began to question 
in alarm: 

“Why should you do such a thing? That’s not right, my 
lad. In order to remember it? Oh, no, you mustn’t do that! 
What a little rogue you are! But you’ll give me those 
notes, won’t you, eh?” 

Long and persistently he urged me to give him the 
notebook, or at least to burn it. Then he began to whisper 
excitedly to the shop assistant. 

On our way home, the latter said to me: 

“It seems you’re keeping some sort of notes. See that 
you put an end to it, do you hear? It’s only detectives do 
things like that.” 

“And what about Sitanov?” I said unguardedly. “He 
keeps notes too.” 

“Him too? The lanky fool!” 

After a long pause, he suggested with unwonted gentle- 
ness: 

“Come, now, show me your notebook, and Sitanov’s too. 
I’ll pay you half a ruble. Only do it quietlike, without 
letting Sitanov know.” 
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Apparently he was sure that I would fulfil his request, 
for without another word he trotted off on his short 
legs. 

On reaching home I told Sitanov what the shop assistant 
had suggested. He frowned. 

“Why did you tell him? Now hell get somebody to 
steal our notebooks, yours and mine. Here, give me yours 
and 111 hide it away. Hell be getting rid of you soon, 
you’ll see!” 

I did not doubt this, and made up my mind to leave as 
soon as Granny returned to town. All winter she had lived 
in Balakhna, invited there to teach lacemaking to some- 
body’s daughters. Grandfather was living in Kunavino 
again. I never went to see him, and he did not visit me 
on the rare occasions when he came to town. One day I 
met him in the street; he was walking along in his enor- 
mous racoon coat, as staid and important as a priest. 
When I greeted him, he raised one hand to shield his eyes 
and said absent-mindedly: 

“Ah, so it’s you. Yes, yes, you’ve become a God-painter 
it seems. Well, get along, get along.” 

Pushing me aside, he continued on his way as staidly 
and importantly as ever. 

I rarely saw Granny these days; she worked ceaselessly, 
supporting grandfather, whose mind was softening with 
age, and helping her sons’ children. Mikhail’s Sasha, a 
handsome youth, a dreamer and book-lover, caused her 
particular anxiety. He worked in dyeing establishments, 
frequently shifting from one to another, a burden to Gran- 
ny in the intervals, when he calmly waited for her to find 
him new employment. No less of a burden was Sasha s 
sister, who had made an unfortunate marriage with a 
drunken workman who beat her and drove her out of the 
house. . . 

Whenever I met Granny I became more appreciative 
of the beauty of her spirit, but I already sensed that 
this wonderful spirit lived in a world of fairy tales 
which made her blind to the bitter reality about her. 
She was inaccessible to the fears and alarms which beset 
me. 

“We must endure, Alyosha.” 

That was the only thing she could say in response to my 
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accounts of the ugliness and dreariness of life, of the suf- 
fering of the people — of everything against which I pro- 
tested so vehemently. 

I was not made for endurance, and if occasionally I 
exhibited this virtue of cattle, wood, and stone, I did so 
only to test myself, to try my strength and the firmness 
with which I stood rooted to the earth. Sometimes young 
people, in the foolishness of immaturity, or in envy of the 
strength of their elders, strive, even successfully, to lift 
weights that overtax their bones and muscles; in their 
vanity they attempt to cross themselves with two-pood 
weights, like mature athletes. 

I too did this, in the literal and figurative sense, physi- 
cally and spiritually, and only good fortune kept me from 
injuring myself fatally or crippling myself for life. For 
nothing cripples a person so dreadfully as endurance, as a 
humble submission to the forces of circumstance. 

And if in the end I return to Mother Earth a cripple, 
at least I shall be able to say, not without pride, that for 
some forty years I stood adamant against the stubborn 
efforts of good people to warp my soul. 

More and more often was I seized with an irresistible 
desire to make merry, to entertain people and excite their 
laughter. And I succeeded in this, too. I had a knack for 
describing and imitating the merchants of the Lower 
Market; I would show how the muzhiks and their women 
bought and sold icons, how cleverly the shop assistant 
cheated them, and how the dogmatists carried on their 
endless arguments. 

The people in the workshop would roar with laughter, 
other laying down their brushes to watch my perfor- 
mances; but when they were over, Larionich would 
say: 

“You’d better do your tricks after supper, so’s not to 
interfere with the work.” 

I always felt relieved after such “performances”, as 
though I had cast off a great weight. For an hour or so 
my head would be blessedly empty, but then again it 
became filled with sharp little nails, pricking unplea- 
santly. 

All about me seethed a polluted porridge, in which I 
could feel myself slowly stewing. 
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“Is it possible that my whole life will be like this?” 
thought I, “And will I live on like these people, without 
ever knowing, without ever seeing, anything better?” 

“You’re growing snarly, Maximich,” said Zhikharev, 
studying me intently. 

“What’s wrong?” Sitanov would often ask. 

I never knew what to answer. 

With rude persistence life erased from my soul the best 
of its own inscriptions, spitefully substituting worthless 
scrawls. Angrily and stubbornly I resisted its violence. I 
was floating down the same river as everyone else, but 
for me the water was colder and less buoyant, and at times 
I felt myself sinking to the depths. 

Yet people began treating me better. They did not shout 
at me as they did at Pavel, nor did they order me about, 
and they called me by my patronymic to emphasise the 
respect in which they held me. All of this was very agree- 
able, but it pained me to see how many people drank 
vodka, how repellent they became when drunk, and how 
unwholesome their relations with women were, though I 
realised that wine and women were the only diversions 
this life offered them. 

Sadly I recollected that Natalya Kozlovskaya, herself a 
wise, courageous woman, had also thought women to be 
merely a diversion. 

Then what about Granny? And Queen Margot? 

I recalled Queen Margot with a feeling of awe. She was 
so much apart from everything else that it was as though 
I had seen her in a dream. 

I began to think too much about women, already con- 
sidering the possibility of spending my next day off where 
the others took their pleasure. This was not prompted by 
physical desire. I was healthy and fastidious. But at times 
I had a desperate longing to embrace someone tender and 
understanding, someone to whom I could pour out my 
anguish, as to a mother. 

I envied Pavel. One night, as we lay side by side, he 
confided to me the love affair he was having with the 
chambermaid across the way. 

“Just think, brother: a month ago I pelted her with 
snowballs and had no use for her. But now when I feel 
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her sitting close beside me out there on the bench — well, 
there’s just nobody like her.” 

“What do you talk to her about?” 

“Everything. She tells me about herself and I tell her 
about myself. And then we kiss. . . . Only she’s — 
upright. ... You can’t imagine how good she is!. . . Say, 
you smoke like a trooper!” 

I smoked excessively; the tobacco went to my head, 
dulling my anxious thoughts. Fortunately for me, I was 
repelled by the taste and the smell of vodka, but Pavel 
drank a lot. When he was drunk he would wail plain- 
tively: 

“I want to go home! Let me go home!” 

He was an orphan; his mother and father had died long 
since, and he had no sisters or brothers. From the age of 
eight he had lived with strangers. 

In this fretful, restive mood, heightened by the lure of 
spring, I decided once more to find work on a steamer, so 
that, on reaching Astrakhan, I could run away to 
Persia. 

I do not remember why my choice fell on Persia — 
perhaps because I was greatly attracted by the Persian 
merchants at the Nizhni-Novgorod Fair, There they 
would sit basking in the sun and calmly smoking hookah- 
stone idols with dyed beards and large, dark, all-knowing 
eyes. 

Probably I would indeed have run away, had it not 
been for the fact that during Easter Week, when some of 
the painters had left for their native villages and the rest 
were on a drunken spree, I met my former master, 
Granny’s nephew, taking a stroll in a sunny field above 
the Oka. He was walking along in a light grey coat, his 
hands in his trouser pockets, a cigarette between his teeth, 
his hat pushed jauntily to the back of his head. As I ap- 
proached, he gave me a friendly smile. He had the win- 
ning air of a gay, liberty-loving person, and he and I 
were alone in the field. 

“Ah, Peshkov! Christ is risen!” 

After exchanging the Easter kiss, he asked how I was 
getting along, to which 1 answered frankly that I was sick 
of the workshop and the city and everything in general, 
and had decided to go to Persia. 
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“Drop the idea,” said he seriously. “Persia be damned! 

I know, brother; at your age I also wanted to run away, 
the devil only knows where!” 

I liked the dashing way in which he tossed the devil 
about; there was something good and springlike in his 
manner; everything about him seemed very cocky. 

“Smoke?” he asked, extending a silver case filled with 
fat cigarettes. 

This won me over completely. 

“Listen, Peshkov, how about coming back to work for 
me? This year I’ve made contracts at the Fair for some- 
thing like forty thousand. I’ll keep you out at the- fair 
grounds; you’ll be a sort of overseer, receiving building 
materials, seeing that everything gets delivered to the 
right place on time, and that the workmen don’t steal. Suit 
you? Salary — five a month and five kopeks for dinners. 
You’ll have nothing to do with my women — leave in the 
morning, return in the evening — the women out of the 
picture. Only don’t tell them we’ve met. Simply drop in on 
St. Thomas’ Sunday and — there you are!” 

We parted the best of friends. He shook my hand 
when he left, and even waved his hat to me from a dis- 
tance. 

When I announced to the painters that I was leaving, 
most of them expressed a regret which I found very flat- 
tering. Pavel was particularly upset. 

“To think of your leaving us to go live with those 
muzhiks!” said he reproachfully. “Carpenters, paper-han- 
gers Phooh! That’s what’s called climbing from bishop 

to sexton.” 

Zhikharev muttered: 

“Youth seeks trouble like fish seek the depths.” 

The farewell given me by the painters was dull and 
dreary. 

“To be sure, you have to try this and that,” said Zhi- 
kharev, green with drink. “But it would be better to 
grab hold of one thing right from the start and hang on 
to it.” 

“For good and all,” added Larionich quietly. 

But I felt they were forcing themselves to say this, as a 
duty. The thread binding us had somehow rotted and 
snapped all at once. 
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The drunken Gogolev tossed about on the upper bunk 
and muttered hoarsely: 

“If I like, I’ll have you all put in prison! I know a secret: 
you don’t believe in God! Aha-a-a!” 

The faceless, unfinished icons still stood against the 
wall and the glass balls clung to the ceiling. For some time 
now we had been working without artificial light, so that 
the balls were not needed and had become coated with a 
grey layer of dust and soot. Everything impressed itself so 
deeply on my memory that even now I have only to 
shut my eyes to see that dark room with its tables, the 
cans of paint on the window-sills, the clusters of paint- 
brushes, the icons, the slop bucket in the corner under the 
copper washbasin resembling a fireman’s helmet, and 
Gogolev’s bare leg, blue as a corpse’s, hanging over the 
edge of his bunk. 

I was eager to get away, but Russians love to drag out 
sad moments; a farewell gathering becomes a regular 
funeral service. 

Zhikharev, frowning, said to me: 

“I can’t give you back that book, 7he Demon. If you 
want, you can have twenty kopeks for it.” 

It was hard to part with Lermontov, especially since 
the book had been a present from the old fire-chief. But 
when, somewhat petulantly, I refused the money, Zhi- 
kharev calmly returned it to his purse and announced 
unperturbed: 

“Just as you like, but I won’t give up the book. That 
book’s not for you; you can get yourself in trouble in a 
twinkling with a book like that.” 

“But they sell it in the stores. I saw it myself.” 

“What of it? They sell pistols in the stores too,” he 
answered convincingly. 

And he never returned it. 

When I went upstairs to say good-bye to the owner’s 
widow, I met her niece in the entranceway. 

“They say you’re leaving us,” she said. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“It’s a good thing, else they’d have given you the 
sack,” she announced, not very politely, but sincerely 
enough. 

My drunken mistress said: 
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“Farewell, and God be with you! It’s a bad boy you 
are — very impudent. You’ve never shown me your bad 
side, but everyone says you’re no good.” 

Suddenly she began to cry, murmuring through her 
tears: 

“If only my poor husband was alive, the blessed soul; 
he’d have tweaked your ears for you and he’d have 
thumped you over the head, but he’d have kept you here 
and not driven you away. Everything’s different these 
days; soon as something goes wrong, it’s out you go. Ah 
me! Whatever will become of you, my lad?” 


XVI 

My master and I were making our way in a boat along 
the streets of the fair grounds, between stone structures 
flooded up to the first storey with the swollen waters of the 
river in spring. I was rowing; my master, seated in the 
stern, was steering clumsily, with an oar as rudder. The 
boat poked its nose up one street and. down another, over 
the quiet, turbid, brooding water. 

“How high the water is this spring, devil take it! It’ll 
hold up our work!” grumbled my master, lighting a cigar 
whose smoke smelled like burning rags. 

“Careful!” he shouted in fright. “We’re headed for a 
lamppost!” 

After righting the boat, he said: 

“A fine boat they gave us, the bastards!” 

He pointed out the place where, once the water had 
subsided, we should begin repairing the stalls. He did not 
resemble a contractor, smooth-shaven as he was, with 
clipped moustaches and a cigar between his teeth. He was 
wearing a leather jacket and kneeboots and had a game- 
bag thrown over his shoulder, while at his feet lay an 
expensive, double-barrelled Lebel shotgun. He kept jerk- 
ing uneasily at his leather cap, now pulling it low over his 
eyes, pursing his lips and gazing about him anxiously; now 
thrusting it to the back of his head, growing suddenly 
younger, and smiling into his moustaches at some plea- 
sant fancy. Carried away thus on a wave of thought 
divorced from business, he gave no sign of being pressed 
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with work and worried by the slow receding of the 
water. 

I, on my part, was depressed by a feeling of quiet 
wonder: how strange it was to see that dead, flooded city 
with its rows of blank-windowed buildings floating quietly 
past our boat! 

The sky was grey. The sun was caught in a network 
of clouds, through which it occasionally glanced, a large 
silver, wintry disc. 

The water too was grey and cold, and the flow of the 
current was scarcely discernible; it seemed to have con- 
gealed and fallen asleep along with the empty buildings 
and the rows of dirty-yellow stalls. When the whitish sun 
peeped through the clouds, everything brightened faintly, 
the water reflected the grey fabric of the sky and our 
boat seemed suspended in mid-air, between two skies. The 
stone buildings also rose up and floated imperceptibly 
toward the Volga and the Oka. Broken barrels, boxes, and 
baskets, bits of sticks and straw rocked on the surface, 
while logs and poles floated past like dead serpents. 

Here and there a window was open, clothes were drying 
on the roof of the gallery running the length of the trade 
row, some felt boots were poking through a railing; a 
woman sat at one of the windows gazing out on to the 
grey water; to the top of an iron gallery-support a boat 
was tied, its red flanks casting an oily, meaty reflection on 
the water. 

Nodding at these signs of life, my master explained: 

“That’s where the fair ground watchman lives. He 
climbs out of his window on to the roof, gets into his boat, 
and paddles about looking for thieves. If he finds none, he 
himself does the thieving.” 

He spoke with a lazy detachment, his mind on some- 
thing else. Everything was quiet and empty and as incred- 
ible as a dream. The Volga and the Oka had merged to 
form one enormous lake; on a shaggy hill in the distance 
rose the spotted city covered with orchards still darkly 
barren, but with swelling buds, so that the trees wrapped 
houses and churches in a mantle of green. Over the water 
came the rich chimes of Eastertide, and we could catch the 
hum of the city, but here everything was as silent as an 
abandoned churchyard. 
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Our boat veered between two rows of dark trees as we 
made our way along the main thoroughfare to the Old 
Cathedral. The smoke from my master’s cigar kept getting 
in his eyes and the boat kept bumping into the trunks of 
trees until he cried out in exasperation: 

“Damn this boat!” 

“Stop steering.” 

“How can I?” he grumbled. “When there’s two in a 
boat, one rows and the other steers. There — look: Chinese 
Row.” 

I knew the fair grounds inside out, and was only too 
well acquainted with that ludicrous Row with its fantastic 
roofs, on the corners of which squatted plaster figures of 
Chinamen; my playmates and 1 had once thrown stones 
at them, and I myself had deprived some of these China- 
men of heads and hands. But I no longer was proud of the 
fact. 

“Shanties,” said my master, indicating the buildings. 
“Now if they had let me build them — ” 

He gave a whistle and pushed his cap to the back of his 
head. 

But for some reason I felt that he would have built them 
just as uninterestingly, and on that very site, low as 
it was, flooded each spring by the waters of two 
rivers. And he would have thought up something as hid- 
eous as the Chinese Row. 

Tossing his cigar over the stern, he spat after it in dis- 
gust and said: 

“What a bore life is, Peshkov, what a bore! No educa- 
ted people; no one to talk to. Sometimes you’d like to 
do a little boasting, but who’s there to boast to? 
Nobody. Only carpenters, stonemasons, muzhiks, thie- 
ves ” 

Glancing off to the right, where a white mosque emerged 
daintily from a flooded hillside, he went on talking as 
though recalling something forgotten: 

“I’ve begun to drink beer and smoke cigars, like a Ger- 
man. The Germans are good businessmen — such roaring 
chickens, brother! Beer-drinking— that’s a pleasant pas- 
time, but I don’t seem to get used to cigars. Whenever 
you smoke, your wife starts complaining. ‘What makes 
you smell like a saddler?’ she says. Ah yes, the things 
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we do to make life interesting!. . . Here, do your own 
steering.” 

Resting his oar against the side of the boat he took up 
his gun and shot at one of the figures on a roof. The 
Chinaman suffered no injury: the shot merely scattered 
over the roof and the wall, raising a cloud of dust. 

“Missed,” he admitted indifferently as he reloaded his 
gun. 

“How do you stand with the girls? Have you broken 
fast yet? No? I began falling in love at thirteen.” 

As if recounting a dream, he told me about his first 
sweetheart, a chambermaid employed by the architect to 
whom he was apprenticed. His tale was accompanied by 
the soft plashing of the water at the corners of the build- 
ings; beyond the Cathedral glistened a vast watery ex- 
panse with black willow-wands rising out of it here and 
there. 

In the icon workshop the painters often sang the student 
song: 

The blue, blue sea, 

The stormy sea. . . . 

How dull that blue, blue sea must have been! 

“I couldn’t sleep nights,” said my master. “I’d get out of 
bed and stand at her door shivering like a puppy, for the 
house was full of draughts. Her master often visited her at 
night and might easily have caught me there, but I wasn’t 
afraid — not the least.” 

He spoke contemplatively, as though examining some 
old clothes to see if they could be worn again. 

“She noticed me and took pity on me; she even opened 
the door and called to me: 'Come along, you silly 
boy!’ ” 

I had heard so many such tales that I was sick of them, 
although they all had one good point in common: people 
spoke about their first experience of love without boasting, 
without obscenity, and often with such fond regret that I 
realised it was the finest moment in their lives. Indeed, for 
many it seems to have been the only good thing they ever 
knew. 

Laughing and shaking his head, my master exclaimed 
in surprise: 
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“But I wouldn’t dare tell my wife this story! Oh no! 
Not that there is anything wrong in it. But still I wouldn’t 
dare tell her. Well. . . 

It was not to me he was relating the story, but to him- 
self. Had he remained silent, I would have spoken. In that 
silence and emptiness it was essential to talk, to sing, to 
play the accordion, lest one should fall asleep forever in 
that dead city, submerged in cold, grey water. 

“First of all — don’t marry young!” he exhorted me. 
“Marriage, brother, is tre-mendously important! Wher- 
ever and however you live — as a Mohammedan in Persia 
or a policeman in Moscow, weaving or thieving, you can 
always change things if they are not to your taste. But you 
can’t change your wife! Your wife’s like the weather, 
brother — can’t be helped! A wife’s no boot, to be taken off 
and cast aside at will!” 

A shadow flitted over his face; he sat gazing at the grey 
water with knitted brows, rubbing his humped nose with 
one finger as he muttered: 

“Yes, brother Have to look sharp. Maybe you’re 

one who can bend to the wind and still stay rooted. 
But even so, everybody has his own trap waiting for 
him ” 

We rode into the thickets of Meshcherskoye Lake, now 
merged with the Volga. 

“Row slower,” whispered my master, aiming his gun 
into the bushes. 

After shooting a few emaciated woodcocks, he said: 

“Head for Kunavino! I’ll stay there until evening and 
you tell them at home I had business with a contractor.” 

I left him on one of the streets of the settlement, which 
was also flooded, and returned through the fair grounds to 
the Strelka. There I tied up the boat and sat gazing at the 
junction of the two rivers, at the city, the steamers, and 
the sky. The sky was now feathered with white clouds, like 
the wing of an enormous bird. Through blue crevices 
glimpsed the golden sun, one beam of which was sufficient 
to transform the whole world. Everything about me was 
now in brisk movement; an endless chain of rafts was 
being borne swiftly down the current; on the rafts stood 
sturdy muzhiks manipulating long oars and shouting to 
each other and to a passing steamer. The little steamer 
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was pulling an empty barge against the current, and as the 
river tossed it about, it edged its nose from side to side 
like a pike, panting and puffing as it stubbornly pushed 
its wheels through the water ruthlessly bearing down upon 
it. Four muzhiks sat shoulder to shoulder on the barge, 
their legs hanging over the edge; one of them was wearing 
a red shirt, and all were singing; the words were indistin- 
guishable, but I knew the song. 

It seemed to me that here, on the river, everything was 
known to me; everything was familiar, and everything 
comprehensible. But the flooded city behind me was an 
evil dream, an invention of my master, as incomprehensible 
as he himself. 

When I had drunk my fill of the river scene, I returned 
home, feeling that I was a full-grown man, equal to any 
task. On my way I stopped on the Kremlin hill to have 
a last look at the Volga. From this height the earth seemed 
limitless, and full of promise. 

I would read on returning home. Queen Margot’s flat 
was now occupied by a large family boasting five young 
girls, each one prettier than the other, and two students at 
the Gymnasium. These young people supplied me with 
books. Greedily I devoured Turgenev, marvelling at the 
simplicity and lucidity of his style, as crystal as autumn 
air, and at the purity of his characters, and at the beauty 
of everything he so modestly championed. 

I read The Seminary by Pomyalovsky, and again was 
surprised to discover how strangely it resembled life in the 
icon workshop; only too well did I know that desperate 
boredom which sought relief in cruel pranks. 

It was good to read Russian books; in them I always 
sensed something sad and familiar, as though the Lenten 
chimes were imprisoned within their pages, and one had 
only to open the covers to release the faint music. 

Reluctantly I read Dead Souls; the same was true of 
Notes from a Dead House. Dead Souls , Dead House , 
Death , Three Deaths , The Live Mummy — one could not 
help noting the similarity of these titles, which only 
stirred up a vague antipathy for the books. Nor did I like 
Signs of the Times , Step hy Step , What Is To Be Done f, 
Chronicle of the Hamlet of Smurin , and other books of this 
type. 
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But I was very fond of Dickens and Walter Scott. I read 
their books two and three times over with the greatest 
delight. The books of Walter Scott reminded me of a 
holiday mass held in a splendid cathedral— a bit long and 
tiresome, but always festive. Dickens has remained to this 
day a writer whom I deeply admire— an author who 
attained supreme mastery in that most difficult of 
arts — the art of loving people. 

In the evenings a large group of us would gather on 
the porch: the brothers and sisters from Queen Margot’s 
flat, a snub-nosed student named Vyacheslav Semashko, 
and a few others. Sometimes we would be joined by the 
daughter of an important official named Ptitsin. We 
spoke about books and poetry, things which were very 
dear and comprehensible to me — I had read more than 
any of these young people. But more often my com- 
panions talked about school, complaining about their 
teachers. As I listened, I felt that I enjoyed more liberty 
than they did and wondered at their endurance. But 
still I envied them: they were studying. 

My friends were older than I was, but it seemed to me 
that I was more mature and experienced. This somewhat 
upset me; I wanted to feel closer to them. I would return 
home late at night, covered with dirt and dust and 
steeped in impressions of a different order than 
theirs; in essence, their experiences were all very much 
the same. They spoke a lot about the girls, falling in 
love first with one, then with another, and they attempted 
to write poetry. Often my help was solicited. I gladly 
tried my hand at versifying; rhymes came easily to me, 
but for some reason my poems always turned out to be 
humorous. I invariably compared the Ptitsin girl, to whom 
the poetry was most often dedicated, to some vegetable, 
usually an onion. 

Semashko said to me: 

“Do you call lines poetry? They’re shoemaker’s 
nails!” 

Eager to keep up with the others, I too fell in love 
with the Ptitsin girl. I no longer remember how I expressed 
my feelings, but the affair had a sad ending. One day 
I offered to take her for a ride on a board floating on the 
stagnant waters of Zvezdin Pond. She accepted my offer; 
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I brought the board to the bank and stood on it; it was 
strong enough to support my weight, but when the girl, 
all decked out in lace and ribbons, gracefully mounted the 
other end, the accursed board gave under her feet and 
she found herself in the pond. With true chivalry I threw 
myself in after her and quickly pulled her up on the bank. 
But fright and green muck had wrought unspeakable 
havoc with the damsel’s beauty. 

Shaking a wet fist at me, she cried: 

“You drowned me on purpose!” 

She refused to accept my apologies and became my 
mortal enemy. 

Life in town was not very interesting. The old mistress 
still disliked me and the young one looked upon me with 
suspicion. Victor, more freckled than ever, snorted at 
everyone, harbouring some deep-rooted grudge. 

My master had more draughting than he and his 
brother could manage, so he called in my stepfather to 
assist. 

One day, on returning from the fair grounds at an 
unusually early hour, I entered the dining room to find 
this man, long forgotten, sitting beside my master at the 
tea table. He held out his hand to me. 

“How do you do?” he said. 

I was stunned by the unexpectedness or the meeting. 
Immediately the past flared up like a flame, searing my 
heart. 

“You’ve given him a fright,” observed my master. 

My stepfather gazed at me with a smile on his wasted 
face. His dark eyes had grown larger than ever and he 
looked terribly worn and crushed. I thrust my hand into 
his thin, burning fingers. 

“Well, so we’ve met again,” he said with a cough. 

I went out, as weak as though I had taken a beating. 

Our relations became guarded and constrained. He 
called me by my first name and patronymic and addressed 
me as an equal. 

“When you go to the store, be so kind as to buy me a 
quarter of a pound of Laferm tobacco, a hundred Victor- 
son cigarette-wrappers, and a pound of boiled sausage.” 

The coins he handed me were always unpleasantly 
warm. It was clear that he was consumptive and had not 
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long to live. He knew this and would remark in a calm, 
deep voice, as he twisted the tip of his black goatee: 

“There is practically no cure for my illness. Although if 
one eats a lot of meat, one may recover. Who knows— 
perhaps even I shall.” 

He consumed incredible quantities of food. He ate and 
smoked, removing a cigarette from his mouth only to put 
food into it. Every day 1 bought him sausage, ham, and 
sardines, but Granny’s sister declared with unaccountable 
satisfaction and finality: 

“There’s no treating Death to titbits. No fooling Death! 
No indeed!” 

The women paid an annoying amount of attention to 
my stepfather, forever insisting that he try some new kind 
of medicine, while behind his back they made fun of 
him. 

“A nobleman, no less!” said the young mistress. “ ‘You 
should brush the crumbs off the table more often,’ says he; 
‘crumbs,’ says he, ‘bring flies!’ ” 

“A nobleman indeed!” scoffed the elder one. “Just see 
how threadbare and shiny his coat’s become, but he keeps 
right on brushing it. A squeamish creature— not a speck 
of dust!” 

“Bide your time, you roaring chickens, he’ll be dying 
soon,” said my master consolingly. 

The senseless hostility which ignorant townsfolk felt 
for intellectuals led me to take my stepfather’s side. 
Toadstools may be poisonous, but at least they are 
beautiful. 

In the stifling presence of these people, my stepfather 
felt like a fish in a chicken coop — a comparison as incon- 
gruous as the life we lived. 

I began to discover in him qualities similar to those of 
“That’s Fine”, a man whom I shall never forget. I embel- 
lished my memories of “That’s Fine” and Queen Margot 
with alT the beauty culled from books; I bestowed upon 
them the finest of what was within me — all the lovely fan- 
tasies born of my reading. My stepfather was just as aloof 
and unloved as “That’s Fine” had been. He treated every- 
one in our house alike, never spoke the first word, and 
answered all questions briefly and with marked politeness. 
I especially enjoyed hearing him teach my master: he 
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would stand at the table nearly double, tapping 
the heavy paper with a long fingernail as he calmly 
explained. 

“At this point it is necessary to fasten the rafter with a 
joint in order to disperse the pressure; otherwise the rafter 
will break through the wall.” 

“True enough, damn it all!” my master would mutter, 
while his wife would say, when my stepfather had 
left: 

“How can you let him teach you like that!” 

For some reason she was especially irritated by the fact 
that after supper my stepfather would always clean his 
teeth and rinse his mouth, throwing back his head in a 
way that made his Adam’s apple stick out. 

“To my mind, it must be harmful for you to lean back 
like that, Yevgeni Vasilyevich, ” she once said in a sour 
tone. 

He only smiled and asked politely: 

“Why should you think such a thing?” 

“Well— just because.” 

Taking out a small bone pick, he began to clean his 
bluish fingernails. 

“Just to think! He even cleans his nails!” exclaimed the 
mistress when he had left. “One foot in the grave, and 
still. . . .” 

“Ekh-h-h!” sighed my master. “How foolish you are, 
you roaring chickens.” 

“Why in the world should you say such a thing?” 
objected his wife. 

At night the old woman would bitterly complain to 
G °d: 

“They’ve forced that festering creature on me, and now 
Victor’s pushed into the background again.” 

Victor began to imitate my stepfather’s manners— his 
slow gait, the sure movements of his aristocratic hands, 
his knack of knotting his tie, and his ability to eat 
without smacking his lips. He was always asking him 
rudely: 

“Maximov, how do you say ‘knee’ in French?” 

“My name is Yevgeni Vasilyevich,” corrected my 
stepfather. 

“Oh, all right. And ‘breast’?” 
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At the sapper table Victor would give orders to his 
mother: 

u Ma mere , donnez-moi encore du corned beef.” 

“Oh, you Frenchman, you!” exclaimed the old lady, 
greatly tickled. 

My stepfather would go on chewing his meat un- 
perturbed, as though he were deaf and dumb, without a 
glance at anyone. 

One day the elder brother said to the younger: 

“Now that you’ve learned how to speak French, Victor, 
you better be getting yourself a mistress.” 

That was the only time I remember seeing my step- 
father give a quiet smile. 

But my master’s wife threw down her spoon indignant- 
ly and shouted at her husband: 

“How dare you say such shameful things in my 
presence!” 

Sometimes my stepfather would join me in the back 
entrance where I slept under the attic stairs; it was here, 
at the window on the stairway, that I read my books. 

“Reading?” he once asked me, inhaling so much smoke 
that something inside his chest sizzled like burning logs. 
“What’s the book?” 

I showed it to him. 

“Ah,” he said, glancing at the title. “I seem to have 
read it. Have a smoke?” 

We smoked, gazing out of the window into the dirty 
yard. 

“Too bad you can’t study,” he said. “You seem to have 
ability.” 

“But I am studying— reading a lot — ” 

“That’s not enough. You need schooling, system.” 

I wanted to say to him: “You’ve had schooling and 
system, my fine gentleman, and what good has it done 
you?” 

As though reading my thoughts, he added: 

“If one has strength of purpose, a school gives good 
training. It’s only the educated who are capable of budg- 
ing this life.” 

More than once he said to me: 

“You would do well to get away from here; I can’t 
see any sense or advantage in your staying.” 
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“But I like the workmen.’' 

“What do you find likeable about them?” 

“They aren’t dull.” 

“Perhaps ” 

And once he said: 

“When you come down to it, what beasts our employers 
are — what beasts ! ” 

Recalling when, and under what circumstances, my 
mother had used that very word, I involuntarily recoiled. 

“Don’t you agree?” he asked with a smile. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Of course. I can see that.” 

“But still I like my master.” 

“To be sure, he seems to be a good-natured muzhik. 
But he is ridiculous.” 

I wanted to discuss books with him, but apparently he 
had little use for books. 

“Don’t spend too much time with them,” he would 
often say. “Everything is exaggerated in books — distorted 
in one direction or another. Most authors are like our 
master here — petty people.” 

I found such opinions very bold and admired him for 
them. 

“Have you read Goncharov?” he asked me one day. 

“7 he Frigate Pallada” I replied. 

“The Pallada is dull. But in general Goncharov is the 
most intelligent writer in Russia. I advise you to read his 
Oblomov — the most daring and truthful of his books. 
And in general it is the best work of Russian litera- 
ture. 

Of Dickens, he said: 

“Trash — take my word for it. But there’s a very in- 
teresting thing now being printed in the supplement to 
the New Times: The Temptation of St. Anthony. You 
should read it. It seems you are fond of the church and 
things ecclesiastical. It will do you good to read The 
Temptation 

He himself brought me a pile of supplements, and I 
read this sagacious work of Flaubert: it reminded me of 
the innumerable lives of the saints I had read, and of some 
of the stories told by the dogmatist. But it did not make 
a very deep impression on me. I received much greater 
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pleasure from reading The Memoirs of Upilio Faimali 
Animal-Trainer , which was printed in the same supple- 
ment. 

When I admitted this to my stepfather, he calmly 
remarked: 

“That means you are still too young to read such things. 
But don’t forget about that book.” 

Sometimes he sat with me for a long time without say- 
ing a word, merely coughing and breathing out clouds of 
smoke. His handsome eyes had a dreadful glitter. As I 
sat there looking at him quietly, I forgot that this man, 
dying simply, without complaint, was once intimate with 
my mother and had been cruel to her. I knew that he now 
lived with some seamstress, and I thought of her with 
wonder and pity. How could she bear to embrace those 
long bones, to kiss that mouth, breathing corruption? 

Like “That’s Fine”, my stepfather would unexpectedly 
make remarks that were highly original. 

“I love hunting dogs; they are stupid, but I love them 
anyway. They are very beautiful. Beautiful women are 
often very stupid.” 

I thought to myself, not without some pride: 

“You should have known Queen Margot!” 

“People who live together for a long time gradually 
grow to look alike,” he said one day. I wrote this down 
in my notebook. 

I awaited his dictums like beatitudes — it was a joy to 
hear original phrases in a house where everyone spoke a 
colourless language, congealed in worn, monotonous forms. 

My stepfather never spoke to me of my mother; I think 
he never even mentioned her name. This pleased me, and 
roused a certain respect for him. 

One day I asked him about God — I do not remember 
on what occasion. He glanced at me and replied, very 
calmly: 

“I don’t know. I don’t believe in God.” 

I remembered Sitanov, and told my stepfather about 
him, but when I was through, he remarked just as 
calmly: 

“He reasons things out, and people who reason things 
out always believe in something or other. I have no faith 
at all ” 
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“But that is impossible!” 

“Why? You can see for yourself — I don’t believe in 
anything.” 

I could see only one thing — that he was dying. It could 
scarcely be said that I pitied him, but this was the first 
time I had ever been deeply touched by the death of a 
fellow-man, by the mystery of death itself. 

Here sat a man, his knee touching mine, sensate, in- 
telligent, seeing people according to their relationship to 
him, speaking about everything as one who had the right 
to judge and draw conclusions; possessing something es- 
sential to me, or at least setting off that which was nones- 
sential,* a creature inexpressibly complex, a very volcano 
of thought. Whatever my feeling for him, he represented 
part of myself, a being dwelling somewhere within me, 
for I thought of him, and the shadow of his soul lay across 
mine. Tomorrow he would vanish — vanish entirely, with 
all that lingered in his head and heart, with all that I 
seemed to read in his handsome eyes. When he vanished, 
one of the threads binding me to the world would be 
severed; there would remain only a memory, but this 
memory would exist wholly within me, changeless and 
complete, while the living, changing man would be 
gone. . . . 

But these are mere thoughts, beyond which lies that 
indefinable something which conceives and nourishes 
thought, a something imperiously forcing us to ponder on 
life phenomena and demand an answer to the question — 
Why? 

“I’m afraid 1 shall soon be taking to my bed,” said my 
stepfather one rainy day. “Such a foolish weakness! And 
no wish to do a thing!” 

At tea the next afternoon he brushed the crumbs from 
the table and off his knees with particular fastidiousness 
and waved off something invisible. The old woman, 
glancing at him from under her brows, whispered to her 
daughter-in-law: 

“Look — he’s preening and pluming himself, making 
himself ready.” 

Two days later he failed to come to work, and then the 
elder mistress handed me a large white envelope, saying: 

“Here, a girl brought it yesterday about noon but I 
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forgot to hand it to you. She was just a little thing— I’m 
sure I don’t know why she should be bringing you 
notes.” 

Within the envelope, on a sheet of hospital paper, I 
found the following message written in large letters: 

“If you happen to be free for an hour or so, come see 
me. F m in the Martynovskaya Hospital. Y. M.” 

The next morning I was sitting at the foot of my step- 
father’s bed in a hospital ward. He was longer than the 
bed, and his feet, in sagging grey socks, stuck through the 
rods of the bedstead. His handsome eyes kept wandering 
over the yellow walls and coming to rest on my face and 
on the small hands of the girl sitting on a stool at the 
head of the bed. Whenever she placed her hands on his 
pillow, my stepfather would rub his cheek against them, 
his mouth wide open. The girl was plump and wore a 
simple dark dress. Slow tears were rolling down her oval 
face and she kept her blue eyes fixed upon my stepfather’s 
face, with its protruding cheekbones, pinched nose, and 
discoloured mouth. 

“If only he’d have a priest,” she whispered. “But he 
won’t — he doesn’t understand ” 

Removing her hands from the pillow, she pressed them 
to her breast as though in prayer. 

For a moment my stepfather’s mind cleared. He gazed 
at the ceiling with a frown, as though trying to recall 
something, then stretched a wasted hand toward me. 

“You? Thank you. You see ... I feel . . . quite 
foolish. ...” 

This exhausted him, and he closed his eyes; I patted 
his long, cold fingers with the bluish nails, and the girl 
pleaded softly: 

“Yevgeni Vasilyevich, do give your consent!” 

“I want you to know her,” he said, indicating the girl 
with his eyes. “A dear girl. . . .” 

He became silent, opening his mouth ever wider, and 
suddenly he gave a hoarse cry, like a crow; he tossed on 
the bed, upturning the blanket and clutching at the mat- 
tress. The girl also cried out and buried her head in the 
tortured pillow. 

My stepfather died quickly, and instantly his features 
became serenely beautiful. 
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I left the hospital with the girl on my arm. She wept 
and staggered as if she were ill. In her hand she clutched 
a handkerchief screwed up into a ball, pressing it first to 
one eye, then to the other. She kept screwing it ever 
tighter and looking at it as though it were her last and 
dearest possession. 

Suddenly she stopped and nestled close to me, saying 
with a note of reproach in her voice: 

“And he didn’t even live until winter Ah, dear 

Lord, dear Lord, why did it have to happen?” 

Then she held out her hand, wet with tears. 

“Good-bye. He always praised you. The funeral . . . 
tomorrow . 55 

“Shall I see you home?” 

She glanced about. 

“Why? It’s daytime.” 

I stood on the corner and watched her go down the 
street. She walked unhurriedly, like one who has lost all 
interest in life. 

It was August, and the leaves were falling. 

I had no time to attend my stepfather’s funeral, and 
I never saw the girl again. . . . 


XVII 

Every morning at six o’clock I set out for work at the 
fair grounds. There I was met by interesting people: the 
grey-haired, sharp-tongued carpenter Osip, a skilled work- 
man who looked like St. Nicholas; the hunchbacked roofer 
Yefimushka; the pious stonemason Pyotr, of a meditative 
turn of mind, also resembling a saint; the handsome plas- 
terer Grigori Shishlin, blond-bearded, blue-eyed, ever 
radiating quiet good will. 

I had known these people during my second term of 
service in the draughtsman’s family. Every Sunday they 
had put in their appearance in the kitchen, staid and 
dignified, with a pleasant manner of speech full of luscious 
words that were new to me. I had found these weighty 
muzhiks thoroughly good; each was interesting in his own 
way, and all of them compared favourably with the mean, 
drunken, thievish tradesmen of Kunavino. 
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Then I had chosen the plasterer Shishlin as my favour- 
ite; I had even asked him to take me on as an apprentice 
but he had gently refused, saying, as he scratched his 
golden eyebrows with his white fingers,: 

“You’re too young yet; our job is not an easy one- 
wait a year or two.” Then, tossing back his handsome 
head, he had added: “Maybe you’re finding life hard? 
That’s all right, try to bear it; take a tighter grip on your- 
self, and you’ll manage.” 

I do not know that I derived any benefit from his kind 
advice, but I remembered it gratefully. 

Now too they would visit my master every Sunday 
morning, taking their places on the benches about the 
kitchen table, holding interesting conversation while they 
waited for him. My master would grebt thenr with noisy 
joviality, shaking their strong hands and sitting down in 
the icon corner. Out came money and receipts; the muzhiks 
placed their bills and w T orn account-books on the 
table: the week’s business was being settled. 

With much joking and bantering, my master tried to 
cheat them, and they him; sometimes serious tiffs ensued, 
but usually they laughed together amicably. 

“Ah, friend, it’s a rogue you were born,” the muzhiks 
would say to my master. 

He would reply, laughing sheepishly: 

“Well, you’re not so bad at thieving yourselves, you 
roaring chickens!” 

“Naturally,” admitted Yefimushka, while the serious- 
minded Pyotr put in: 

“A person lives by what he steals; his honest earnings 
all go to God and the tsar.” 

“So that’s why I have nothing against shaving you a 
bit,” laughed my master. 

They took him up good-naturedly: 

“In other words, skinning us?” 

“Bamboozling us?” 

Grigori Shishlin, laying his hands on the bushy beard 
covering his chest, said in a singsong voice: 

“What if we do our business without any cheating, 
brothers? If we just live honest? Can’t you see how 
fine and easy it would be, eh? What do you say, good 
people?” 
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His blue eyes became moist and dark; be was wonder- 
fully handsome at that moment; everyone seemed a bit 
embarrassed by his suggestion, and faces were turned 
away uneasily. 

“A muzhik can’t cheat a person out of very much,” 
muttered the comely Osip with a sigh, as though pitying 
the muzhik. 

The dark, round-shouldered stonemason bent lower over 
the table as he observed thickly: 

“Sinning’s like a beg— the further you go, the deeper 
you sink.” 

My master adopted their tone to reply: 

“I fit my echoes to your hallooing.” 

They went on philosophising like this for some time, 
then again tried to get the better of each other. When 
accounts were settled they rose, tired and sweating from 
strain, and set off for the tavern for tea, inviting my master 
to accompany them. 

At the fair grounds it was my duty to see that these 
people did not steal nails and bricks and timber; each of 
them, besides working for my master, did his own con- 
tracting, and tried to slip away materials for his own 
use. 

They greeted me in a friendly manner, but Shishiin 
'said: 

“Remember how you asked me to take you on as appren- 
tice? And now just see how you’ve been advanced — to 
being my overseer, eh?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” joked Osip. “Spy and pry to your 
heart’s content.” 

Pyotr said with some hostility: “Why should they set a 
young cat to watch old mice?” 

My duties were a cruel burden to me; I felt ashamed 
in the presence of these people, all of whom, it seemed 
to me, were in possession of some good knowledge known 
to them alone, while here was I, watching them as if they 
were thieves and swindlers. The first few days were very 
difficult, and Osip, noticing this, said to me, looking me 
straight in the eye: 

“Listen, young fellow, don’t you go sulking — no sense 
in that, understand?” 
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Of course I did not understand, but I sensed that the 
old man realised the incongruity of my position, and we 
immediately became very frank with each other. 

He would take me off in a corner and give me instruc- 
tions: 

“The main thief among us, if you must know, is the 
stonemason Pyotr; he’s a greedy fellow, with a large 
family. Keep a sharp eye on him; anything’s good enough 
for him to take: a pound of nails, a dozen bricks, a sack of 
mortar — it all goes! He’s a good man, pious and strict in 
his thoughts; he can read and write, but he’s got a weak- 
ness for stealing. Yefimushka, now — he lives for the 
women. He’s meek and harmless so far as you’re con- 
cerned. It’s a good head he’s got on his shoulders; all 
hunchbacks are smart. As for Grigori Shishiin, he’s a bit 
addlebrained; can’t even hang on to what’s his own, 
let alone take other people’s. Anybody can fool him, 
but he can’t fool a soul. There’s no sense to what he 
does.” 

“Is he a good man?” 

Osip studied me as if from a distance, and then said 
memorable words: 

“Yes, he’s good. There’s nothing easier than for a 
lazy man to be good; goodness wants no brains, young 
fellow.” 

“Well, and what about you?” I asked Osip. 

He replied with a short laugh: 

“I’m like a girl. When I get to be a grandmother, I’ll 
tell you what I’m like. . But you’ll have to wait till then. 
Or else use your brains to find me out; go ahead and 
try!” 

He upset all my notions about him and his friends. I 
did not doubt the truth of what he said. I could see that 
Yefimushka, Pyotr, and Grigori considered this comely old 
man more clever and knowing in practical matters than 
they themselves. They sought his advice in everything, 
listened to him attentively-, and paid him every mark of 
respect. 

“Be so kind as to give us your advice,” they would say 
to him, but after one such request, when Osip had left, 
I heard the stonemason say to Grigori softly: 

“Heretic!” 
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“Clown!” Grigori added with a snort. 

The plasterer warned me, as a friend: 

“Watch out for that old man, Maximich. You have 
to be careful with him; he’ll wind you round his little 
finger in the twinkling of an eye! Those old men with 
their jaws always working— the Lord only knows what 
harm they do!” 

I could not make head or tail out of it. 

It seemed to me that the most honest and virtuous of 
them all was the stonemason Pyotr; all his remarks were 
brief and impressive, his thoughts turning most often to 
God and death and damnation. 

“Ah, brothers, try as a man will and hope as he may, 
he’ll only come to a grave and a coffin.” 

He suffered from some stomach ailment. There were 
days when he could eat nothing at all, when even the 
tiniest piece of bread would cause convulsions of pain and 
nausea. 

The hunchback Yefimushka also appeared to be kind 
and honest, though he was a bit ridiculous and sometimes 
assumed a blissful air that made him seem half-witted. He 
was always falling in love, and he described each of his 
women in the same words: 

“I’ll tell you plain — she’s no woman; she’s a blossom in 
a pot of cream, that’s what she is!” 

When the flippant women of Kunavino came to wash 
the floors of the stalls, Yefimushka would climb down off 
the roof and take up his position in some comer, where 
he would stand purring with pleasure, his bright, grey 
eyes screwed up tight, his mouth stretched from ear to 
ear. 

“Oh, what a juicy morsel the Lord’s brought my way 
today! Oh, what a joy’s come flitting into my hands! Just 
see what a blossom she is, and how am I to thank my fate 
for such a gift, eh? Won’t I burn up fast from a beauty 
like that, though?” 

At first the women would only laugh at him, calling to 
each other: 

“Just look how the hunchback’s melting! Lord 
amighty!” 

The roofer remained untouched by their raillery; gradu- 
ally his high-cheekboned face grew drowsy, and he spoke 
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as though delirious, spilling sweet words in a drunken 
stream that evidently intoxicated the women. Finally an 
elder one among them said, in some amazement: 

“The muzhik might be a lad, the way he’s going 
on!” 

“Singing like a bird.” 

“Or a beggar at the church door,” insisted the elder 
one harshly. 

But Yefimushka bore little resemblance to a beggar; he 
was planted firmly in the earth, like a rugged stump, and 
his voice became ever more alluring, his words ever more 
seducing, causing the women to stop their talk and listen. 
It was as though he were weaving a spell with his honeyed 
speech. 

It ended up by his returning at suppertime or on Mon- 
day morning, shaking his large, square head and exclaim- 
ing to his comrades wonderingly: 

“Ah, what a sweet woman, what a dear one — first time 
in my life I ever had one like that!” 

In telling about his conquests, Yefimushka never bragged 
or poked fun at his women as others did; he only smiled 
wide-eyed, in happy, grateful astonishment. 

Osip exclaimed, with a shake of his head: 

“You incorrigible male! How old did you say you 
werer 

“Forty and four. But that means nothing. Today I’m 
younger by five years; I dipped into living waters and 
emerged whole, my heart at ease. Ah me, what women 
there are!” 

The stonemason said to him sternly: 

“Watch out — your loose living will leave a bitter taste 
in your mouth when you’ve crossed the threshold of 
fifty ” 

“You’re a shameful creature, Yefimushka,” sighed Gri- 
gori Shishlin. 

But it seemed to me that the handsome young man en- 
vied the hunchback his conquests. 

Osip glanced at everyone from under his twisted silver 
brows and boomed jovially: 

“All your girls are lured by churls — some with sweets, 
some with pearls, but all your girls will soon be— gran- 
nies.” 
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Shishlin was married, but his wife had remained in the 
village; he too cast longing eyes at the scrub women. All of 
them were accessible; each was eager to earn a little some- 
thing “on the side”, and such a source of income was con- 
sidered as good as any other in this poverty-stricken 
community. But this handsome muzhik did not touch 
women; he merely gazed at them from a distance with a 
peculiar expression, as though sorry for them, or for him- 
self. And when they themselves began to flirt with - him 
and tempt him, he would laugh with embarrassment and 
walk away, saying: 

“Gome, come, now ” 

“Are you crazy?” Yefimushka would say, unbelieving. 
“How can you let a chance like that slip by?” 

“Fm a married man,” Grigori reminded him. 

“Your wife will never find out.” 

“A wife will always find out if her husband lives dis- 
honest. There’s no fooling a wife, brother!” 

“How will she find out?” 

“That I don’t know, but she can’t help finding out if she 
herself is honest. And if I live honest and she lives in 
sin, I shall find out.” 

“How?” cried Yefimushka, but Grigori calmly repeated: 

“That I don’t know.” 

The roofer waved his hand in exasperation. 

“Just look at that! ‘Live honest’, ‘don’t know’! What a 
head you’ve got!” 

Shishlin’s workmen, seven in all, felt at ease with him, 
as if he were not their master. But behind his back they 
called him a calf. If he arrived at work and saw that they 
were idling, he would take up a trowel and set to work 
with a vengeance, calling out amicably: 

“Gome along, fellows, come along!” 

One day, in compliance with the orders of my impatient 
master, I said to Grigori: 

“Those workmen of yours are no good.” 

“Really?” he exclaimed, as though the idea had never 
occurred to him. 

“This work should have been finished yesterday at noon, 
and it won’t be finished even today.” 

“That’s true. They won’t manage,” he agreed, but after 
a short pause he added hesitantly: 
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“I see what goes on, of course, but I’m ashamed to drive 
them — they’re all our boys, from my own village. The 
Lord decreed that man was to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. That was meant for all of us, wasn’t it, includ- 
ing you and me? But you and me work less than they do. 
That’s why I’m ashamed to drive them.” 

He was given to meditation; sometimes he would walk 
down one of the empty streets of the fair grounds until 
he came to a bridge over the Obvodny Canal, where he 
would stand for hours leaning over the rail and gazing 
into the water, the sky, the spaces beyond the Oka. If 
anyone overtook him and said: “What are you doing?” he 
would start up with an embarrassed smile and say, “Oh, 
nothing special. Just stopped for a little rest and a look 
around.” 

“The Lord’s built everything as it should be,” he often 
remarked. “The sky, and the earth, with the rivers flowing 
on it, and the boats. You can take a boat and go wherever 
you like — to Ryazan or to Rybinsk, to Perm or to Astra- 
khan. I was in Ryazan once — not a bad town, but dreary- 
drearier than Nizhni-Novgorod. Our Nizhni’s a cheerful 
place. Astrakhan’s drearier too. The main thing is that 
Astrakhan’s full of Kalmyks, and I don’t like them. I have 
no use for your Mordovians and Kalmyks and Persians 
and Germans and all the foreign-born.” 

He spoke slowly, his words cautiously searching for 
someone who would agree with him, and the stonemason 
Pyotr usually did. 

“They’re not foreign-bom; they’re outborn,” asserted 
Pyotr acrimoniously. “Bom out of the pale, out of Christ, 
and living without Him.” 

Grigori beamed. 

“Say what you will, but as for me, brother, I’ll take the 
pure-born, ^he Russian, the straight- eyed. I have no use 
for Jews either, and for the life of me I can’t see why God 
had to make foreigners. It’s a deep wisdom.” 

The stonemason added sullenly: 

“It may be deep, but there’s lots of things in this world 
we could do without.” 

Having listened to these remarks, Osip would put in his 
word, mocking and caustic: 

“Yes, there’s lots of things we could do without — those 
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remarks of yours, for instance. Always clashing. What 
you need’s a lashing!” 

Osip held himself aloof, never indicating with whom he 
agreed, with whom he disagreed. Sometimes it seemed 
that he agreed with everyone and everything, but more 
often you could see that he was simply sick oF everything 
and looked upon all people as fools. 

“Ekh, you pig’s puppies, you!” he would say to Pyotr 
and Grigori and Yefimushka. 

They would give a little laugh, not very cheerful or 
enthusiastic, but still they would laugh. 

My master gave me five kopeks a day for food. This 
was not enough, and I often went hungry. Seeing this, the 
workmen would invite me to have lunch and supper with 
them, and sometimes the contractors would take me along 
to the tavern for tea. I accepted their invitations gladly; f 
enjoyed sitting in their company, listening to their slow 
speech and strange stories. They were pleased by my know- 
ledge of religious books. 

“You’ve ate your fill of books; crammed your craw to 
bursting,” said Osip, fixing me with blue eyes whose ex- 
pression was hard to define — the irises seemed melting into 
the whites. 

“Treasure your knowledge, store it up; some day it will 
come in handy. When you grow up you can become a 
monk, to console the people with kind words. Or else a 
millionary.” 

“Missionary,” corrected the stonemason in a voice which 
for some reason sounded hurt. 

“Eh?” asked Osip. 

“Missionaries is what they’re called, I say. You’re not 
deaf” 

“Very well — missionaries — to argue with heretics. Or 
maybe you can join the heretics themselves — that don’t 
pay so bad either. If you use your head you can make a 
good living out of heresy.” 

Grigori gave an uneasy laugh and Pyotr muttered into 
his beard: 

“Witches don’t live bad either, and all sorts of godless 
creatures.” 

“Witches aren’t learned — witches have no need of book- 
learning,” objected Osip, then, turning to me: “Here, listen 
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to this: once there was a lonely fellow lived in our volost 
— Tushnikov was his name — a poor sort of good-for- 
nothing. Lived like a feather — here and there, wherever 
the wind blew— neither workman, nor loafer. Then one 
day, having nothing better to do, he went off on a pilgrim- 
age. For two years he was gone, and all of a sudden he 
turns up dressed different — hair to his shoulders, calotte 
on his head, a rusty sort of cassock made of denim on his 
body. He pierces people with a fierce eye and keeps crying: 
‘Repent, thrice-damned!’ Who’s to keep people from 
repenting— especially the women? He did a fine business. 
Tushnikov had food. Tushnikov had drink. Tushnikov had 
all the women he wanted ” 

“Food and drink don’t count,” interrupted the stone- 
mason angrily. 

“Then what does?” 

“The word — that’s what counts!” 

“Well, I didn’t look into his word. I have more words 
than I know what to do with myself.” 

“We know that Tushnikov. Dmitri Vasilyevich is his 
name and patronymic,” said Pyotr in an injured tone, 
while Grigori silently diopped his eyes and stared at his 
glass. 

“I’m not out for an argument,” announced Osip by 
way of conciliation. “I just wanted to show Maximich the 
various ways to earn your daily bread.” 

“Some of those ways lead to jail.” 

“Many of them,” agreed Osip. “Very few lead to the 
priesthood. You have to know where to turn off.” 

He was always slightly ironic in respect to pious people 
like the plasterer and stonemason. Perhaps he disliked 
them, but he carefully hid his feelings. In general it was 
difficult to discover liis attitude toward people. 

He was more kind and gentle with Yefimushka. The 
roofer did not participate in the discussions of God, justice, 
sects, and the griefs of human life — the favourite themes 
of his companions. Placing his chair sidewise, so that the 
back would not rub his hump, Yefimushka would calmly 
drink his tea, one glass after another. But suddenly he 
would become alert, glancing about the smoke-filled room, 
listening through the babble of voices, finally jumping up 
and disappearing. That meant that one of his credi- 
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tors, of whom Yefimushka had a good dozen, had ent- 
ered the tavern. Since some of them were inclined to take 
out their debts in beatings, the roofer was kept on the 
jump. 

“Funny the way they fly off the handle,” he would 
say wonderingly. “I’d be only too glad to pay if I had the 
money.” 

“Phooh, the lump!” Osip would fling in his wake. 

Sometimes Yefimushka would sit lost in thought, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, his bony face relaxed, his kindly 
eyes even more kindly. 

“What are you thinking of, friend?” they would ask 
him. 

“I’m thinking that if only I was rich, I would marry 
a real, genuine lady, a noblewoman, true as Fm living — a 
colonel’s daughter, for instance, and wouldn’t I love her 
though! Lord, how quick I’d bum up alongside of her! It 
was like this, brothers: once I put a new roof on a country 
house belonging to a colonel. . . .” 

“Who had a widowed daughter. We’ve heard all that!” 
interrupted Pyotr testily. 

But Yefimushka went on unperturbed, rubbing his knees 
with his palms and cleaving the air with his hump as he 
swayed back and forth: 

“She used to come out into the garden, all white and 
fluffy, and I’d look down at her from the roof and think 
to myself: what good’s the sun, what good’s the whole 
world without her? If only I could fly down like a dove 
to rest at her feet! A blossom she was, a sweet blue blos- 
som in a pot of cream. Ah, lads, with a lady like her, life 
ought to be one long night!” 

“And what would you do- for food?” demanded Pyotr 
sternly. But this did not disturb Yefimushka either. 

“Lordy!” he exclaimed. “Would we want much food? 
And her so rich besides!” 

Osip laughed. 

“You wastrel, you, Yefimushka! You’ll soon be wasted 
clean away at this business.” 

Yefimushka never spoke about anything but women, and 
he was not a steady workman. At times he would work 
quickly and well, at others he was inefficient, wielding his 
wooden mallet listlessly and carelessly, leaving gaps in the 
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seams. He always smelled of blubber oil, but he also had 
his own odour, a pleasant, wholesome odour, like that of 
fresh-hewn logs. 

It was interesting to talk to the carpenter about every- 
thing; interesting, but not very pleasant. His words were 
always disconcerting, and it was difficult to tell when he 
was joking and when in earnest. 

Grigori’s favourite subject of conversation was God, 
whom he loved and firmly believed in. 

“Grigori,” I once said, “do you know that there are 
people who don’t believe in God?” 

He gave a short laugh: 

“What’s that?” 

“They say there is no God.” 

“Ah, yes. I know.” 

Making a pass at an invisible fly, he went on: 

“Remember how King David said, The fool saith in his 
heart there is no God’? Just see how long ago judgment 
was passed on such ignoramuses. You can’t get along 
without God.” 

And Osip remarked, as though in agreement: 

“Just try to deprive Pyotr of his faith in God — he’ll 
show you!” 

Shishlin’s handsome face became solemn; touching his 
beard with fingers whose nails were caked with plaster, he 
observed mysteriously: 

“God dwells in all flesh; the conscience and the inner 
essence are the gifts of God.” 

“And sin?” 

“Sin is born of the flesh, of Satan. Sin is on the outside, 
like pockmarks; no more than that. He sins most who 
thinks most of sin; if your mind avoids thoughts of sin, you 
won’t commit* it. Thoughts of sin are sown by the devil, 
master of the flesh.” 

“Somehow I don’t think— it’s not just exactly. . .” said 
the stonemason doubtingly. 

“Just exactly. God is sinless, and man is the image and 
likeness of God. Sinning is done by the image, the flesh; 
the likeness is incapable of sinning. The likeness is the 
spirit.” 

He smiled triumphantly, but Pyotr muttered: 

“It seems to me it’s not just exactly ” 
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“According to you,” said Osip to the stonemason, “if 
there’s no sin, there’s no repentance, and if there’s no 
repentance, there’s no salvation.” 

“That’s right. ‘Devil out of sight, God out of mind,’ as 
the old folks used to say.” 

Not being a drinker, Shishlin was made tipsy by two 
glasses of wine. His face would grow rosy, his eyes child- 
like, his voice lilting. 

“Ah, brothers, what a wonderful life we live — working 
a bit, and not going hungry, praise the Lord! It's a wonder- 
ful life!” 

He wept, the tears pouring down his cheeks and shining 
like beads on his silky beard. 

I was repelled by these glassy tears, and by the fact 
that he was forever eulogising life. Granny’s eulogies 
were much more convincing — more simple and less 
cloying. 

These talks kept me in a state of constant tension and 
roused vague fears. I had read many stories about muzhiks 
and I was aware of the striking difference between book 
muzhiks and actual muzhiks. All the muzhiks in the books 
were unfortunate creatures; and all of them, good and bad 
alike, lacked the richness of thought and speech charac- 
teristic of living muzhiks. The book muzhik spoke less of 
God and sects and the church, more of his betters, of the 
land, of life’s injustice and hardships. He also spoke less 
of women, and his attitude towards them was less crude 
and more well-disposed. For the real muzhik, a woman 
was a diversion, but a dangerous diversion; he had to 
be sly with her, lest she overpower him and ruin his life. 
The book muzhik was either good or bad, but all of him 
was right there, in the book, while the real muzhik was 
neither good nor bad and was vastly intriguing. However 
garrulous the real muzhik, you always felt there was some- 
thing about him which remained unsaid, and that this 
something was kept for himself alone, and that perhaps it 
was just what remained unsaid which represented his very 
essence. 

Of all the book muzhiks, I liked Pyotr from The Carpen- 
ters * Artel best. I wanted to read this story to my friends, 
and took the book with me to the fair grounds. Often I 
spent the night at one or another of the workmen’s artels, 
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sometimes because I was too tired after my day’s work to 
make the trip home. 

When I said that I had a book about carpenters, all of 
them were greatly interested, especially Osip. He took the 
book out of my hands and leafed through it, shaking his 
saintlike head sceptically. 

“As if it was written about us! Think of that, now! 
Who wrote it, one of the gentles? Hm, I thought so! 
Gentles and officials don’t stop at anything! What God 
leaves out, your official puts in; that’s what they’re here 
for.” 

“You don’t speak very respectfully about God,” 
observed Pyotr. 

“That’s all right. My words mean just about as much to 
the Lord as a snowflake on my bald pate. Don’t you worry, 
you and me’re not reaching up as far as God.” 

Suddenly he flared up and began tossing off sharp words 
like sparks from a flint, directing them against the things 
he hated. Several times in the course of the day he 
asked: 

“Will you read us something, Maximich? Good, very 
good. That was a fine thing to have thought up.” 

When work was over, we returned to his artel for sup- 
per, and after supper Pyotr dropped in with his workman 
Ardalion, and Shishlin with a young chap named 
Foma. A lamp was lighted in the shed where the 
workmen slept, and I began to read. They listened 
without stirring or saying a word until Ardalion exclaimed 
irritably: 

“I’ve had enough.” 

He went out. Grigori was the first to fall asleep, his 
mouth hanging open in an expression of wonder. The 
carpenters soon did the same, but Pyotr, Osip, and Foma 
grouped close about me, listening with strained attention. 

When I had finished, Osip immediately put out the lamp. 
The stars showed that it was almost midnight. 

Pyotr asked in the darkness: 

“What’s the point of a book like that? Who’s it against?” 

“Time to go to sleep,” said Osip, pulling off his boots. 

Foma silently withdrew to one side. 

“I’m asking — who’s it written against?” repeated Pyotr 
insistently. 
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“They know,” answered Osip, making a bed for himself 
on some scaffolding. 

“If it’s written against stepmothers, then there’s no point 
in it: a book like that’s not going to reform stepmothers,” 
insisted the stonemason. “And if it’s against Pyotr, there’s 
no sense in it either. He had to take what was coming to 
him. Once he committed a murder, he got Siberia, and fair 
enough. A book can’t help in a case like that ... it can’t, 
can it?” 

Osip made no reply, so the stonemason concluded: 

“These writers have nothing else to keep them busy, so 
they go poking their fingers into other people’s business. 
Like when a bunch of women get together. Well, good 
night, time to sleep.” 

For a moment he stood in the moon-blue square of the 
doorway and asked: 

“What do you think, Osip?” 

“Eh?” replied Osip sleepily. 

“Oh, all right, go to sleep.” 

Shishlin stretched out on the floor where he had been 
sitting; Foma lay down on the crushed straw beside me. 
The whole ' settlement was asleep. From the distance 
came the whistle of trains, the heavy rumble of iron 
wheels, the clanking of buffers. The shed was filled 
with the sounds of snoring in various keys. I was disap- 
pointed: I had expected some discussion, but there was 
none. 

Suddenly Osip said quietly and distinctly: 

“Don’t take any of that to heart, fellows. You’re young 
yet and have a long life ahead of you. Store up your own 
ideas. One thought of your own is worth two that are 
borrowed. Asleep, Foma?” 

“No,” responded Foma eagerly. 

“You both know how to read, so go ahead, but don’t 
put too much store in it. They print whatever they like — 
theirs is the power.” 

He slipped his legs over the edge of the scaffolding, 
grabbed the edge with his hands, and leaned towards us as 
he continued: 

“A book — what’s a book, after all? An informer, that’s 
what a book is. Like as if it said: look, here’s what an 
ordinary man’s like — a carpenter, or some other such 
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person; and then look, here’s what the gentles are like, as 
though they were different from other folk. A book’s not 
written without a purpose; it’s written to protect somebody 
or other.” 

“Pyotr did right to kill that contractor,” said Foma 
thickly. 

“Why should you say such a thing? It’s never right to 
kill a man. 1 know you don’t like Grigori, but get that 
thought out of your head. None of us are rich. Today 
I’m the master, tomorrow I’m a simple workman 
again.” 

“Fm not talking about you, Uncle Osip.” 

“It’s all the same,” 

“You’re a just man.” 

“Wait, Fli tell you what the book’s about,” said Osip, 
interrupting Foma’s resentful words. “It’s a sly book. 
Here’s a nobleman without a muzhik, and here’s a muzhik 
without a nobleman. So look you — the nobleman’s bad off, 
and the muzhik not much better. The nobleman grows dull 
and weak, the muzhik turns into a drunk and a braggart 
with a grudge in his heart. That’s what the story says. It 
tries to show it was better being serfs to the landlord: the 
nobleman hid behind the muzhik, the muzhik behind the 
nobleman, and the two of them went round and round, 
full-bellied and content. Oh, I don’t deny that life was 
more peaceful under serfdom. The landlords found no 
advantage in having poor muzhiks; well-fed and empty- 
headed — that’s how they wanted them. I say what I know, 
for didn’t I live almost forty years in bondage to the 
landlords? Plenty of wisdom’s been lashed into my 
hide ” 

I recalled that the drayman Pyotr, the one who had cut 
his throat, had spoken in the same way about the gentry, 
and I did not relish the fact that the thoughts of Osip 
should coincide with those of that vicious old man. 

Osip placed his hand on my leg as he continued: 

“You must be able to see through to the meaning in 
books and other writings. Nobody does anything without 
some purpose, even if they try to hide it. And there’s a 
purpose in writing books, which is to muddle your head. 
Brain goes into everything, down to chopping wood and 
cobbling shoes ” 
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He went on talking for a long time, now lying back 
on his bed, now jumping up to softly scatter his neat 
sayings into the silence and darkness: 

“It’s said: there’s a big difference between the landlord 
and the muzhik. That’s not true. We’re both the same, 
only he’s on top. To be sure, the nobleman learns from his 
books, while I learn from my bruises, but except that his 
backside’s whiter, he’s not any brighter. Oh no, young fel- 
low, it’s time to be bringing a new order into this world; 
drop those books, throw them away: Let everyone ask 
himself: Who am I anyway? A man. And who’s the land- 
lord? Also a man. So what’s the difference? Or maybe 
God asks five kopeks more of him? Oh no, when it comes 
to paying, we’re all the same in the eyes of God ” 

Finally, in the early morning, when the dawn had 
extinguished the stars, Osip said to me: 

“Can’t I talk though? I said a lot of things tonight I 
never thought of before in my life. Don’t take me serious, 
fellows — I made that up mostly because I couldn’t sleep, 
not because I meant it. When you lie here with your eyes 
open you invent things just for the fun of it: once upon 
a time there was a crow, it flew from the fields to the hills, 
from farm to farm, lived out its hour, sickened and died, 
rotted and dried. What’s the sense to a tale like that? No 
sense at all. Well, let’s go to sleep. Have to be getting up 
soon. . . .” 


XVffi 

Like stoker Yakov at an earlier time, Osip grew in my 
eyes until he cut off my vision of everyone else. He had 
much in common with the stoker, but at the same time he 
reminded me of my grandfather and the dogmatist JPyotr 
Vasilyev and the cook Smury, and while reminding me 
of all these people, so deeply impressed on my memory, 
he left his own pattern there, biting deep like acid into 
brass. It was clear that he had two manners of thinking: 
during the working day, his simple, quick thinking was 
more practical and comprehensible than at night when he 
could not sleep, or in the evening, when he and I would 
walk to town to visit his mistress, a pancake vendor. He 
had special thoughts at night. They shone brightly and 
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from all sides, like the light in a lantern, but I could not 
make out which was the right side, or which the one he 
preferred. 

It seemed to me that he was vastly more clever than 
anyone I had ever met, and I hovered about him as 
restively as I had hovered about stoker Yakov, eager to 
know and understand the man, but he wriggled and slipped 
away, escaping me. Wherein lay the truth about him? 
What aspect of him was I to accept as the true one? 

I remembered how he had said to me: 

“Use your brains to find me out; go ahead and try.” 
My pride was injured, but so was something more than 
pride. It became of vital importance to me that I com- 
prehend the old man. 

For all his elusiveness, he was a stable person. It seemed 
that if he should live another hundred years, he would 
remain the same, preserving himself changeless among 
these amazingly changeful folk. The dogmatist had roused 
in me the same impression of stability, but in him I had 
found this unpleasant. The stability of Osip was of a 
different sort, more desirable. 

Human instability was constantly making itself felt, and 
the unexpected leaps people made from one position to 
another upset me. I was already weary of wondering at 
these inexplicable leaps, and they gradually dampened the 
lively interest I took in people, confounding my love for 
them. 

One day at the beginning of July a rickety cab came 
dashing up to the spot where we were working. On the 
driver’s seat sat a drunken izvozchik, hatless, with a bleed- 
ing lip, hiccoughing glumly into his beard. In the seat 
behind lolled the drunken Grigori Shishlin supported by 
a fat, red- cheeked girl in a straw hat trimmed with scarlet 
ribbons and glass cherries and with galoshes on her bare 
feet. She was lurching with the movement of the cab and 
waving a parasol in her free hand, as she laughed and 
shouted: 

“Hey, you devils! The fair’s closed, there is no fair, but 
here they are dragging me to the fair!” 

Crumpled and battered, Grigori crawled out of the 
cab, sat down on the ground, and announced to us with 
tears in his eyes: 
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“Here I am, down on my knees — I’ve sinned enormous! 
Thought it all out, and sinned — so there! Yefimushka says: 

Grigori, Grigori, says he And it’s right what he says, 

but — forgive me! I’d like to treat the whole lot of you. It’s 
true what he says: we only live once. . . can’t live more 
than once ” 

The girl went off into peals of laughter and hopped 
about, losing her galoshes, while the izvozchik shouted: 

“Come on, let’s go! Come along — I can’t hold the 
horse!” 

The horse, an old, decrepit nag foaming at the mouth, 
seemed to have become rooted to the spot, and the whole 
picture was indescribably funny. Grigori’s workmen roared 
with laughter as they viewed their master, his resplendent 
lady, and the dazed driver. 

The only one who did not laugh was Foma, who stood 
next to me in the doorway of the shop muttering: 

“So he broke loose, the pig! Back home he’s got a wife— 
and such a pretty one!” 

The izvozchik kept urging them to get going, so the girl 
climbed down and pulled Grigori back into the cab, where 
he lay at her feet. Then she flourished her parasol and 
cried: 

“We’re off!” 

At a shout from Foma, who' seemed hurt at seeing 
Grigori make such a fool of himself, the men resumed 
their work; they exchanged a few good-natured remarks 
at their master’s expense, but apparently they envied 
him. 

“Calls himself the master,” mumbled Foma. “There’s 
less than a month left before we finish our work and go 
back to the village, and he couldn’t wait ” 

I too was annoyed with Grigori — that girl with the 
cherries had looked so incongruous beside him! 

Often I wondered why Grigori Shishlin was the master, 
and Foma Tuchkov a mere workman. 

Foma was sturdy, blond, and curly-haired, with an 
aquiline nose, intelligent grey eyes, and a round face. He 
did not resemble a muzhik, and had he been well dressed, 
might easily have passed for a merchant’s son from a good 
family. He was morose, taciturn, matter-of-fact. Since he 
knew how to read and write, he kept the contractor’s 
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accounts and drew up the estimates; he could make 
his comrades work, thcugli he himself showed little 
love for it, 

“You can’t do everything in one lifetime,” he would say 
calmly. He was contemptuous of books: “Everything gets 
printed; here, I’ll make up a story for you if you like- 
nothing very difficult about that.” 

But he listened attentively to whatever was said, and 
if something interested him, he would insist on finding 
out all the details, drawing his own conclusions and 
measuring things by his own measure. 

Once I said to Foma that he ought to become a con- 
tractor, to which he answered lazily: 

“If I had thousands of rubles pouring in right from the 
start, that wouldn’t be so bad; but to have the bother of 
handling a lot of workmen for a mere pittance — what’s 
the sense? No, I’ll bide my time, and then take myself off 
to the monastery in Oranka. I’m big and handsome; maybe 
some rich merchant’s widow will fall in love with me. 
Such things happen. A fellow from Sergachi made a good 
match in two years, and with a maid from the townsfolk 
at that. She caught sight of him while he was carrying the 
icon from house to house. ...” 

That was his plan. He had heard many stories about 
how men had won soft livings for themselves by first 
becoming novices in a monastery. I had an aversion for 
such stories, and for Foma’s way of thinking, but I 
was sure he would enter a monastery. 

Yet when the fair opened, Foma, to everyone’s surprise, 
became a waiter in a tavern. I can hardly say that 
this surprised his companions, but they began to mock 
him. When they were about to set out for tea on Sun- 
days or holidays, they would say to each other with a 
laugh: 

“Let’s go give Foma business.” 

And once in the tavern, they would call out imperiously: 

“Hey, waiter — vou with the curly hair — come over 
here!” 

He would come over, chin in the air, and ask: 

“What will you have?” 

“Don’t you recognise old friends?” 

“I’m too busy.” 
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He realised that his comrades were contemptuous of 
him and wanted to tease him, and he eyed them with 
bland endurance, his face freezing in an expression that 
seemed to say: 

“Well, hurry up and get it over with.” 

“I suppose you want a tip,” they would say, elaborately 
fumbling with their purses and then leaving without 
giving him a kopek. 

I asked Foma why he had become a waiter when he 
had planned to become a monk. 

“I never planned to become a monk,” he answered, 
“and I don’t intend being a waiter for long.” 

But four years later I met him in Tsaritsyn, still a 
waiter in a tavern, and finally I read in the paper that 
Foma Tuchkov had been arrested for attempted house- 
breaking. 

I was particularly impressed by the story of stonemason 
Ardalion, the oldest and best worker in Pyotr’s artel. This 
jolly, black-bearded, forty-year-old muzhik also made me 
wonder why Pyotr was the master instead of him. He 
rarely drank and almost never became drunk; he was 
skilled at his job and worked with zest, making the bricks 
fly like red pigeons. Alongside of him, the dour and ailing 
Pyotr seemed of no account. Pyotr was fond of saying: 

“I build brick houses for others in order to build a 
wooden coffin for myself.” 

Ardalion would shout as he laid his bricks with joyful 
enthusiasm: 

“Come on, fellows, lend a hand, to 'the glory of God!” 

And he would tell them how he intended going to 
Tomsk the following spring, where his brother-in-law 
had signed a contract to build a church and had offered 
him a job as foreman. 

“Everything’s settled. Building churches — that’s a job 
I love!” he said; then, turning to me: “Come along with 
me. Life’s easy in Siberia for anyone who can read and 
write. There’s a high price on learning out there.” 

I agreed to go along, and Ardalion cried triumphantly: 

“Good! But in all seriousness, no joking.” His attitude 
toward Pyotr and Grigori was one of good-natured con- 
descension, like an adult with children, and he said to 
Osip: 
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“The braggarts! They show each other everything that’s 
in their heads, like a hand of cards. One says: look here, 
what a hand I’ve got, and the other: but just take a peek 
at these trumps of mine!” 

“Why not?” replied Osip enigmatically. “Bragging is 
only human; all the girls wear their breasts in front.” 

“With them it’s God this, and God that, but they’re 
saving up money all the same,” said Ardalion, unap- 
peased. 

“You can’t tell me Grigori’s saving up anything.” 

“Fm talking about the other. Why don’t he go off into 
the woods, into the wilderness, alone with God? Lord, 
but I’m sick of everything here; in the spring I’m leaving 
for Siberia.” 

The other workmen, envying Ardalion, said: 

“If we had someone to hook on to, like that brother-in- 
law of yours, Siberia wouldn’t scare us either.” 

And then suddenly Ardalion disappeared. One Sunday 
he left the workshop, and for three days no one knew 
what had happened to him. 

They made awed conjectures: 

“Maybe somebody’s done him in.” 

“Maybe he went swimming and drowned.” 

Finally Yefimushka came and announced, somewhat 
abashed: 

“Ardalion’s on a spree.” 

“That’s a lie,” cried Pyotr incredulously. 

“On a spree, on a drunk. Just went up in smoke, like 
the hayloft, right from the centre. As if his wife had 
died ” 

“He’s been a widower a long time. Where is he?” 

Pyotr set out angrily to rescue Ardalion, but received 
a beating from him. 

Then Osip tightened his lips, thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, and announced: 

“I’ll go and have a look myself — see what’s the cause. 
He’s a good sort.” 

I went too. 

“Just look at that, now,” said Osip on the way. “A man 
goes living along, very respectable, and then all of a sud- 
den— up goes his tail and he’s off to the garbage pile. 
Keep your eyes open, Maximich, and take a lesson!” 
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We came to one of the cheapest brothels in “the gay- 
town of Kunavino”, where we were met by a thievish- 
looking old woman. Osip whispered something into her 
ear and she led us into a small, empty room, dark and 
dirty as a stable. A fat woman was tossing in her sleep 
on a cot. The old woman gave her a punch in the side 
and said: 

“Get out, hear? Get out, you toad!” 

The woman jumped up in fright, rubbing her face and 
crying: 

“My God, what is it, who is it?” 

“The detectives have come,” said Osip gravely. With 
a gasp, the woman vanished, and he spat in her wake. 

“They’re more scared of detectives than of the devil 
himself,” he explained. 

* The old woman took a little mirror off the wall and 
lifted a flap of wallpaper. 

“Take a look. Is that the one?” 

Osip peered through the opening. 

“That’s him. Get rid of the girl!” 

I also had a look. A lamp was burning on the sill of a 
tightly shuttered window in a room as wretched as the 
one we were in. Near the lamp stood a cross-eyed, naked 
Tatar girl sewing up her undershirt. Behind her could be 
seen the bloated face of Ardalion propped up on two 
pillows, his black, stiff beard splintering out in all direc- 
tions. The Tatar girl gave a start, pulled her shirt on, 
walked past the bed, and suddenly appeared in our 
room. 

Osip glanced at her and spat again. 

“Phooh, you shameless hussy!” 

“You an old fool!” she retorted with a laugh. 

Osip laughed too and shook his finger at her. 

We went into the Tatar girl’s den, and the old man 
sat down at the feet of Ardalion. For a long time he tried 
to wake him up, but Ardalion only kept muttering: 

“Oh, all right . . . wait a minute, we’ll go ” 

At last he sat up, stared wildly at Osip and me, and 
then, closing his inflamed eyes, muttered: 

“Well?. . .” 

“What’s happened?” asked Osip calmly and cheerlessly, 
but without reproach. 
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“Lost my head,” explained Ardalion with a hoarse 
cough. 

“How?” 

“Simple enough.” 

“Looks pretty bad.” 

“I know. . . ” 

Ardalion took an uncorked bottle of vodka from the 
table and began to pour it down his throat, then offered 
the bottle to Osip. 

“Want some? Should be something to eat here 
too,” 

The old man took a swig, made a face, and began to 
chew a piece of bread very intently, while Ardalion 
drawled: 

“See — I picked up with that Tatar girl. All Yefimushka’s 
doings. He says she’s young-— an orphan from Kasimov- 
planned to go to the fair.” 

Through the wall came impudent words in a broken 
tongue: 

“The Tatar’s best! Like a young chicken. Chase old 
man away. He no your father.” 

“She’s the one,” muttered Ardalion, staring dully at the 
wall. 

“I saw her,” said Osip. 

Ardalion turned to me: 

“Just look what I’ve done, brother ” 

I expected that Osip would begin to scold Ardalion, or 
lecture him, and that the sinner would be shamed into 
repentance. But nothing of the sort occurred. They sat 
there shoulder to shoulder, calmly exchanging brief 
remarks. It was very sad to see them there in that dark, 
dirty hovel; the Tatar girl kept talking broken Russian 
through the hole in the wall, but they ignored her. Osip 
took a dried fish off the table, banged it against his boot, 
and began to skin it. 

“Is all your money gone?” he asked. 

“Pyotr owes me something.” 

“You should be leaving for Tomsk soon. Will you 
manage now?” 

“I’m not so sure about Tomsk.” 

“Why, have you changed your mind?” 

“If it wasn’t my relatives inviting me ” 
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‘‘What?” 

“My sister and her husband ” 

“Well?” 

“It’s not much fun working for your relatives,” 

“Employers are all the same, relatives or not.” 

“Even so....” 

They sat there speaking in such a grave, friendly way 
that the Tatar girl stopped teasing them. She slipped back 
into the room, silently took her dress off a nail, and 
disappeared. 

“She’s young,” said Osip. 

Ardalion looked at him and said good-naturedly: 

“It’s all Yefimushka’s doings. -All he thinks about is 

women The Tatar girl’s jolly enough, always talking 

nonsense.” 

“Watch out, or you’ll get stuck for good,” warned 
Osip. With a last chew at the fish, he took his leave. 

On the way back, I said to him: 

“Why did you come?” 

“Just to see what was happening. He’s a friend of mine. 
I’ve known lots of such cases: a man goes living along, 
and then, all of a sudden it’s like he was escaping from 
prison,” he said, repeating himself. “Keep away from 
vodka!” 

A minute later he added: 

“But it’s dull without it.” 

“Without vodka?” 

“Yes. Once you take a swig, it’s as if you was in 
another world.” 

Ardalion did get stuck for good. A few days later he 
returned to work, but soon disappeared again, and in the 
spring I met him with some other tramps chopping ice 
from around a river barge. We were glad to see each 
other and went into a tavern for tea. 

“Remember what a workman I was?” he boasted over 
the tea. “There’s no denying it, I was a wizard at my job. 
I could have made hundreds of rubles.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“Of course I didn’t,” he cried proudly. “A fig for a 
job!” 

He had assumed a blustering air which attracted the 
attention of the people in the tavern. 
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“Remember what Pyotr, that quiet thief, used to say 
ahout work? ‘Brick houses for others, a wooden coffin for 
yourself.’ There you are; there’s your job for you!” 

“Pyotr’s a sick man,” I said. “He’s afraid of dying.” 

“I’m a sick man too,” shouted Ardalion. “My soul’s 
sick!” 

On Sundays I often left the centre of town and de- 
scended to “Millionaire” Street, where all the tramps lived. 
I saw how quickly Ardalion was becoming one of these 
outcasts. Only a year before he had been a cheerful, sober- 
minded workman; now he had adopted loud manners, a 
swaggering walk, and a defiant glance, as though challeng- 
ing everyone to quarrel and fight. 

“Just see how people listen to me. I’m a leader here,” 
he would boast. 

Unsparing of the money he earned, he would treat the 
tramps, and was always entering fights in defence of the 
loser. Often he could be heard crying: 

“That’s unjust, fellows! You must act just!” 

And so they nicknamed him “The Just”, which pleased 
him greatly. 

I tried to understand the people crammed into the stone 
sack of that old and dirty street. All of them were people 
who had broken away from the main stream of life, but 
they seemed to have created a life of their own which 
was gay and independent of others. Bold and carefree, 
they reminded me of grandfather’s tales about the Volga 
boatmen, who so readily turned into highwaymen or 
hermits. When they were out of work, they did not hesi- 
tate to make petty thefts from the barges and steamers, 
but this did not shock me in the least. I saw that life 
was darned with thieving like an old coat with grey 
thread, but I also saw that sometimes, as during a fire, or 
the breaking up of the ice on the river, or an urgent load- 
ing, these people worked with tremendous enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice, unsparing of their strength. And on the 
whole they were more gay than other people. 

But when Osip noticed my friendship with Ardalion, 
he said to me paternally: 

“Listen here, my boy, aren’t you getting a bit too 
friendly with those ‘Millionaires’ down there? See they 
don’t bring you to harm.” 
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I explained as best I could that I liked these people, 
living so carefree, without working. 

“Free as the brids!” he interrupted with a laugh. “That’s 
just because they’re lazy good-for-nothings. For them, 
work is a punishment.” 

“Does anybody enjoy it? ‘Nobody ever built himself a 
mansion by honest labour,’ as the saying goes.” 

I quoted it glibly, so often had 1 heard it and so true 
did it seem. But Osip flared up and shouted: 

“Who says things like that? Fools and sluggards, 
and it’s not for you to listen to such things, you 
puppy! It’s only the envious ones or the failures who talk 
such nonsense; you better grow some feathers before 
you try flying! As for this friendship of yours, I’ll tell 
your master about it, and you’ll have only yourself to 
blame.” 

And he did tell him. My master said to me in the 
presence of Osip: 

“Drop the ‘Millionaires’, Peshkov. They’re all thieves 
and prostitutes on that street, and it leads straight to 
prison or the hospital. Drop them!” 

I began to hide the fact that I visited “Millionaire” 
Street, but soon I was forced to stop it. 

One day Ardalion, The Kid and I were sitting on the 
roof of a shed in the yard of a lodging-house. The Kid 
was giving us an amusing account of how he had made 
his way on foot from Rostov-on-Don to Moscow. He was 
an ex-soldier who had served in the engineers, had 
been decorated with the Cross of St. George, and 
received a wound in the knee during the Turkish war 
which had lamed him for life. Short and stocky, he had 
tremendous strength in his hands, a strength which found 
no outlet, since his lameness prevented him from working. 
Some disease had caused his hair and beard to fall out, 
so that his head was as bald as a baby’s. 

With a glitter in his amber eyes, he was saying: 

“So I arrived at Serpukhov; there I saw a priest 
sitting in his back yard, so I went up to him and said: 
‘Could you spare a mite for a hero of the Turkish 
war?. 

Ardalion shook his head and said: 

“Oh, what a liar, what a liar!” 
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“Why a liar?” asked The Kid without taking offence, 
but Ardalion went on in a lazy tone of reproach: 

“You ought to live upright. You ought to get a job as 
a night watchman, like all the lame ones, but instead you 
go prowling around and telling lies.” 

“I just do it for the fun of it — to make people laugh.” 

“Why don’t you laugh yourself?” 

Into the yard, dark and dirty in spite of the sunny 
weather, came a woman who began to wave something 
above her head and cry: 

“Hey, girls, who wants to buy a skirt?” 

Women came crawling out of the cracks in the houses 
and crowded around the seller. I immediately recognised 
her as Natalya, the washwoman. By the time I had jumped 
down off the roof she was already leaving the yard, having 
sold the skirt to the first bidder. 

“Hello!” I cried joyfully on overtaking her outside 
the gate. 

“Is that all you can say?” she asked, with a glance out 
of the corner of her eye. Suddenly she stopped and cried 
angrily: 

“My God! What are you doing here?” 

I was touched and embarrassed by her startled outcry. 
Fear and surprise were clearly written on her intelligent 
face, and I realised that it was for me she was afraid. I 
hastily explained that I did not live on that street, but 
only came occasionally to have a look. 

“Have a look?” she repeated with mocking asperity. 
“Look where? Into the pockets of the passers-by, and down 
the blouses of the women, is that it?” 

Her face looked worn, her lips were lax, and there 
were dark circles under her eyes. 

At the door of a tavern she stopped and said: 

“Gome in for a glass of tea. You’re dressed neat 
enough, not like these folks, but somehow I don’t believe 
you.” 

But once we were inside she seemed to regain confidence 
in me. After pouring the tea, she began to talk dully about 
how she had waked up only an hour before and had not 
yet had anything to eat or drink. 

“Last night I went to bed drunk as a cabby, but I don’t 
remember where I drank or who I drank with.” 
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I felt sorry for her and uncomfortable in her presence, 
and I wanted badly to ask about her daughter. When she 
had had some tea and vodka she began to speak in her 
usual brisk manner, with the coarseness common to all 
the women on this street. But when I asked her about her 
daughter she immediately became sober and said: 

“Why do you ask? Oh no, my lad, you’ll not be reaching 
my daughter, never in your life.” 

She took another drink and continued: 

“My daughter has nothing to do with me. Who am I? 
A washwoman. What kind of a mother am I for the likes 
of her? She’s learned and educated. That’s something, 
brother! So she left me and went off to join a friend of 
hers, a rich girl to become a governess, it seems. . . 

After a short pause, she said softly: 

“Nobody has any use for a washwoman. Maybe they 
have for a streetwalker, eh?” 

That she was a streetwalker, I had immediately 
guessed — all the women here were streetwalkers. But it 
was so shocking to hear her apply the name to herself 
that tears of shame and pity sprang to my eyes. The 
admission sounded particularly startling coming from 
Natalya, who only so recently had been a bold and clever 
and independent woman. 

“You little fool,” she said, glancing at me with a sigh. 
“Get away from here! And I advise you, I beg you, never 
to come back. It’ll be your undoing.” 

Then she leaned over the table, tracing something on 
the tray with her finger, and began to speak softly and 
disconnectedly, as though to herself: 

“But what do you care for my advice? If my own daught- 
er wouldn’t listen to me I used to say to her: you can’t 

abandon your own mother! You can’t! But she would 
answer: Then I’ll kill myself!’ So she went off to Kazan'- 
wanted to learn nursing. All well and good. But what 
about me?. . . As for me, well, here I am. Who can I turn 
to? To the men out there in the street?. . .” 

She sat there lost in thought, her lips moving sound- 
lessly, apparently unaware of my presence. The corners of 
her lips drooped, turning her mouth into a crescent, and 
it was painful to see the twitching of her lips and the 
quivering of her wrinkles, speaking some silent message. 
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Her face was hurt and childlike. A lock of hair had 
slipped from under the shawl on her head and lay on 
her cheek, curling back about her small ear. A tear fell 
into the glass of cold tea. Seeing this, she moved the 
glass away and closed her eyes tightly, squeezing out two 
more tears, and wiped her face with the ends of her 
shawl. 

I could not bear sitting with her any longer and quietly 
got up. 

“Good-bye.” 

“Eh? Be off, be off to the devil!” she said, waving me 
away without looking up, probably having forgotten who 
I was. 

I returned to the yard in search of Ardalion, with 
whom I had planned to go fishing. I wanted to tell him 
about the woman, but he and The Kid were no longer up 
on the roof. While searching for them in the cluttered 
yard, I heard the clamour of one of the usual street rows. 

I went out of the gate and almost ran into Natalya. 
She was stumbling blindly along the pavement, sniffling 
and wiping her bruised face on her shawl with one hand, 
pushing back her matted hair with the other. Behind her 
strode Ardalion and The Kid. 

“Let her have it again, come on!” cried The Kid. 

Ardalion ran up and shook his fist at her. She whirled 
around, her face distorted, her eyes blazing with hate. 
“Go on, strike me,” she shouted. 

I grabbed Ardalion’ s hand, and he looked at me in 
surprise. 

“What’s wrong with you?” 

“Don’t touch her,” I gasped faintly. 

He burst out laughing. 

“Who is she, your mistress? Oh, Natalya, you skunk, 
even snared a monk!” 

The Kid also guffawed, slapping himself on the thighs; 
then the two of them began taunting me abusively. But 
this gave Natalya time to escape. When I felt I could 
stand it no longer, I knocked down The Kid by butting 
him in the chest and ran away. 

For a long time thereafter I kept away from “Million- 
aire” Street, but I met Ardalion once again — this time 
on a ferryboat 
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“Hello,” he said joyfully, “whatever happened to you?” 

When I told him I had been offended by the way he 
had struck Natalya and insulted me, he laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“Did you think we meant it? We teased you just 
for the fun of it. As for her — why shouldn’t we hit her? 
She’s only a streetwalker. If a man can beat his 
wife, why spare a slut like her? But we were just 
fooling. Fists don’t teach you anything, I know that well 
enough.” 

“What do you think you could teach her? You’re no 
better than she is.” 

He threw his arm over my shoulder and gave me a 
shake. 

“That’s the evil of it,” he said with a snort. “Nobody’s 
any better than anybody else. I can see it all, brother — 
the whole thing, inside and out. I’m not one of your 
village yokels.” 

He was tipsy and gay, and he gazed at me with the 
affectionate forbearance of a kind teacher coaching a dull 
pupil. 

Occasionally I met Pavel Odintsov. Livelier than ever, 
he now dressed like a dandy and was condescending 
toward me. Once he said reprovingly: 

“Why did you ever take a job like that? You’ll never 
get anywhere, working with those muzhiks.” 

Then he sadly recounted the news from the workshop: 

“Zhikharev still keeps company with that horse. Looks 
like Sitanov’s pining over something or other — drinks more 
than’s good for him. The wolves ate up Gogolev — he got 
drunk while he was home during Yuletide and the wolves 
just chewed him to pieces.” 

Pavel went off into a peal of laughter as he indulged 
his imagination: 

“Chewed him up and got drunk themselves! Went walk- 
ing about the forest on their hind legs like circus dogs, 
howling their heads off, and the next day they all dropped 
dead!” 

I too laughed as I listened to him, but deep down in my 
heart I realised that the workshop and all it had meant to 
me was a thing of the past. This was rather sad. 
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XIX 

During the winter there was almost no work at the fair 
grounds. At home I did the same old tasks. They occupied 
the entire day, but my evenings were free, and to the 
assembled household I once more re$d novels from the 
Niva and T he Moscow Leaflet 9 which I heartily disliked. 
At night I read good books and attempted to write 
verse. 

One day when my mistresses were at vespers and my 
master, who was not feeling well, was at home with me, 
he said: 

“Victor keeps joking about your writing poetry; is that 
true, Peshkov? Let’s hear something you’ve written.” 

Finding it awkward to refuse, I read him a few of my 
poems. Apparently he did not like them, but he said: 

“Keep it up, keep it up. Maybe you’ll be another 
Pushkin. Ever read Pushkin? 

Do witches ever marry , 

And do goblins ever die? 

In his day they still believed in goblins. But I don’t think 
he did — just wrote that as a joke. 

“Yes, brother, you should have been given an educa- 
tion,” he mused. “But it’s too late now. The devil only 
knows how you’ll get on in the world. Hide that notebook 
of yours from the women, else they’ll start teasing you. 
The women, brother, love hitting a person right on the 
sore spot!” 

Of late my master had become quiet and meditative, 
often casting furtive glances about him and starting up at 
every ring of the doorbell. Sometimes he would become 
morbidly irritated by the slightest things, shouting at 
everyone and running out of the house to return home 
drunk at a late hour. It was clear that he was oppressed 
by something known to himself alone, something which 
had broken his spirit, so that he had lost confidence and 
interest in life and went on living just by force of 
habit. 

After dinner on Sundays I would go out to walk until 
nine o’clock in the evening and then visit the tavern on 
Yamskaya Street. The keeper was an obese, sweaty crea- 
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ture with a passion for songs. Knowing this, choristers 
from all the surrounding churches would gather here in 
order to receive the vodka, beer, and tea to which he 
treated them in exchange for their songs. Choristers are 
a dull, drunken lot. They sing reluctantly, only for the 
sake of the treat, and rarely anything but church music. 
Since the pious topers protested that a tavern was no place 
for such music, the keeper would invite his guests into his 
private room, and I could catch the sounds only by listen- 
ing at the door. 

But often artisans and muzhiks from the village would 
perform in the tavern; the keeper combed the vicinity 
for singers, seeking them out among the peasants who 
came to town on market day, and inviting them to visit 
him. 

A singer was always given a seat on a stool at the bar 
in front of the vodka barrel, the bottom forming a round 
frame for his head. 

The best performer was Kleshchov, a skinny little 
saddler with a store of particularly fine songs. He had a 
mussed, crumpled appearance, and was tufted all over 
with red hair; his nose was as shiny as a corpse’s and his 
dreamy little ferret eyes seemed set immovable in their 
sockets. 

Sometimes he would close them, rest his head against 
the bottom of the barrel, inflate his chest, and sing in a 
soft, but irresistible tenor: 

Ah, the mist unrolled across the plain 
And hid from sight the open road 

Then he would get up and lean against the bar, his 
face lifted to the ceiling as he continued soulfully: 

Ah, whither, whither shall I go. 

How shall 1 the pathway know t 

His voice was small, but inexhaustible. With a silver 
thread he stitched through the dull, dark mutter of the 
tavern, and there was not a soul who was proof against 
the mournful words of the music, and its sobbing accents. 
Even the drunkest of them would become wonderingly 
serious, staring hard at the table in front of them, while 
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my own heart was nigh to bursting, brimming over with 
the powerful emotion always roused when fine music 
touches the depths of the soul. 

Silent as a church grew the tavern, with the singer a 
benevolent priest. He preached no sermon, but earnestly 
prayed for the whole human race, and gave utterance to 
all the griefs of this poor human life. And on every hand 
these bearded folk gazed at him, their childlike eyes 
blinking meditatively in their beastlike faces. Occasionally 
one of them would give a deep sigh, convincing testimony 
to the force of the song. At such moments it seemed to me 
that all people lived a false, artificial life, whereas the 
true life — ah, here it was! 

Off in one corner sat the pudgy-faced Lysukha, an un- 
bridled creature, shamelessly wanton. She had withdrawn 
her head into her beefy shoulders and was weeping, the 
tears quietly laving her brazen eyes. Sprawling over a 
table not far away was the sombre chorister Mitropolsky, 
a hirsute giant with a fathomless bass voice and enormous 
eyes in a sodden face — a man resembling an unfrocked 
priest. He would gaze at the glass of vodka on the table in 
front of him, pick it up, lift it to his lips, then replace it 
untouched, cautiously, noiselessly, somehow unable to 
drink it. 

And all the people in the tavern sat motionless, as 
though listening to something long forgotten, something 
very near and dear to their hearts. 

When, having finished his song, Kleshchov humbly sank 
down on the stool, the tavern keeper would hand him a 
glass of vodka and say with a smile of satisfaction: 

“Well done, to be sure! Though it’s more a tale than a 
song you sing, you’re a master at it, and that’s the truth. 
There’s none can deny it!” 

Unhurriedly Kleshchov would drink his vodka, clear his 
throat, and say: 

“As for singing, anyone can do that who has a voice, 
but I’m the only one who can reveal the soul of a 
song.” 

- “None of your bragging now!” 

“Let him who has nothing to brag of hold his tongue,” 
observed the singer unruffled, but with a note of stubborn- 
ness. 
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“You have a high opinion of yourself, Kleshchov!” 
exclaimed the tavern keeper in annoyance. 

“High as my soul; I can go no higher.” 

From his corner Mitropolsky roared: 

“How could you be expected to appreciate the singing 
of this ugly angel, you worms, you crawling things!” 

He was always at loggerheads with everyone, quarrel- 
ling and finding fault, for which he was beaten almost 
every Sunday by the singers or anyone else who could or 
cared to attack him. 

The tavern keeper loved Kleshchov’s songs, but despised 
the man. He complained about him to everyone, obviously 
seeking some means of insulting him or making fun of 
him. All the frequenters of the tavern, as well as Kle- 
shchov himself, were aware of this. 

“He’s a good singer, but conceited; needs to be taken 
down a peg,” was the tavern keeper’s opinion, and some 
of his patrons agreed with him. 

“There’s truth in that; he’s an uppity fellow!” 

“And whatever he has to be uppity about! God gave 
him his voice — he didn’t make it himself. And not much 
of a voice at that,” insisted the tavern keeper. 

“True enough, it’s not so much his voice as how he 
uses it,” joined in the others. 

One day when the singer, drained of song, had left 
the tavern, the keeper began pressing Lysukha: 

“You might try your hand at Kleshchov, Maria Yev- 
dokimovna — maul him a bit, eh? You could do it easy.” 

“If I was younger,” said the woman with a short 
laugh. 

“What are the young ones good for!” urged the man. 
“You’re the one to do it! It would do my heart good 
to see him slobbering over you! Give him the heart- 
ache! Wouldn’t he sing then though? Do try, Yevdoki- 
movna; you’ll have my thanks for it.” 

But she refused. She just kept sitting there, enor- 
mously fat, with lowered lids, playing with the fringe 
of her shawl, and saying in a listless monotone: 

“It’s a young one you need here. If I was younger 
now, I wouldn’t mind.” 

The tavern keeper kept trying to get Kleshchov 
drunk, but the latter, after singing two or three songs, 
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each one punctuated by a glass' of wine, -would painstak- 
ingly wind a knitted scarf about his throat, puli a cap over 
his tousled head, and leave. 

Often the tavern keeper would find competitors for Kle- 
shchov; on such occasions, when the saddler had finished 
singing and been duly praised, the keeper would remark 
with suppressed excitement: 

“By the by, there’s another singer here tonight. Come 
right over, friend ... be so kind!” 

Sometimes the newcomer would have a good voice, but 
I never heard any of Kleshchov’s rivals sing with his 
simplicity and fervour. 

“Hm, that’s very good, of course; you’ve got a voice, 
but as for the soul. . the tavern keeper would have to 
admit, not without regret. 

Everyone would laugh. 

“Looks like there’s no beating the saddler!” 

Kleshchov, gazing at everyone from under bristling red 
brows, would say to the tavern keeper with polite imper- 
turbability: 

“Try as you will, you’ll not find a singer the likes of 
me, for my talent is the gift of God.” 

“We’ve all come from God.” 

“You’ll never find one, not for all the wine in your 
shop.” 

A dark flush crept over the tavern keeper’s face, and 
he muttered: 

“We’ll see about that— we’ll see.” 

But Kleshchov kept insisting: 

“Singing’s none of your cockfights, you know.” 

“Who are you teaching?” 

“I’m not teaching; I’m just showing you: a song’s meant 
for the soul.” 

“Enough of this; let’s have the song instead.” 

“I’m always ready to sing, even in my sleep,” agreed 
Kleshchov, and with a slight cough he began. 

All the pettiness, all the dross of words and intentions, 
all that was vulgar and of the tavern, miraculously 
vanished like smoke; everyone was conscious of the fresh 
breath of another sort of life, a life that was pure and 
pensive, full of love and sorrow. 
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I envied the man; with all my heart I envied his talent 
and the power he wielded over people. And how wonder- 
fully he employed this power! I yearned to make the 
acquaintance of the saddler and to speak with him at 
length, but I lacked the courage to approach him, so 
strangely did he gaze about with his pale eyes which 
seemed to see no one. And there was something unpleasant 
about him which repulsed me, though I wanted to admire 
him not only when he sang. He had a disagreeable 
way of pulling down his cap like an old man, and osten- 
tatiously winding a red knitted scarf about his neck and 
saying: 

“It’s my sweety made this for me — a certain young 
lady. . . ” 

When he was not singing he would puff himself up im- 
portantly, rub his frostbitten nose, and give reluctant, 
monosyllabic answers when questioned. Once when I sat 
down next to him and asked him something, he answered, 
without so much as looking at me: 

“Get away, boy!” 

I liked Mitropolsky much better. On entering the tavern 
he would make for a comer with the lumbering gait of a 
person carrying a heavy burden. Kicking out a chair, he 
would slump into it, his elbows resting on the table, his 
great shaggy head on his hands. Without a word he would 
gulp down two or three glasses of vodka, smacking his lips 
so loud that everyone started and turned to look at him; 
he would stare back defiantly, his chin in his hands, his 
matted mane falling in wild profusion over his flushed, 
puffy face. 

“What are you looking at? What d'ye see?” he would 
suddenly burst forth. 

“It’s a goblin we see!” they would sometimes answer. 

There were evenings when he drank in silence, and as 
silently went away, dragging his heavy feet after him. But 
several times I heard him denouncing people in the man- 
ner of the prophet: 

“I am the incorruptible servant of the Lord, and as such 
do I condemn you, like Isaiah, of old. Woe to the city of 
Ariel, where thieves and malefactors do dwell in the 
loathsomeness of their lust! Woe to the ship of the earth 
sailing the waterways of the universe laden with poliu- 
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tion, which pollution is you, ye drunkards and gluttons, ye 
dregs of the earth! Your number is legion, oh ye accursed, 
yet the earth shall spurn your remains!” 

The resonance of his voice shook the window-panes, a 
thing which delighted his audience and set them to sing- 
ing his praises. 

“Can’t he lay it on, though, the shaggy old devil!” 

It was easy to make his acquaintance — one had only 
to treat him. He would be sure to order a decanter of 
vodka and a serving of liver with red pepper, things which 
he loved for the searing they gave his throat and stomach. 
When I asked him what books I should read, he snapped 
back viciously: 

“Why should you read?” 

But he softened on seeing how his question shocked me, 
and murmured: 

“Ever read Ecclesiastes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Read Ecclesiastes. That’s all. All the wisdom of 
the world’s written there, only your squareheads don’t 
understand it; nobody understands it. Who are you, a 
singer?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? You ought to sing. That’s the most stupid 
of all professions.” 

Someone at the next table said: 

“What about you — aren’t you a singer?” 

“Me? I’m a loafer. Well?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Naturally. Everybody knows there’s nothing in that 
dome of yours. And there’ll never be anything there. 
Amen!” 

He us<ed this tone with everybody, including me of 
course, although after I had treated him two or three 
times he softened toward me, even saying one day, in 
some surprise: 

“Whenever I look at you I try to understand who you 
are, what you are, and why. But you can go to the devil 
for all I care!” 

I could not find out his true opinion of Kleshchov. He 
listened to him with manifest pleasure, sometimes even 
smiling fondly, but he never sought to make his acquaint- 
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ance and would speak of him gruffly and contemptuously: 

“He’s a clown! He knows how to breath and under- 
stands what he’s singing, blit still he’s an ass!” 

“Why?” 

“Because he was born one.” 

I would have enjoyed speaking to him when he was 
sober, but at such moments he only grunted and looked 
about with clouded, miserable eyes. From someone I 
learned that this man, drunk for the rest of his days, had 
once studied at the Kazan Academy and might have be- 
come a priest. At first I had discredited the story, but one 
day while talking to him, I happened to mention the 
name of Bishop Chrisanth. 

“Chrisanth?” said Mitropolsky, with a toss of his head. 
“I know him. He was my teacher and benefactor. That 
was in Kazan, at the Academy — I remember. Chrisanth 
means ‘golden flower’ as has been truly stated by Pamva 
Berynda. He was indeed golden, Chrisanth!” 

“And who was Pamva Berynda?” I asked, but Mitro- 
polsky replied curtly: 

“That’s none of your business.” 

When I reached home I wrote in my notebook: “Be 
sure to read ‘Pamva Berynda’.” For some reason I got the 
notion that Berynda would answer all the questions 
troubling my soul. 

The chorister loved to use bizarre names and unusual 
combinations of words. This annoyed me. 

“Life is no Anisia!” he once said. 

“Who is Anisia?” I asked. 

“An anodyne,” he replied, amused by my perplexity. 

The use of such words and the fact that he had studied 
at the Academy led me to think that he had a great store 
of knowledge, and it was vexing that he should speak so 
reluctantly and so mystifyingly. Perhaps I did not know 
how to approach him. 

Yet he left his mark on my soul. I liked the drunken 
boldness of his denunciations, made in the manner of the 
prophet Isaiah: 

“Oh, filth and stench of this earth!” he would roar. 
“Now are the wicked exalted, and the righteous cast 
down. But sogn will dawn the judgment day, and then it 
will be too late, too late!” 
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On hearing this despairing cry I would recall “That’s 
Fine”, and the washwoman Natalya, so grievously doomed, 
and Queen Margot, wreathed in clouds of unclean 
gossip. Already I had things to remember! . . . 

My brief acquaintance with this man came to a curious 
end. 

One spring day I met him in the fields near a soldiers’ 
camp. He was walking alone, terribly bloated, nodding 
his head like a camel. 

“Taking the air?” he asked hoarsely. “Let’s do it togeth- 
er. I’m also out for a stroll. I’m a sick man, friend, indeed 
I am.” 

We walked along in silence for a while, and suddenly 
we caught sight of a man at the bottom of a pit. He 
was sitting slumped over against the wall, his coat 
jerked up over one ear as though he had tried to pull it 
off. 

“Drunk!” decided the chorister, stopping to look. 

But on the young grass not far away lay a large revolv- 
er and the man’s cap and an unfinished bottle of vodka, 
up to the neck in grass. The man’s face was buried in the 
collar of his coat, as though in shame. 

For a minute we stood without a word, and then Mitro- 
polsky planted his feet wide apart and said: 

“Shot himself.” 

I had immediately seen that the man was dead rather 
than drunk, but it was so unexpected that I resisted the 
idea. I remember feeling neither fear nor pity as I gazed 
at the large, smooth skull and the blue ear poking above 
the coat collar. It was hard to believe that a person could 
kill himself on such a balmy spring day. 

Mitropolsky briskly rubbed his unshaven cheeks, as 
though he were cold, and rasped: 

“Oldish. Wife must have left him, or else he got into 
difficulties with money.” 

He sent me to town to fetch the police while he himself 
sat down on the edge of the pit, his legs hanging over, 
his seedy coat pulled tightly about his shoulders. As soon 
as I had informed the police of the suicide I ran back, but 
by that time the chorister had drunk up the remains of 
the suicide’s vodka. On seeing me he brandished the empty 
bottle in the air. 
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“Here’s what was his undoing!” he shouted, and hurled 
the bottle to the ground, smashing it to bits. 

A policeman came running at my heels, glanced into 
the pit, took off his cap, and when he had crossed himself 
hesitantly, turned to the chorister: 

“Who are you?” 

“None of your business.” 

After brief consideration, the policeman said more 
politely: 

“How’s that now — a dead man lying here, and you 
drunk. ...” 

“I’ve been drunk for twenty years!” said the chorister 
proudly, thumping himself on the chest. 

I was certain they would arrest him for drinking up 
the vodka. Some other people came running from the 
town, while a stern-visaged police officer rode up in a 
droshky. He climbed down into the pit and lifted the 
man’s coat to get a look at his face. 

“Who was the first to find him?” 

“I was,” said Mitropolsky. 

The police officer shot him a glance, and suddenly 
drawled, with menace in his voice: 

“Ah'; glad to see you, my fine man!” 

Onlookers gathered, a couple of dozen of them; pant- 
ing and excited, they gazed into the pit and circled about 
the edge. Someone shouted: 

“He’s a clerk from our street, I know him!” 

The chorister stood swaying in front of the police of- 
ficer, arguing inarticulately, shouting hoarsely. The officer 
gave him a push in the chest which caused him to lurch 
and sit down. Unhurriedly the first policeman took out 
a rope and tied the chorister’s hands, held submis- 
sively behind his back, while the officer fumed at the 
crowd: 

“Get away from here, you ragamuffins!” 

Still another policeman with moist red eyes and a mouth 
flapping for breath came running up, seized the ends of 
the rope binding the chorister’s hands, and quietly led 
him away into town. 

Utterly crushed, I too left the field. My memory re- 
echoed with the words, like a raven’s harsh cawing: 

“Woe to the city of Ariel!” 
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Nor could I rid my mind of the sad picture of the police- 
man unhurriedly pulling the rope out of his pocket while 
the grim prophet meekly thrust his hairy red hands behind 
his back as though repeating the gesture for the thou- 
sandth time 

Later I learned that the prophet was exiled. And not 
long afterward Kleshchov also disappeared. Having made 
a gainful marriage, he went to live in the country, where 
he opened a saddler’s shop. . . . 

But before his departure my master, to whom I had 
often praised the saddler’s singing, had said to me: 

“I must go to the tavern to hear him.” 

One day he did so, and sat at a table opposite me, 
wide-eyed, his brows raised in astonishment. 

All the way to the tavern he had teased me, and even 
after we entered he kept poking fun at me and the other 
patrons and the stifling odours. When the saddler began 
to sing he gave a supercilious smile and started pouring 
himself a glass of beer. But he stopped halfway and 
said: 

“Humph! . . . What the devil!” 

Gently, and with a trembling hand, he replaced the 
bottle and began to listen. 

“You’re right, brother,” he said with a sigh when Kle- 
shchov had finished. “He knows how to sing, damn it all. 
He’s even made me sweat.” 

Once more the saddler sang, throwing back his head, 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling: 

Through the fields a lonely maiden made her way. 

From the rich mens houses she had come away . 

“Yes, he can sing,” muttered my master, with a short 
laugh and a shake of his head. 

Kleshchov went on trilling like a flute: 

Then the maiden tqld the stranger wearily: 

No one needs a homeless orphan girl like me. 

“He’s a wonder!” whispered my master, blinking his 
reddened eyes. “God damn it! He’s a wonder!” 

I watched him, my heart filled with gladness, while 
the sad words of the song rose victorious above the noise 
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of the tavern, growing ever stronger, more beautiful, more 
soulful: 

Not a friend in all our hamlet do I own , 

When the young folks all make gay , I sit alone , 

Not a swain in all the hamlet finds me fair, 

For I lack the pretty clothes to make me fair . 

An old widower would take me for his wife, 

But I never will agree to such a life 


My master wept without shame. He sat with bowed 
head, snuffling loudly, letting the tears drip down on to 
his knees. 

After the third song he said, deeply moved: 

“I can’t sit here .any longer — no air — these damn smells 
— come along home!” 

But once out in the street his mood changed. 

“The devil with it all, Peshkov! Let’s go to the hotel 
and have something to eat! I don’t feel like going home!” 

Without bickering over the price, he climbed into a 
sleigh and sat silent until we reached the hotel, where he 
took a table in a corner and immediately began to speak 
softly, frequently glancing about, roused by some deep 
hurt: 

“That old goat took the wind out of me — put me in the 
blackest mood ever. Listen, you read a lot and think about 
things — how the devil can you explain this? Here I’ve 
been living along, year after year, forty of them behind 
me, with a wife and children, and not a soul in the world 
to talk to. Come moments when I think I just have to 
pour out my soul to somebody, to say all there is to say, 
and — no one to say it to! If you tell it to her — the wife, 
that is — it don’t reach her. What’s it to her? She’s got her 
children, the house, her cares. She’s outside my soul. Your 
wife’s your friend till the first baby comes . . . that’s how 
it is. And in general, my wife — well, you can see for 
yourself — no fun with her — just a lump of flesh, damn it 
all! Ah, brother, what a heartache!” 

Convulsively he drank down the cold, bitter beer and 
sat on in silence, ruffling his long hair, until he began to 
speak again: 
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“On the whole, brother, people are bastards. I see you 
like to talk to those muzhiks— about this and that— I un- 
derstand very well how wrong things are, how rotten they 
are— that’s true, brother. All those men are thieves. But 
do you think your words touch them? Not the slightest 
bit. Take Pyotr and Osip — they’re rotters. They come to 
tell me everything you say— even if it’s about me. Well, 
how do you like that?” 

I was too taken aback to answer. 

“There you are!” said my master with a short laugh. 
“That was a good idea of yours, to go to Persia. At least 
you wouldn’t understand what people were saying there— 
a foreign tongue. But in your own tongue — nothing but 
muck.” 

“Does Osip tell you what I say?” I asked. 

“Of course. Are you surprised? He tells me more than 
anybody else, windbag that he is. He’s a sly fox, brother. 
No, Peshkov, words don’t touch people. The truth? Who 
the hell wants to hear it? It’s like snow in the autumn- 
falls in the mud and melts. Nothing left but more mud. 
You’d do better to hold your tongue.” 

He drank down his beer, glass after glass, and spoke 
faster and more resentfully, without growing drunk: 

“The saying goes: Silence is golden, words are dross. 
Ekh, brother — it’s a sad and lonely life! It was true what 
he sang: Not a friend in all our hamlet do I own ” 

With a glance about him, he lowered his voice: 

“I almost found a kindred spirit not long ago — met a 
woman here, a widow— that is, her husband was sentenced 
to Siberia for counterfeiting — he’s still here in prison. 
Well, I made her acquaintance — she hadn’t a kopek to 

her name — so she decided — you know A matchmaker 

introduced us. I took one look at her — what a sweet little 
thing she was! A real beauty — so young, so pretty! So I 
started seeing her— once, twice— and then I said to her: 
How’s that, I said, your husband in prison and you not 
keeping to the straight and narrow? Why should you go 
off to Siberia with him? You see she was planning to fol- 
low him into exile. And she says to me: Whatever he is, 
she says, he’s good enough for me because I love him. 
Maybe it’s for my sake he did wrong, and it’s for his sake 
I’m doing this with you. He needs money, she says. He’s 
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a gentleman and is used to living decent. If I was alone, 
she says, I’d live honest. You’re a good man too, and I’ve 
grown fond of you, she says, but you mustn’t talk about 
this to me any more Damn it all! ... I gave her every- 

thing I had with me— something over eighty rubles, and I 
said to her: Forgive me, I said, but I can’t see you any 
more, I just can’t do it. And I went away, just like 
that. . . .’’ 

After a pause, during which he grew drunk and seemed 
to collapse all at once, he muttered: 

“I was with her six times You can’t imagine what 

that was like! I went up to her apartment another six 
times I guess, but hadn’t the courage to go in — couldn’t 
make myself. Now she’s gone away ” 

He placed his hands on the table and started drum- 
ming with his fingers. 

“I hope to God I never meet her again,” he whispered. 
“God forbid! That would be the end of everything! Come 
along home — come on!” 

We went out, he stumbling and muttering: 

“Now, you see, brother ” 

I was not surprised by what he had told me. For some 
time I had sensed that something unusual was happening 
to him. 

But I was greatly depressed by his views on life, and 
especially by what he had said about Osip. 

XX 

For three summers I served as an overseer in the dead 
city, among empty buildings, watching the workmen dis- 
mantle the clumsy stone stalls every autumn and put them 
up every spring. 

My master made sure that I earned the five rubles he 
paid me. If a new floor was to be laid in one of the shops, 

I had to remove the earth of the whole surface to the 
depth of about two feet. Unskilled labourer^ were paid a 
ruble for such a job; I was paid nothing. But while busy 
at this, I could not keep my eye on the carpenters, who 
took advantage of the situation to unscrew the locks and 
knobs off the doors and make other petty thefts. 

Both workmen and contractors tried in every way to 
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deceive me, stealing almost openly, as though submitting 
to some pressing necessity. They never became angry 
when I caught them, but would say in astonishment: 

“You strain yourself for those five rubles of yours as 
if they was twenty! Makes a person laugh to watch 
you!” 

I pointed out to my master that in economising a ruble 
on me, he lost much more, but he only replied with a 
wink: 

“Don’t try to fool me!” 

I realised that he suspected me of cooperating with the 
thieves, and this, without offending me, made me con- 
temptuous of him. Such was the order of things. Everyone 
stole, and my master himself had no scruples about an- 
nexing another’s property. 

When the fair was over he would go through the shops 
to see what repairs were needed; often he would come 
upon forgotten samovars, dishes, rugs, scissors, and some- 
times even boxes and crates with goods in them. He would 
say with a short laugh: 

“Make a list of these things and put them in the store- 
house.” 

From the storehouse he would have certain articles de- 
livered to his own home, asking me to make new copies of 
the list with these articles omitted.. 

I had no love for property and did not wish to own 
anything; even books were a burden. My only possessions 
were a little volume of Beranger and the songs of Heine. 
I wanted to buy Pushkin, but the cantankerous old man 
who was the only second-hand book dealer in town asked 
too much for it. I disliked the furniture, rugs, mirrors, 
and other things which crowded my master’s flat. They 
irritated me with their clumsy bulk and the odour of stain 
and varnish they exuded. In general I disliked my em- 
ployers’ rooms, which reminded me of trunks stuffed with 
all sort of rubbish. All the more revolting was it, then, to 
see my master cart home other people’s things, adding to 
the superfluity about him. Queen Margot’s flat had also 
been crowded with furniture, but at least it had been beau- 
tiful. 

Life itself seemed to me disjointed, incongruous, with 
too much that was obviously senseless. Here we were 
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repairing stalls which would only be submerged by the 
spring floods, causing floors to bulge and doors to 
sag. When the water fell, the beams would rot. 
Year after year, over a period of dozens of years, the 
fair grounds were flooded, the buildings and pavements 
damaged. These annual inundations caused enormous 
losses, and everyone knew they would never cease of 
themselves. 

Every spring the breaking up of the ice tore away 
barges and dozens of small boats. People would sigh and 
groan and build new boats which the breaking up of the 
ice would only tear away again. How could people go on 
revolving in such a vicious circle! 

When I asked Osip about this he seemed surprised, and 
laughed at me. 

“Look at the crow, how he’s crowing! What does it 
matter? What do you care?” 

Then he replied more seriously, without, however, 
extinguishing the little sparkle of derision in his blue 
eyes, which were unusually clear for his age: 

“You’re smart to notice things like that! Maybe it’s 
none of your business, but again, maybe you’ll make good 
use of it some day. Here’s something else for you to 
notice. . . 

And he went on pouring out dry little words inter- 
spersed with folk sayings, unexpected comparisons, and 
witticisms: 

“Here’s people complaining: too little land, and the 
Volga tearing the banks away every spring, carrying the 
earth out into midstream to make shallows; and here’s 
others complaining: the Volga’s gone shallow! Spring 
freshets and summer rains dig gullies, and down goes the 
land into the Volga again!” 

He spoke without regret or complaint, as though revel- 
ling in his knowledge of the charges brought against life, 
and while his words corroborated my own thoughts, they 
were hard to hear. 

“And there’s another thing — fires.” 

I knew that not a summer passed but the forests beyond 
the Volga burned; every July the sky was veiled in saf- 
fron smoke, while a lowering, rayless sun stared down at 
the earth like a sore eye. 
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“Forests— they’re nothing,” said Osip. “The forests be- 
long to the gentles or the tsar; muzhiks own no forests. 
When cities burn down, that’s no great evil either— the 
rich live in cities, and there’s no pitying the rich. But 
take the towns and villages— how many villages burn 
down during a summer! At least "a hundred, and that’s 
a real loss!” 

He gave a quiet laugh. 

“We’ve got pains, but no brains. You and I can see 
that the benefit of a man’s labour doesn’t go to himself 
or the land, but to fire and water!” 

“Why are you laughing?” 

“Wliy not? You can’t drown a fire with tears, and they 
only swell a flood.” 

I was convinced that this comely old man was the wisest 
person I had ever met, but I could not discover his likes 
and dislikes. 

As I pondered over this, he continued to feed my fire 
with chips of words: 

“Just look how wasteful of strength people are— of 
their own and others’! Take how your master wears you 
out. Or the harm vodka does. There’s no calculating it— 
too great for even a learned mind to grasp. If a hut burns 
down,. you can build another, but if a good man goes to 
his ruin, there’s no righting it. Ardalion, for example, or 
Grigori. Just look how that muzhik went up in smoke. 
He’s not of the brightest, Grigori, but he’s a soulful mu- 
zhik! Might’ve been a haystack, the way he flared up. The 
women attacked him like worms after a corpse.” 

“Why do you tell my master everything I say?” I asked 
him, merely out of curiosity, without any hard feelings. 

And he replied simply, even gently: 

“So’s. he’ll know what harmful thoughts you have; it’s 
up to him to teach you; who’ll do it if your master don’t? 
It’s not out of malice I tell him, but out of pity for you. 
You’re not a stupid lad, but there’s a demon stirring things 
up in that head .of yours. If you steal something, I’ll keep 
mum about it; if you go with the girls — still I’m mum; 
and I’ll not say a word if you get drunk. But I’ll always 
tell your master about those brazen ideas of yours, so you 
may as well know it.” 

“I’ll not talk to you any more.” 
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He was silent awhile, picking at some tar on the palm 
of his hand, and then he looked at me fondly and 
said: 

“Yes you will; you’re lying. Who else will you talk to? 
There’s nobody else.” 

In spite of his neatness and cleanness, Osip at this mo- 
ment seemed to resemble the stoker Yakov, so indifferent 
was he to everyone and everything. 

Sometimes he reminded me of the dogmatist Pyotr 
Vasilyev, sometimes of the drayman Pyotr, at qfher times 
he seemed to have something in common with my grand- 
father — in one way or another he resembled all the old 
men I had ever known. All of them were amazingly in- 
teresting old men, but I felt that it would be hard and 
disgusting to live with them. They seemed to eat into 
your soul and corrode your heart with their wise precepts. 
Was Osip a good man? No. A bad man? No. He was 
clever — that I clearly saw. But while marvelling at the 
versatility of his mind, I realised that his way of think- 
ing had a deadening effect on me and was in every way 
antagonistic to my own. 

Dark thoughts began to seethe within me: 

“All people are alien to each other, in spite of fond 
words and smiles; all are alien. And no one, it seems, is 
bound to life with strong bonds of love. Granny alone 
truly loves life and people. Granny, and wonderful Queen 
Margot.” 

Sometimes these and similar thoughts piled up into 
dark clouds, making life cheerless and stifling. But what 
other sort of life was there? How could I escape? There 
was not even anyone but Osip with whom I could speak, 
and I turned to him ever more often. 

He listened with evident interest to my ardent outpour- 
ings, asking me questions, finding things out, and then 
saying calmly: 

“The woodpecker’s a stubborn bird, but not fearful; 
nobody’s afraid of it. With all my heart I advise you to 
enter a monastery. There you can live until you come of 
age, comforting the faithful with fine words. Peace of mind 
for you; profit for the monks. With all my heart I advise 
you to do this. I’m afraid you’re not able to cope with 
this world.” 
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I had no wish to enter a monastery, but I felt that I was 
lost in a labyrinth of the incomprehensible. I longed for 
relief. Life was like an autumn woods with the mush- 
rooms gone, leaving me with nothing to do in an empti- 
ness where every nook and cranny was only too familiar. 

I did not drink vodka or court the girls— -these two 
means of intoxicating the soul were substituted for me by 
books. But the more I read, the harder it became to go 
on living in the empty, senseless manner in which most 
people appeared to live. 

I had just turned fifteen, but there were times when I 
felt old. My heart seemed to have grown swollen and 
heavy with all I had lived through, all I had read and 
pondered so distractedly. The reservoir of my impressions 
was like a dark lumber-room stuffed with a multiplicity 
of things I had neither the strength nor the ability to 
sort. 

And the weight of these impressions, despite their num- 
ber, did not make me firm, but rocked and unsettled me 
like water in a shaky vessel. 

I despised complaints, misery and unwholesomeness, 
while the sight of brutality — blood, blows, even oral abuse 
— roused in me an instinctive repulsion; this easily became 
transformed into a cold fury, and I would fight like a 
wild beast, only to suffer cruel pangs of remorse after- 
wards. 

There were times when, seized by such an impassioned 
desire to flay someone’s tormentor, I would fling myself 
blindly into a broil. To this very day I am overwhelmed 
by grief and shame on recalling these fits of despair born 
of impotence. 

Two beings dwelt within me: one of them, having seen 
too much of filth and loathsomeness, had become chas- 
tened. Life’s dreadful humdrum had made him sceptical 
and suspicious, and he looked with helpless compassion 
upon all people, including himself. This individual longed 
to lead a quiet, retired life far away from cities and peo- 
ple. He dreamed of going to Persia, of entering a monas- 
tery, of living in a forester’s hut or the lodge of a railway 
guard, or becoming a night watchman somewhere on the 
outskirts of town. The fewer the people and the more 
remote, the better, 
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The other individual, baptised by the holy spirit of 
wise and truthful books, realised that life’s dreadful hum- 
drum exerted a ruthless power which might easily lop off 
his head or crush him under a grimy heel. And so he sum- 
moned all his strength in self-defence, baring his teeth, 
clenching his fists, ever ready for a fight or an argument. 
His love and his pity found expression in action, and, as 
became the gallant hero of a French novel, he would 
unsheathe his sword and strike a fighting pose at the 
slightest provocation 

At that time I had a vicious enemy — the porter of one 
of the brothels on Malaya Pokrovskaya Street. I had first 
made his acquaintance one morning on my way to the fair 
grounds, when I had seen him removing a girl in a drunk- 
en stupor from a cab. Grabbing her by the legs, from 
which the stockings had rolled down, he jerked, at her 
obscenely, baring her body to the waist, grunting and 
laughing and spitting on her, while the girl, dishevelled, 
unseeing, with hanging lips, slid down jerk by jerk; her 
limp arms, seemingly unsocketed, trailed above her head, 
which struck the seat of the carriage, then the step, filially 
the pavement. 

The izvozchik whipped up his horse and drove away, 
while the porter, picking up the girl’s legs like wagon 
shafts, dragged her along the pavement. I rushed at him 
in a mad frenzy, but fortunately for me I either threw 
down or accidentally dropped the sevenfoot level I had 
been carrying, thus saving both the porter and myself 
serious consequences. Dashing into him at full speed, I 
knocked him down, leaped up on to the porch and gave 
the bell a desperate tug, in response to which some wild- 
looking people came running. Incapable of explaining 
anything, I recovered my instrument and rushed away. 

Down on the river road I caught up with the izvozchik . 
He glanced down at me from the height of his box and said 
approvingly: 

' “You fixed him fine.” 

Angrily I asked him why he had aIlowed°the porter to 
treat the girl so shamelessly. 

“The hell with her,” he replied with unruffled^ con- 
tempt. “The gentlemen paid me when they put her in the 
cab. That’s all I care about.” 
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“But what if he had killed her?” 

.“It’s not so easy to kill her kind,” he remarked with 
the assurance of one who made a speciality of killing off 
drunken strumpets. 

After that I met the porter almost every morning. 
Whenever I came down the street he would be sweeping 
the sidewalk or sitting on the steps as though waiting for 
me. As I approached he would get up, roil up his sleeves, 
and say threateningly: 

“Now I’ll smash your mug for you all right!” 

He was something over forty, small and bowlegged, 
with a belly like that of a pregnant woman. There he 
would stand laughing at me, and to my dismay his eyes 
had a kindly, good-natured twinkle. Unskilled at fight- 
ing, and with arms shorter than mine, he would surrender 
after two or three attacks, backing up against the fence 
and gasping in wonderment: 

“Wait a second, you wildcat!” 

I grew sick of these fights and said to him one day: 

“Listen, you fool, leave me alone, will you?” 

“Why did you start fighting?” he asked reproach- 
fully. 

I asked him why he had abused the girl. 

“What do you care? Do you pity her?” 

“Of course I do.” 

After a short pause, he wiped his lips and said: 

“Do you pity cats too?” 

“Yes I do.” 

Then he said: 

“You’re a fool and a liar! Just wait, I’ll show you!” 

I had to take this street, it being the shortest route to 
work. But I began to get up earlier in the morning so as 
to avoid meeting the porter. Despite my efforts, a few 
days later I saw him sitting on the steps stroking a grey 
cat lying in his lap. When I was within three steps of 
him he jumped up, grabbed the cat by the hind legs and 
banged its head with such force against a stone post that 
I was splashed with the warm blood. Then he tossed it at 
my feet, took his stand in the gateway, and said: 

“WeH?” 

What was I to do? We rolled about the yard like two 
dogs; later, stunned with misery, I flung myself down 
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among the weeds along the road, biting my lips to keep 
from screaming or sobbing. I recall this with a shudder 
of repugnance, amazed that I did not go mad or commit 
murder. 

Why should I recount anything so loathsome? So that 
you may know, gentle reader, that this is not a thing of 
the past! You enjoy invented terrors, you take pleasure in 
reading tales of horror, you are not averse to having your 
senses pleasantly tickled by harrowing fantasies. But I 
have known true horrors, the horrors of everyday life, 
and I hold it my right to tickle your senses unpleasantly 
by recounting them to you, that you may know exactly 
where you live and how you live. 

It is a base and filthy life that all of us lead, and none 
can deny it. 

Loving mankind as I do, and shrinking from causing 
pain, I see that we must not be sentimental, nor conceal 
the grim truth in bright verbiage and pretty lies. We must 
stand closer to life, closer! And we must pour into it all 
the goodness and humanity contained in our hearts and 
minds. 

I was particularly outraged by the accepted attitude 
toward women. My reading had taught me that life held 
nothing finer or more meaningful than a woman. This 
view had been confirmed by my grandmother and her 
tales about the Virgin and Vasilissa the Wise; by the un- 
fortunate washwoman Natalya; and by those hundreds 
and thousands of smiles and glances with which I had seen 
women, the mothers of life, beautify an existence only too 
wanting in joy and love. 

The books of Turgenev sang the glory of women, and 
my Queen remained for me the incarnation of all the good 
things I had learned about them— a treasure of knowledge 
to which Heine and Turgenev had lavishly contri- 
buted. 

On returning home from the fair grounds I would often 
stop on a hill beside the Kremlin wall to watch the sun 
sink below the Volga, leaving flaming rivers streaming 
down the sky, while my beloved terrestrial river grew 
darkly purple. At such moments I sometimes felt that the 
earth was an enormous convict barge, or a pig being pulled 
along on some invisible rope. 
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But more often my thoughts turned to the vastness of 
the earth, to those other cities about which I had read in 
books, and to those strange lands where people lived dif- 
ferently. Books by foreign authors pictured a life more 
clean and desirable and less onerous than that which slow- 
ly and monotonously revolved about me. This calmed my 
fears and roused insistent hopes that a better way of life 
was possible. 

And I kept thinking that some day I would meet a wise 
and simple person who would lead me out on to a broad, 
bright highway. 

One day as I sat on a bench beside the Kremlin wall, I 
was joined by Uncle Yakov. I did not notice him ap- 
proach, nor did I immediately recognise him. Although 
we had been living in the same town for many years, we 
rarely met, and then only briefly and by chance. 

“You’ve been sprouting up,” he said jokingly, giving 
me a little push, and we began to talk together like peo- 
ple who are not relatives, but have long known each other. 

Granny had told me that Uncle Yakov had squandered 
all his means. For a while he had been the warder’s as- 
sistant at a prison colony, but this had come to a sad end. 
When the warder was ill, Uncle Yakov had held gay 
parties for the convicts at his own flat. When this was 
discovered, he was dismissed and prosecuted on the charge 
of having set the convicts free at night. None of them 
had run away, but one had been caught in an attempt to 
strangle a deacon. The investigation dragged along for 
considerable time but never reached court — the convicts 
and prison guards managed to spare my kindhearted 
uncle such a disgrace. Now he was not working, but was 
supported by his son, who sang in the Rukavishnikov 
church choir, a famous one at that time. He spoke strange- 
ly about his son: 

“He’s become very serious of late, and very important. 
A soloist. He gets huffy if I’m late with the samovar or 
brushing his clothes. A very neat lad. And clean in his 
habits.” 

My uncle himself, who now looked old, was dirty and 
shabby and somehow pithy. His gay curls had thinned, 
his ears stuck out, and a network of red veins covered the 
whites of his eyes and the silky skin of his beardless 
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cheeks. He spoke jestingly, but he seemed to have some- 
thing in his mouth that impeded his speech, though his 
teeth were sound. 

I was glad of the opportunity to speak with a person 
who knew how to be gay, who had seen much and must 
know many things. I well remembered his bold, comical 
songs and what grandfather had said of him: 

“A David at singing, an Absalom at work!” 

The more respectable townsfolk went promenading past 
us along the boulevard: officers and officials and fluffy 
young ladies. My uncle was wearing a shabby coat, a 
battered cap, and rusty-looking boots, and he shrank back 
on the bench, obviously ashamed of his appearance. We 
went to one of the taverns above the Pochainsky Gully 
where we took a table at a window overlooking the mar- 
ket place. 

“Remember how you sang: 

A beggar hung up his pants to dry, 

Another beggar stole them ” 

As I repeated the words of the song, I sensed their irony 
for the first time, and it seemed to me that my seemingly 
gay uncle was really barbed and bitter. 

But he only replied pensively, as he poured himself a 
glass of vodka: 

“Ah yes, I’ve lived my life and had my fun, but not 
enough of it. That wasn’t my song. It was written by 
one of the teachers at the seminary — what was his name 
now? I’ve forgotten. We were great friends, him and me. 
But he drank himself to death — froze out in the cold. The 
number of people I’ve seen drink themselves to . death! 
Past counting! Do you drink? Don’t. Wait awhile. Do 
you often see your grandfather? A mournful old man. 
Seems he’s grown feeble-minded.” 

After a drink or two he perked up, squared his shoul- 
ders, seemed to grow younger, and began to speak with 
more animation. 

I asked him about the affair with the convicts. 

“So you’ve heard about it?” he inquired. Lowering his 
voice and glancing about, he said: 

“What if they were convicts? I’m not their judge. I 
could see they were people like the rest of us, so I said 
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to them: come on, brothers, let’s live together friendly, 
let’s have some fun, as the song goes: 

Let's be gay in spite of Fate , 

Fill our journey here is done , 

A fool is he who bows to grief; 

We shall live for joy and fun!" 

With a laugh he glanced out the window at the darken- 
ing gully, with the row of trade stalls along the bottom. 

“Of course they were glad — it was dull in that prison,” 
he went on, stroking his moustaches. “So when roll call 
was over, they’d come visit me; food, vodka; sometimes 
mine, sometimes theirs, and Mother Russia off on a lark! 
I love a song and a dance, and there were some fine sing- 
ers and dancers among them. Very fine indeed. You 
wouldn’t believe it! Half of them in chains. Well, you 
can’t dance in chains, so I permitted them to take them 
off, that’s the truth. They could do it themselves, without 
the blacksmith. Clever people, very clever indeed. But 
it’s all nonsense about my setting them free to go stealing 
in the town. Nobody could prove such a thing.” 

He fell silent and sat gazing down into the gully where 
the second-hand dealers were closing up their shops with 
a rattle of bolts, a screeching of locks, and a thumping 
of falling boards. Then he went on, with a merry 
wink: 

“If the truth’s to be told, one of them really did go out 
nights, but he wasn’t in chains — just a local thief from 
Nizhni-Novgorod. He had a mistress living nearby, on 
the Pechorka River. And the fuss with the deacon was 
just an accident. He took the deacon for a merchant. It 
happened on a stormy winter night — everybody in great- 
coats; who could tell a deacon from a merchant?” 

This struck me funny, and he too laughed as he added: 

“Of course he couldn’t tell.” 

Suddenly, and with strange facility, my uncle’s mood 
switched to anger. He pushed away his plate, made a wry 
face, and muttered, lighting a cigarette: 

“They rob each other, then catch each other, and send 
each other off to prison, or to hard labour in Siberia. But 
why drag me in? Spit on it all! I have my own soul to 
look after.” 
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Before me rose the vision of the shaggy stoker. He too 
was fond of saying “spit on it!” and he too was named 
Yakov. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked my uncle 
gently. 

“Did you feel sorry for those convicts?” 

“It’s easy to feel sorry for them. Such fine fellows. Very 
fine indeed! Sometimes I’d look at them and think: I’m 
not fit to black your boots, and here I am, your keeper. 
Smart devils, and foxy.” 

The wine and the reminiscences had again stimulated 
him pleasantly; placing his elbows on the window-sill and 
waving a yellow hand with a cigarette between the fin- 
gers, he continued in a lively tone: 

“If you’d ever heard how one of them talked! A one- 
eyed fellow he was, an engraver and watchmaker, arrested 
for counterfeiting and tried to escape. Always flaring up 
like a torch. He sang like a bird. Explain this to me, he 
woufd say: why can the mint coin money, and I can’t, eh? 
Go ahead and explain. Nobody could explain. Nobody, 
not even me. And me their keeper! Then there was 
another, a famous Moscow thief — quiet, and clean, and 
something of a dandy; he always spoke very polite. Peo- 
ple, says he, work till they drop, and I have no desire to 
do such a thing. I tried it once, says he — worked my 
finger tips off, and what for? A mere pittance. Drink a 
thimbleful, lose a trifle at cards, slip a mite to a woman 
for her fondling, and there you are again, broke and 
hungry. No, says he, I’m not playing that game!” 

Uncle Yakov leaned low over the table as he went on, 
red to the roots of his hair, and so excited that his tiny 
ears twitched: 

“They’re no fools, brother. They take the right view 
of things. To hell with' all this bother! Take me, for in- 
stance: what’s my life been like? It’s shameful even to 
recall it. Everything good taken in spurts and underhand. 
Earned grief, stolen pleasure. My father shouting don’t 
do this, and my wife shouting don’t do that, and I myself 
scared to break my neck over a ruble. So life slipped past, 
and here I am in my old age, flunkey to my son. Why try 
to hide it? I serve him humble, brother, and he goes yell- 
ing at me like a true gentleman. He calls me ‘father’, but 
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it sounds to me like ‘flunkey’. Is that what I got born for, 
what I went through it all for, to end up as flunkey to my 
own son? But even if it wasn’t like this — what did 
I live for? How much pleasure did I ever get out of 
life?” 

I was not listening very attentively. Falteringly, and 
with no thought of an answer, I said: 

“1 don’t know how to go on living either. . . .” 

He snorted. 

“Humph! Who does? I’ve never met anybody who 
knew! People just go on living, by habit. . . 

Once more a note of anger and injury crept into his 
voice: 

“There was another fellow from Orel — sent up for 
rape — he came from the gentles and was a marvellous 
dancer. He used to make folks laugh with his song about 
Vanka: 


Round the graveyard Vanka walks , 
With a very sober face . 

Vanka , Vanka, why walk here f 
Cant you find a better place? 


“But it’s my opinion there’s nothing funny about that 
song. It’s the living truth! Wriggle and squirm, but 
there’s no escaping the graveyard. And when I reach it, 
I won’t give a damn whether I was a convict or a war- 
der.” 

Tired of speaking, he drank up his vodka and cocked 
one eye at the empty glass like a bird, smoking in silence, 
the smoke curling through his moustaches. 

The stonemason Pyotr, who in no way resembled Uncle 
Yakov, had been fond of saying: “Try as a man will 
and hope as he may, he’ll only come to a grave and a 
coffin.” And how many folk sayings expressed the same 
idea! 

I had no desire to ask my uncle anything else. I pitied 
him and felt depressed in his company. I could not help 
remembering his gay songs and the ring of his guitar, 
weaving joy through the gloom. Nor had I forgotten the 
merry Tsiganok. No, I had not forgotten him, and as I 
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gazed at the crumpled figure of Uncle Yakov I couldn’t 
help wondering if he remembered how he had crushed 
Tsiganok with the cross. 

But I did not ask him. 

I glanced down into the gully, now brimming with 
August mist. From its depths rose the fragrance of apples 
and melons. Lanterns flashed along the narrow road lead- 
ing up to the town, and everything about me was poi- 
gnantly familiar: this whistle came from the steamer bound 
for Rybinsk; that, from the steamer to Perm 

“Ah, well — I must be going,” said my uncle. 

At the door of the tavern he shook my hand and said 
jestingly: 

“Don’t go moping now; you seem to be moping. Cheer 
up; you’re young yet. Remember: ‘Let’s be gay in spite 
of Fate.’ Well, good-bye. My way lies past the Uspensky 
Cathedral.” 

And my gay uncle went away, leaving me more mud- 
dled than ever by what he had said. 

I climbed the hill to the city and set off through the 
fields. The moon was full, and lowering clouds trailed 
across the sky, erasing my shadow with their own. Cir- 
cling the town through the fields, I came to the Volga at 
the Otkos, where I lay down on the dusty grass and 
gazed for long at the river, at the meadowlands, at the 
motionless earth. Cloud shadows slowly streamed across 
the Volga, growing brighter on reaching the meadows, as 
though washed in passage over the waters. Everything 
about me was drowsy and subdued; everything moved 
reluctantly, under force of necessity, instead of being 
impelled by an ardent passion for life and movement. 

And I longed to give that land and myself a good kick, 
so that everything — myself included — would spin about 
in a joyful whirl, in the rapturous dance of people who 
are in love with one another and with life, this life, con- 
ceived for the sake of another life, more honest, coura- 
geous, and beautiful 

And I thought to myself: “If I don’t do something, I 
shall be lost.” 

Often had I wandered through the woods on dull 
autumn days, when I could not see, nor even feel the sun, 
and was quite forgetful of its very existence. If I lost my 
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way, I would search anxiously for bypaths leading me 
back, until, weary of searching, I would set my teeth and 
plunge boldly into the very heart of the woods, making 
my way through matted underbrush and across perilous 
bogs. And always, inevitably, I would come out on to the 
road! 

And this was my decision. 

In the autumn of that year I left for Kazan, secretly 
hoping that I would find some means of studying there. 

1914 
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And so, I was leaving for Kazan, to study at the Univer- 
sity — no less! 

The thought of University studies had been put into my 
head by a Gymnasium student, N. Yevreinov— a lovable 
youth, very handsome, with the tender eyes of a woman. 
He lived in an attic room in the same house with me. 
Seeing me often with a book under my arm, he grew so 
interested as to seek my acquaintance; and it was not long 
before he began to urge it upon me that I possessed an 
“extraordinary gift for learning”. 

“Nature created you to further science,” he declared, 
tossing his long hair back in graceful emphasis. 

I did not yet know, then, that one might further science 
in the capacity of guinea pig; and Yevreinov made it so 
very clear that it was just such lads as I the universities 
were lacking. The memory of Lomonosov, of course, was 
evoked as a shining example. In Kazan, Yevreinov said, I 
would stay with him, studying through the autumn and 
winter to master the Gymnasium programme. Then I 
would take “some few” examinations — that was just how 
he put it: “some few”; the University would grant me a 
scholarship; and in five years or so I would be a “learned 
man”. It was all very simple; for Yevreinov was nine- 
teen, and his heart was kind. 

He passed his examinations and left. Some two weeks 
later, I followed. 

In parting, Granny told me: 

“Don’t you be cross with people. You’re always so 
cross. Stern, you’re getting to be, and too demanding. That 
comes down to you from grandfather. And — well, what’s 
your grandfather? Lived all these years, and ended up 
nowhere, the poor old man. You keep one thing in mind: 
it’s not God that judges men. That’s the devil’s pastime. 
Well, good-bye ” 
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And, brushing the scant tears from her dark, flabby 
cheeks, she said: 

“We won’t meet again. You’ll be moving farther and 
farther off, restless soul, and I’ll be dying.” 

I had drifted away from my dear grandmother of late, 
seeing her only rarely; but now it came to me with sud- 
den pain that I would never again meet a friend so close, 
so much a part of me. 

From the stern of the boat I looked back to where she 
stood, at the edge of the pier — crossing herself and, with 
the corner of her worn old shawl, drying her face and 
her dark eyes, bright with inextinguishable love of man. 

And there I was, in the semi-Tatar city. Cramped 
rooms in a small, one-storey house standing, all alone, 
on a low hill at the end of a narrow, poverty-stricken 
street. On one side the house faced a vacant lot, thickly 
overgrown with weeds — the scene of a one-time confla- 
gration. Deep among the wormwood, the agrimony and 
horse sorrel, surrounded by elder thickets, loomed the 
ruins of a brick building; and beneath the ruins there was 
a big cellar, in which stray dogs lived and died. I remem- 
ber it very well, that cellar: one of my universities. 

The Yevreinovs — mother and two sons — lived on a 
miserly pension. From my first days in their home, I per- 
ceived the tragic melancholy with which the drab little 
widow, returning from the market, would lay out her pur- 
chases on the kitchen table and ponder her difficult prob- 
lem: how to turn a few small bits of inferior meat into 
good and sufficient food for three healthy boys — not to 
speak of herself. 

She spoke very little. Her grey eyes were set in the 
meek and hopeless obstinacy of a work horse that has 
spent its strength to the last. Dragging its cart uphill, the 
poor horse knows that it can never make the top; yet still 
it pulls its load. 

One morning, three or four days after my arrival, I 
was helping her with some vegetables in the kitchen. The 
boys were still asleep. Quietly, warily, she asked me: 

“What have you come to town for?” 

“To study. At the University.” 

Her eyebrows slowly lifted, crinkling her sallow fore- 
head. Her knife slipped, and gashed her finger. Sucking 
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the wound, she sank on to a chair, but at once sprang 1 up 
again, with a sharp: 

“Ah, the devil!” 

When she had tied up her finger with a handkerchief, 
she said approvingly: 

“You peel potatoes well.” 

I should think I peeled them well! I told her about my 
work on the river boat. She asked: 

“Do you think that’s sufficient preparation for enter- 
ing the University?” 

In those days I had but little conception of humour. I 
took her question seriously, and explained to her the 
sequence of measures as a result of which the doors to 
the temple of learning were to open before me. 

She sighed: 

“Ah, Nikolai, Nikolai!” 

Just at this point, Nikolai came into the kitchen to 
wash — sleepy, tousleheaded, and, as always, in excellent 
spirits. 

“Some meat patties would be nice, mother,” he said. 

“Yes, they would,” the mother agreed. 

Anxious to display my erudition in the culinary arts, 
I remarked that the meat was not good enough for pat- 
ties, and, besides, that there was not enough of it. 

At this Varvara Ivanovna became very angry, and 
directed at me a few such forceful words that my very 
ears flushed and seemed to grow. Flinging down the bunch 
of carrots she had been washing, she left the kitchen. 
Nikolai winked at me, and explained: 

“She’s in a mood.” 

Settling down comfortably on a bench, he informed me 
that women, generally, were more nervous than men, such 
being the female make-up, as had been incontestably 
established by a certain eminent scientist — in Switzer- 
land, if I remember correctly. An Englishman, one John 
Stuart Mill, had also had something to say on this 
subject. 

Nikolai greatly enjoyed the process of teaching me, and 
seized on every opportunity that offered for stuffing into 
my brain one or another essential item, ignorance of 
which must surely make life impossible. I would drink in 
his words eagerly; and after a while Foucault, de la 
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Rochefoucauld, and de la Roche jaquelein would merge, 
in my mind, into one entity, and I would be quite unable 
to recall whether it was Lavoisier who had beheaded 
Dumouriez, or the other way around. The kindly youth 
was sincerely determined to “make someone 55 of me. He 
promised it confidently. But— he lacked the time and the 
proper conditions for systematic guidance of my educa- 
tion. Blinded by the egoism and thoughtlessness of youth, 
he did not see how his mother had to strain and shift to 
make ends meet. Still less was this noticed by his brother, 
a slow, untalkative schoolboy. But I had long been adept 
in the intricate con jury of kitchen chemistry and econom- 
ics. I clearly perceived the desperate strivings of this 
woman, daily compelled to fool her children’s stomachs 
and to feed a young stranger of unprepossessing appear- 
ance and uncouth manners. Naturally enough, every 
crumb of bread I swallowed here weighed heavily on my 
conscience. I began to search for work. Leaving the house 
in the early morning, I would stay away until I was sure 
dinner was over; and in bad weather I would spend these 
hours in the shelter of the cellar in the vacant lot. Sitting 
there among the dead dogs and cats, breathing the odours 
of putrefaction, listening to the pouring rain and the 
moaning wind, I soon began to understand that the Uni- 
versity was an empty dream; that I would have done 
more wisely to run away to Persia. This, after picturing 
myself as a grey-bearded wizard, creator of means for 
growing wheat and rye with kernels the size of apples, 
and potatoes that would weigh a pood apiece — not to 
speak of numerous other benefactions for this earth, on 
which life was so confoundedly difficult, difficult not 
only for me. 

I had already learned to dream of strange adventures 
and prodigious deeds. This was a great help to me in life’s 
hard days; and, hard days being many, I grew more and 
more proficient at such dreaming. I looked for no outside 
assistance, and set no hopes on luck or chance. But I was 
gradually developing an unyielding obstinacy of will; and 
the more difficult life became, the stronger, even the 
wiser, I felt myself to be. I realised in very early life that 
a man is made by the resistance he presents to his sur- 
roundings. 
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To keep from starving, I would go to the Volga wharves, 
where one could easily earn fifteen or twenty kopeks. 
Here, among the stevedores, tramps, and thieves, I felt 
like a rod of iron thrust into hot coals; for every day was 
saturated with intense and searing impressions. Here I 
looked upon a whirling world in which men’s instincts 
were coarse, their greed naked and undisguised. I was 
attracted by these people’s bitterness against life, attracted 
by their attitude of mocking hostility towards everything 
on earth, and of carelessness towards themselves. All that 
I myself had experienced drew me to these people, urged 
the desire to plunge wholly into their caustic world. Bret 
Harte’s tales, and the innumerable cheap novels I had 
read, still further intensified this world’s attraction for me. 

There was Bashkin, professional thief and former nor- 
mal school student — a consumptive man, often and bru- 
tally beaten. Eloquently, he admonished me: 

“What makes you so bashful, like a shrinking girl? 
Afraid to lose your honour? A girl— her honour’s all she’s 
got to lose. For you, it’s just a yoke. An ox is honest; but 
an ox can fill its belly on hay.” 

Bashkin was small and redheaded, and went about 
clean-shaven — like an actor. His soft, smooth movements 
brought to mind a kitten. Towards me, he adopted an 
instructive, protective attitude; and I could see that with 
all his heart he wished me luck and happiness. Highly 
intelligent, he had read many good books, of which The 
Count of Monte Cristo pleased him best of all. 

“That book has heart in it, and purpose, too,” he said. 

He was a lover of women, and spoke of them ecstati- 
cally, smacking his lips with relish, a sort of spasm pass- 
ing over his racked body. It had something unwholesome 
about it, this spasm, something physically repulsive. But 
I listened eagerly to his talk, sensing its beauty. 

“Women, women,” he would intone, his sallow cheeks 
flushing, his dark eyes glowing with enthusiasm. “For a 
woman, I’d do anything. Like the devil, woman knows no 
sin. Live in love — there’s nothing better ever been in- 
vented!” 

He had a fine gift for narration. Without effort, too, he 
would compose touching little ditties for the prostitutes, 
on the sorrows of crossed or unrequited love. These were 
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sung in all the Volga towns. Among others, he was the 
author of that very widespread song: 

When a girl is plain and poor , 

And dressed all out of fashion , 

Who on earth will marry her f 
Not a living creature ! 

I had a well-wisher in Trusov — shady character. This 
was a fine-looking man, foppishly dressed, with a musi- 
cian’s delicate fingers. He kept a little shop in the Admi- 
ralty district. The sign said, “(dock Repairing”; but Tru- 
sov’s business was the sale of stolen goods. 

“Don’t you let yourself drift into thieves’ tricks, Maxi- 
mich,” he would say to me, stroking his greying beard 
impressively and screwing up his bold and crafty eyes. 
“That’s not your road, 1 can see. You’re the soulful kind.” 

“What do you mean, the soulful kind?” 

“Why, the ones that are never envious — only curious to 
know.” 

That was not a true description of me. I was often en- 
vious, of many things. Thus, I envied Bashkin his gift of 
talking — his peculiar, versclike style, his unexpected 
figures and turns of speech. I recall the beginning of one 
of his tales of amorous adventure: 

“One cloudy-eyed night. I was huddled, like an owl in 
a hollow tree, in a boarding house in the beggarly town 
of Sviyazhsk. It was autumn, October. A lazy little rain 
was coming down, and the wind soughed just the way a 
Tatar sings when someone’s been mean to him — an end- 
less o-o-o-oo-oo-oo. . . . 

, .And then she came, so light and rosy, like a cloud 
at sunrise, and in her eyes a lying purity of soul. ‘Dear 
love,’ she says, and her voice rang true, ‘I haven’t sinned 
against you.’ I knew she was lying, and yet — I believed 
her. My mind knew for certain, but my heart just couldn’t 
believe she was false.” 

He would talk with half-closed eyes, his body swaying 
rhythmically, his hand rising softly, in a frequently re- 
peated gesture, to touch his chest, over his heart. 

His voice was dull and colourless, yet his words were 
vivid, with something of the nightingale throbbing 
through them. 
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I envied Trusov, too. This man told fascinating tales 
about Siberia, Khiva, Bukhara. He spoke amusingly, yet 
with tremendous bitterness, of the lives ‘ of the clerical 
hierarchy. And one day he declared mysteriously of Tsar 
Alexander III: 

“This tsar — he’s a past master in his business.” 

Trusov, I thought, must be one of those “villains” who 
at the end of a novel, to the reader’s astonishment, turn 
into high-souled heroes. 

Sometimes, of a stuffy night, these people would cross 
to the meadow bank of the little Kazanka River. There, 
among the bushes, they would drink, and eat, and talk of 
their affairs — or, more often, of the intricacies of Hfe, of 
the strange confusion of human relationships. Above all, 
they talked of women: talked of them with malice or with 
melancholy — movingly, at times, and almost always as 
though peering into a dark place where things sinister 
and unknown might lurk. I spent two or three nights with 
them out there, under a dark sky studded with lacklustre 
stars. We lay in the stuffy warmth of a little hollow, thick- 
ly overgrown with willow bushes. Through the darkness, 
damp because the Volga was so near, boat lights crawled, 
golden spiders, in every direction; and along the black 
mass of the bluff bank shone scattered lumps and veins 
of fire — the windows of homes and taverns in the wealthy 
village of Uslon. The paddles of steamboat wheels beat 
dully against the water. Sailors shouted, on a passing 
train of barges; and their hoarse cries were like the howl- 
ing of wolves. Somewhere a hammer tapped iron. A plain- 
tive song floated over the water — somebody’s soul, gently 
smouldering. The song cast ashy melancholy on the heart. 

And it was more melancholy still to hear the softly 
flowing talk of my companions. Musing on life, each 
spoke of what lay closest to his heart, barely listening to 
the others. Sitting or lying in the shadow of the willow 
bushes, smoking and drinking now and then, without 
greed, of vodka or beer, they would go drifting back along 
the vague paths of memory. 

“Well, there was this that happened to me,” someone 
might say, out of the night that pressed him to the earth. 

And when he had told his tale, the others would mur- 
mur their assent: 
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“Yes, such things happen too. All sorts of things may 
happen,” 

“Happened”, “happens”, “used to happen”, sounded in 
my ears, until it seemed to me that in this night these 
people had entered their last hours of life. Everything had 
already happened; nothing would ever happen more! 

This feeling tended to alienate my thoughts from Bash- 
kin and Trusov- Still, they attracted me; and, by the logic 
of all I had experienced, it would have been only natural 
for me to take their road. My outraged hope of rising to 
higher things, of attaining an education — this, too, im- 
pelled me to follow them. In hours of hunger, bitterness, 
despair, I felt myself fully capable of crime — and not 
only against the “sacred institute of property”. The ro- 
mantic spirit of youth, however, kept me from leaving the 
path I was fated to tread. Besides Bret Harte, with his 
love of humanity, and various cheap novels, I had already 
read quite a number of really serious books. These aroused 
aspirations to other things: things only vaguely envisioned, 
but of greater weight than all I saw around me. 

At the same time, I was forming a new type of ac- 
quaintanceships, receiving new impressions. Gymnasium 
students often gathered in the empty lot by the Yevreinovs’ 
home to play at gorodki; and 1 was strongly drawn to 
one of them, Guri Fletnyov. This was a swarthy youth, 
with blue-black hair like a Japanese and a face covered 
with tiny black spots, as though gunpowder had been 
rubbed into the skin. Irrepressibly jolly, skilful at games 
and witty in conversation, he had the makings of many 
and varied talents. And, like most talented Russians, he 
lived on what Nature had given him, making no effort 
to consolidate or develop his gifts. Loving music and 
endowed with a delicate ear and a sensitive understand- 
ing, he played remarkably well on the gusli, the balalai- 
ka, the accordion — yet made no attempt to master finer 
and more difficult instruments. He was poor, and badly 
dressed; but his torn, rumpled shirt, patched trousers and 
down-at-heel boots fitted very well with his reckless spirit, 
his expansive gestures, his swift movements and sinewy 
frame. 

He was like one just recovered from a long and painful 
illness; or like a prisoner, only yesterday released. Every- 
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thing life offered was new to him, and pleasant. Every- 
thing aroused him to noisy merriment. He skipped about 
the world like a humming top. 

Learning how difficult and precarious a life I led, he 
proposed that I come to stay with him and study to be a 
village teacher. And so I found myself in that strange, gay 
slum dwelling, the “Marusovka”, familiar, probably, to 
many a generation of Kazan students: a big, tumble-down 
building on Ribnoryadskaya, captured — to every appear- 
ance— from its owners by a host of half-starved students, 
prostitutes, and, besides these, varied human wreckage — 
beings that seemed to have outlived themselves. Pletnyov 
lived in the hall space under the attic stairs. He had a cot 
under the stairs, and, by the window at the end of the 
hall, a table and a chair. Nothing more. There were three 
rooms opening on this hall, two occupied by prostitutes 
and the third by a consumptive mathematician, formerly 
a seminary student — a tall, gaunt, almost fearful-looking 
man, overgrown with rough, reddish wool and dressed in 
filthy rags that barely covered his nakedness. Through 
the holes in these rags, one could glimpse his horrible, 
bluish skin and skeleton ribs. 

He seemed to feed on nothing but his own nails, which 
were always gnawed to the quick. Day and night, he 
worked over some sort of drafts and calculations, cough- 
ing incessantly — a dull, booming cough. The prostitutes 
were afraid of him, thinking him insane; but, out of pity, 
they would leave bread, tea, and sugar outside his door. 
He would come out and pick up these packets, wheezing 
like a tired horse with the effort. If they forgot, or for 
some reason were unable, to bring their offerings, he 
would stand in his doorway, shouting huskily into the 
hall: 

“Food!” 

His eyes, sunk in dark pits, glittered with the pride of * 
a madman, rejoicing in the knowledge of his own majesty. 
At long intervals, he would be visited by a tiny, hunch- 
backed monster with a twisted leg— a greyhaired creature, 
with powerful spectacles perched on a swollen nose, and 
with the sallow face of a castrate, set in a crafty smile. 
They would shut the door tight and sit for hours in silence. 
A strange hush would seem to emanate from the room. 
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Once, however, laic at night, 1 was wakened by the 
mathematician’s hoarse voice, roaring furiously: 

“And 1 say, a prison! Geometry’s a cage, that’s what 
it is! Yes, a mousetrap! A prison!” 

The hunchbacked monster tittered shrilly, repeating 
over and over some queer word I did not know. Then, 
suddenly, the mathematician yelled: 

“To hell with you! Get out!” 

While the visitor retreated down the hall, with an angry 
hissing and squealing, hurriedly wrapping himself in his 
broad cloak, the mathematician stopped in the doorway, 
a lank, fearful figure, clutching at his tangled hair, and 
wheezed: 

“Euclid’s a fool! A fool! I’ll prove God has more brains 
than that fool Greek!” 

Then he went in, banging the door so savagely that 
something in his room fell clattering to the floor. 

This man, as I soon discovered, was attempting to prove 
the existence of God by means of higher mathematics. He 
died,, however, without attaining his end. 

Pletnyov worked in a printing office, as night proof- 
reader for a newspaper. He earned eleven kopeks a night. 
If I did not manage to earn anything, we would live the 
day through on four pounds of bread, two kopeks’ worth 
of tea, and three kopeks’ worth of sugar. And I had very 
little time for earning money, because I had to study. 
Learning cost me tremendous labour. Particularly oppres- 
sive was the science of grammar, with its hideously nar- 
row, ossified forms, into which I found myself utterly in- 
capable of squeezing the Russian tongue — so alive and so 
difficult, so capriciously versatile. Soon, however, to my 
relief, we discovered that I had begun my studies “too 
early” — that, even should I pass the examinations for 
village teachers, I could not receive an appointment, 
because I was too young. 

Pletnyov and I slept on the same cot*?— he in the day- 
time, I at night. When he got home, early in the morning, 
worn out by his night’s work, his face swarthier than 
ever, his eyes inflamed, I would hurry off to the tavern for 
hot water — we had no samovar, of course— and then, at 
the table by the window, we would breakfast on bread 
and tea. Guri would reel off the news in the morning’s 
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paper, and recite the latest comic verses by a drunken 
columnist who signed himself “Red Domino”. Guri always 
amazed me by his light attitude towards life. He treated 
life, it seemed to me, much as he did the fat-faced woman 
Galkina, procuress and trader in second-hand ladies’ 
finery. 

It was from this woman that he hired his little hole 
under the stairs. Having no money to pay for these 
“chambers”, he paid instead in jokes, accordion music, and 
sentimental songs — delivered in a light tenor, with a glint 
of scorn in his eyes. The woman Galkina had been in the 
chorus at the opera in her youth, and knew how to value 
a tune. Not infrequently, she would be moved to tears. 
The tiny drops would roll profusely from her brazen eyes 
and down her puffy, purple cheeks — mark of the drunk- 
ard and the glutton. She would brush the tears from her 
cheeks with puffy fingers, then wipe her fingers carefully 
on a filthy handkerchief. 

“Ah, Guri, Guri,” she would exclaim, with a sigh. 
“You’re a real artist! Yes, and if only you was a little 
better-looking, I’d fix things up for you. All the nice young 
youthses I’ve fixed up with women what has heartache 
from living all alone!” 

One of these “youthses” lived just above us, in the attic. 
He was a student, the son of a furrier’s helper: a young 
man of medium height, broad-chested, and with abnor- 
mally narrow hips. He looked like a triangle, poised on 
its apex, with the very tip of the apex chipped away. His 
feet were small as a woman’s. His head, sunk deep be- 
tween the shoulders, was also small, with a bristly cap of 
bright red hair. Bulging greenish eyes gleamed sombrely 
in his pale, bloodless face. 

At the cost of untold effort, hungering like a homeless 
dog, he had succeeded, against his father’s will, in getting 
through school and matriculating at the University. Then, 
however, discovering that he possessed a deep, velvety 
bass, he had conceived the desire to study singing. 

With this as a bait, Galkina had netted him for one 
of her clients: a wealthy woman of the merchant class, 
about forty years old, with a son in his third year at the 
University and a daughter in her last year at school. The 
woman was gaunt and flat-chested, stiffly erect as a sol- 
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dier, with the passionless face of an ascetic nun. Her big 
grey eyes were hidden in dark pits. She dressed always in 
black, with an old-fashioned silk kerchief on her head, 
and earrings set with stones of poison green. 

Now and again, in the late evening or early morning, 
this woman would come to seek out her student. I often 
noticed her — plunging in at the gate, and striding deter- 
minedly across the yard. There was something fearful 
about her face: the lips, so compressed as to be almost out 
of sight; the eyes, despairing, hopeless, staring straight 
ahead — wide open, yet seeming blind. She could not be 
called ugly. It was her obvious tension that disfigured her, 
seeming to draw out her limbs and cruelly pinch her fea- 
tures. 

“Look,” Pletnyov would say. “She’s like a woman in- 
sane.” 

The student hated and avoided her; and she pursued 
him as a spy might do, or some inexorable creditor. 

“I’m a disgraced man,” he would moan, when he had 
some drink. “What do I want this singing for? They’ll 
never let me near the stage, with such a mug and such a 
figure. They’ll never let me near!” 

“Drop the whole business,” Pletnyov would advise. 

“I know. But I’m sorry for her. Yes — I can’t bear her, 
and yet I’m sorry for her! If you knew how she. . . .” 

We knew. We had heard her by night, standing on the 
attic stairs and pleading dully, quaveringly: 

“For the love of God. . . . Dear heart, for the love of 
God!” 

She was the mistress of a big factory. She owned real 
estate, kept her own horses. She donated thousands of 
rubles to support a midwives’ school. Like a beggar, she 
pleaded for the charity of love. 

After breakfast Pletnyov would go to bed, and I would 
set out in search of work, returning only late in the eve- 
ning, when it was time for him to leave for the printing 
office. If I brought food — bread, sausage, or perhaps 
boiled tripe — we would divide the spoils, and he would 
take his half to work with him. 

When he was gone, I would wander about the halls and 
byways of our “Marusovka”, observing curiously the lives 
of these, to me, new and unfamiliar people. The house 
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was very crowded, a veritable anthill. It was pervaded 
with sour, caustic odours of indeterminate origin; and in 
every corner lurked heavy shadows, inimical to man. From 
morning to the late hours of the night, the buzz of life 
continued: the incessant chatter of the seamstresses’ sew- 
ing machines; the trills of chorus girls from the operetta; 
ihc velvety bass of the attic student, rolling out his scales; 
the sonorous babble of a drink-ruined, half-crazed actor; 
the hysterical, drunken cries of the prostitutes. And there 
arose in my mind the question, natural, but unanswer- 
able: 

“What’s the sense of it all?” 

There was a man in the house, hanging about aimlessly 
among the starving youth: carroty hair, around a spread- 
ing bald spot, potbelly, spindle legs, high cheekbones, and 
an enormous mouth, full of yellow horse teeth. For these 
teeth, he had been nicknamed “Carroty Nag”. He was in- 
volved in a lawsuit, now in its third year, against some 
relatives, merchants in Simbirsk; and he declared to all 
who would listen: 

“Hope to die, but I’ll ruin ’em, down to their last kopek! 
I’ll beggar ’em, make ’em live on charity. And then, when 
they’ve had three years of it — then I’ll give ’em back 
all I’ve won at law, I’ll give it all back, and I’ll say, 
‘Well, damn you! What do you say now?’ That’s what 
111 do!” 

“Is that your aim in life, Nag?” people asked; and he 
replied: 

“I’m set on it, my whole heart’s set on it. I can’t even 
think about anything else!” 

He spent his days at the district and superior courts, 
or in his lawyer’s office. Of an evening, frequently, he 
would drive home in a cab, loaded with bags, bundles, 
bottles; and, in his filthy room, with sagging ceiling and 
crazy floor, he would arrange noisy feasts, inviting stu- 
dents, seamstresses — anyone who wanted a square meal 
and a little to drink with it. Himself, “Carroty Nag” 
drank nothing but rum, a beverage which left indelible 
dark-red stains on the tablecloth, on his clothes, even on 
the floor. After a few drinks, he would begin to wail: 

“Birdies! Dear little birds! I love you! You’re honest 
folk. Me, I’m a wicked scoundrel and a cr-r-rocodile! I’m 
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trying to ruin my own relations, and I’ll do it, too, honest 
to God, I will! Hope to die, but. . . 

From his dolefully blinking eyes, the drunken tears 
would drip over his queer, ugly face. He would brush the 
tears from his cheeks with the palm of his hand, and dry 
his hand against his knees. His trousers were always 
covered with greasy stains. 

“What sort of life do you live?” he would cry. 
“Hungry, and freezing, and fags on your backs. Is that 
right? What can you learn, living that way? Ah, if the 
tsar only knew the way you live. ...” 

And, pulling a handful of bright paper from his 
pocket, he would yell: 

“Who needs money? Here, take it, brothers!” 

The chorus girls and seamstresses would tear at the notes 
greedily, trying to wrest them from his hairy fist. Guffaw- 
ing, he would protest: 

“It’s not for you! It’s for the students!” 

But the students never took his money. 

“To hell with money!” the furrier’s son would bellow 
angrily. 

Once he himself, badly drunk, brought Pletnyov a 
bunch of ten-ruble notes, crumpled together into a com- 
pact ball, and said, flinging the money on to the table: 

“There! Want it? I don’t want it.” 

He lay down on our cot and began to sob and roar so 
wildly that we had to dash water over him, and force him 
to drink. When he fell asleep, Pletnyov tried to smooth 
out the money. But this turned out to be impossible. The 
notes were so tightly pressed together that they had to be 
thoroughly wetted before they could be separated. 

A squalid, smoke-filled room, with windows opening on 
the brick wall, of the house next door; crowded, airless, 
noisy, nightmarish, with “JSfag” roaring loudest of all. I 
ask him: 

“What makes you live here? Why not stay at a hotel?” 

“Dear heart, for my soul! My soul feels warm, here 
with you.” 

The furrier’s son agrees. 

“Right, Nag! Me, too. I’d just be done for, any other 
place.” 

“Nag” begs Pletnyov: 
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“Play something. Give us a song.” 

And, with the gusli on his knees, Guri begins: 

Rise, oh rise , bright sun , flushing 
red the sky 

His mellow voice pierces straight to the heart. 

A hush falls over the room. The whole company sits 
pensively drinking in the plaintive words of the song, the 
low throbbing of the gusli strings. 

“It’s good, damn it!” the merchant woman’s wretched 
consoler growls. 

Among the strange dwellers of this old house, Guri 
Pletnyov, endowed with a wisdom the name of which is 
cheerfulness, played the part of the good genius of the 
fairy tales. His spirit, dyed in the vivid hues of youth, 
brightened existence with a constant fireworks of capital 
jokes, fine songs, witty ridicule of human customs and 
habits, and bold talk of the gross injustice of life. He was 
only just turned twenty, and looked a mere boy; yet all 
the people in the house regarded him as one to be turned 
to, when life pressed hard, for sober counsel; as one capa- 
ble always of assisting, in one way or another. The better 
folk loved him; the worse, feared him. And even old 
policeman Nikiforich always smiled his false, fox smile on 
meeting Guri. 

The “Marusovka” yard sloped upward, opening on two 
streets: Ribnoryadskaya and, further uphill, Staro- 
Gorshechnaya. On the latter, in a cosy little niche not far 
from our gateway, stood Nikiforich’s box. 

He was the senior policeman in our neighbourhood — a 
tall, spare old man, with a bright array of medals on his 
chest. He had a clever face, a honey-sweet smile, and 
crafty eyes. 

Nikiforich evinced considerable interest in our noisy 
colony of past and prospective humans. Several times in 
the course of the day, his neat-hewn figure would appear 
in the gateway. Advancing unhurriedly through the yard, 
he would peer in at every window, much like a caretaker 
in a zoo making the rounds of the cages. During the win- 
ter, two of our residents were arrested: Smirnov, a one- 
armed officer, and Muratov, a private. Both had partici- 
pated in Skobelev’s Akhal-Teke expedition, and wore the 
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St. George Cross. They were charged— with Zobnin, Ov- 
syankin, Grigoryev, Krylov, and others— with attempting 
to set up a secret printing shop, for which purpose, one 
Sunday, in broad daylight, Muratov and Smirnov had 
tried to steal some type from Klyuchnikov’s printing of- 
fice, on one of the city’s busy streets. It was there that 
they were caught. And at the “Marusovka”, one night, 
the gendarmes seized a lanky, sombre-looking man whom 
I had nicknamed “Wandering Belfry”. Learning of this 
next morning, Guri said to me, rumpling his black hair 
excitedly: 

“Look here, Maximich — thirty-seven devils! — run as 
fast as you can. . . 

And, after explaining where I was to run, he added: 

“Only take care! There might be spies around.” 

Highly pleased by this mysterious mission, I sped off, 
swift as a martin, to the Admiralty district. Here, in a 
coppersmith’s dark shop, I found a curly-headed young 
man with remarkably blue eyes. He was working on a 
copper pan; but — he had not the look of a worker. In the 
far corner, an old man, his white hair bound back with a 
strip of leather, stood over a vise, doing something to 
a tap. 

I asked: 

“Any work here?” 

The old coppersmith answered gruffly: 

“Work enough. But not for you.” 

The young man threw a swift glance at me, then bent 
his head oyer his work again. Furtively, I jogged his foot 
with mine. He turned his blue eyes on me in wrathful 
amazement, grasping his copper pan by the handle as 
though about to hurl it at me. Noticing my wink, however, 
he said tranquilly: 

“Get out, get out.” 

I winked again, and left the shop. Outside the door, 
I stopped to wait. The curly-headed coppersmith got up, 
stretched his cramped limbs, and came out after me. 
Lighting a cigarette, he turned to me in silent expecta- 
tion. 

“Are you Tikhon?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Pyotr’s arrested.” 
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His brows knit angrily. His eyes searched mine. 

“What are you talking about? What Pyotr?” 

“A lanky fellow. Looks like a deacon.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s all.” 

“But what have Pyotr, and the deacon, and all the rest 
of your rigmarole to do with me?” the coppersmith de- 
manded; and the very form of his question confirmed me 
in my conviction that this man was no ordinary worker. 
I hurried home, proud of my success in carrying out Guri’s 
commission. Such was my first participation in affairs 
“conspiratorial”. 

Guri Pletnyov was connected with these affairs; but to 
my requests for initiation he would only reply: 

“You’re young yet, brother. You just keep to your 
books.” 

Then Yevreinov introduced me to a rather mysterious 
individual — an introduction ringed around with such pre- 
cautions as to make me look forward to something really 
significant. To accomplish it, Yevreinov took me out to the 
Arskoye Polye, a big open field beyond the city limits, 
warning me all the way that the acquaintance I was about 
to contract called for the most tremendous caution on my 
part; that it must be kept a secret. Finally, he pointed out 
a little grey figure, strolling slowly across the deserted 
field some distance away, and whispered, with a prelimi- 
nary glance over his shoulder: 

“There he is. Follow him, and when he stops, go up 
and say, ‘I’m from out of town.’ ” 

The mysterious is always alluring; but here it seemed 
to me absurd; a bright, hot day; and, like a grey grass 
stalk in the field, this lone, swaying human figure — nothing 
more. Overtaking him at the cemetery gate, I found 
myself confronting a youth with small, fleshless features 
and stern eyes, round as a bird’s. He wore the grey uni- 
form coat of a Gymnasium student; but its bright metal 
buttons had been replaced by black ones, of bone. On his 
shabby cap, too, there was a dark spot where the Gymna- 
sium emblem had formerly been attached. Altogether, 
there was something prematurely pinched about him — as 
though he were impatient to seem to himself really 
grown-up. 
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We sat down among the graves, in the shade of some 
thick bushes. His manner of speech was cold and business- 
like. I did not like him, nor anything about him. After 
sternly questioning me as to what reading I had done, he 
invited me to join a study circle he had organised. I 
agreed. Then we parted. He left first, after a wary glance 
over the empty field. 

There were only four or five of us in this circle. I was 
the youngest; and I lacked entirely the background of 
training necessary for a study of John Stuart Mill, or of 
Chernyshevsky’s annotations to him. We met in the rooms 
of a certain Milovsky — a normal school student, later to 
become a writer of short stories, to which he signed the 
pen name Yeleonsky. When he had written something 
like five volumes, he committed suicide. How many of the 
people I have known have abandoned life by their own 
choice! 

Milovsky was a quiet man, timid of thought and cau- 
tious of speech. He lived in the basement of a squalid 
house, working at the joiner’s trade “for equilibrium of 
body and soul”. He was dull company. As to Mill, the 
study of his book could not absorb me. The fundamental 
propositions of economics soon appeared to me extremely 
familiar. I had mastered them by direct experience, car- 
ried their record on my skin. And there seemed to me to 
be no need for writing big books, full of hard words, 
about things that were perfectly clear to anyone who 
laboured that “others” — not he — might live in ease and 
comfort. It was a great strain, for me, to sit out two and 
three hours at a stretch in this basement hole, breathing 
the smell of joiner’s glue and watching the wood lice 
crawl over the dirty walls. 

One day our preceptor failed to appear at the usual 
hour. Thinking that he would not come at all, we clubbed 
together for a little treat: a bottle of vodka and some 
bread and cucumbers. But suddenly his grey-clad legs 
twinkled rapidly past the window, and we barely had 
time to thrust the vodka under the table before he joined 
us. While he went about his explanations of Chernyshev- 
sky’s scholarly conclusions, we all sat stiff as fools, afraid 
to move, trembling lest one of us upset the bottle with his 
foot. In the end, it was our teacher who upset it. Hear- 
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ing it tumble over, he glanced under the table — and did 
not say a word. Ah, how much easier would we have 
felt, had he cursed us roundly! 

His silence, his set face, the deep injury in his nar- 
rowed eyes, made me terribly uncomfortable. I glanced 
furtively at my comrades’ shame-flushed faces, feeling 
criminally guilty towards our preceptor, and genuinely 
sorry for him, though the purchase of the vodka had not 
been my idea. 

I was bored at these sessions. I wanted to get away and 
wander about the Tatar quarter. Here a good-humoured 
and friendly folk lived a queer, cleanly life of their own. 
These people spoke a comically distorted Russian. When 
evening fell, the strange calls of the muezzins, sounding 
from lofty minarets, would summon them to prayer. The 
Tatars’ whole life, it seemed to me, was ordered different- 
ly, unfamiliarly, bearing no resemblance to the life 1 
knew, the life that did not make me happy. 

I was drawn to the Volga, too — drawn by the music of 
labour. To this day that music fills my heart with a pleas- 
ant intoxication; and I well remember the hours when I 
first tasted of labour’s heroic poetry. 

A big barge loaded with Persian wares ran on to a 
rock, a little below Kazan, and injured its bottom. I was 
taken on by a stevedores’ artel hired to unload the cargo. 
It was September, and a sharp wind was blowing down- 
stream, driving a chilly rain before it. The waves leaped 
shrewishly, all along the grey river, with the wind tear- 
ing fiercely at their crests. Our artel, some fifty men, 
settled down on the deck of an empty barge, huddling 
glumly under tarpaulins and sacking; and we were towed 
downstream by a puffy little steam tug, which kept throw- 
ing out into the rain red sheaves of sparks. 

Evening gathered. Darkening, the soggy, leaden sky 
sank low over the river. The stevedores grumbled and 
swore, cursing rain, and wind, and life. Slothfully, they 
crept about the deck, seeking shelter from the cold and 
damp. Surely, it seemed to me, these sleepy creatures were 
unfit to do the work before them. They could never save 
the sinking cargo. 

Towards midnight, we reached the shallows and made 
fast to the damaged barge. The artel leader— a venomous 
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old man, pockmarked, wily, foul-tongued, with the eyes 
and beak-nose of a kite— pulled his drenched cap from 
his bald skull and cried in a high womanish voice: 

“Prayers, boys!” 

The stevedores bunched together on the deck, a black 
bulk in the grey night, and began a bearish rumbling. The 
leader, finishing his prayers before the rest, shrilled: 

“Lanterns! Now, lads, show what you can do! The real 
thing, little ones! With God’s help, begin!” 

And these slow, slothful, rain-soaked men began to 
“show what they could do”. As though into battle — 
whooping, yelling, joking — they threw themselves on to 
the deck and into the holds of the sinking barge. Sacks of 
rice, and bales of raisins, hides, and karakul, went flying 
through the air around me, light as down. Thickset figures 
ran past, urging one another on with howls and whistles 
and pungent oaths. It was hard to believe that such gay 
ease and skill could be displayed by the same glum, slug- 
gish beings who had only just been drearily complaining 
of life, of the rain and cold. The rain grew chiller, heavi- 
er. The wind increased, tugging at our shirts, blowing 
them up over our heads, baring our bellies. Through the 
wet murk, by the light of six dim lanterns, the black 
figures rushed on and on, with a dull thud of feet on the 
decks of the barges. They worked as though they had been 
famishing for labour, as though they had long been pin- 
ing for the joy of hurling four-pood sacks from hand to 
hand, of racing along with bales of goods on their shoul- 
ders. They worked as though playing, with the gay enthu- 
siasm of children, with that intoxicating zest of labour, 
than which only a woman’s embrace can be more sweet. 

A big, bearded man, wet and slippery, in a full-skirted 
coat — the owner of the cargo, probably; or perhaps his 
agent— yelled suddenly, at the top of his voice: 

“Hey, mates! A pail for you! Hey, pirates, two pails! 
Get the job done!” 

Voices from every side roared back at him through the 
darkness: 

“Three pails!” 

“Three goes! Get the job done!” 

And the whirlwind of labour swept on with renewed 
forces. 
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I» too, grabbed sacks, dragged, hurled, ran, grabbed 
again. And it seemed to me that I, and everything about 
me, had been caught up in some wild and furious dance; 
that these people were capable of carrying on their gay, 
stupendous work, unflagging, unsparing of energy, for 
months — for years; that they were capable, should they 
set their hands to the belfries and minarets, of dragging 
the very city from its site to whatever place they might 
desire. 

I tasted that night of a joy which I had never before 
experienced. My heart flamed in the wish that all of life 
might be spent in such semi-insane ecstasy of labour. 
Down below, the waves were dancing. The rain still swept 
the decks, and the wind whined over the river. And 
through the grey dusk of dawn these wet, half-naked men 
continued their race, swift and tireless, shouting, laughing, 
glorying in their strength and labour. And then — and then 
the wind rent in two the leaden mass of cloud, and a rosy 
sunbeam flashed across a bright blue patch of sky. The 
gay brutes greeted it with a roar of welcome, tossing up 
their grinning muzzles, framed in the wet wool of hair 
and beards. I wanted to hug them, these two-legged beasts, 
so skilled and clever in their work, so utterly absorbed in it. 

Nothing, I felt, could withstand the onslaught of this 
joyously infuriate force. It could work miracles upon the 
earth, could cover all the land overnight with wondrous 
palaces and cities, as the prophetic tales of magic tell. For 
a moment or two, the sunbeam looked on at man’s labour; 
then, failing in its contest with the vast bulk of the clouds, 
it drowned in their depths like a child in the sea. The rain 
became a downpour. 

“Knock off!” someone shouted; but he was answered 
savagely: 

“Who says knock off?” 

And until two o’clock in the afternoon, when the last of 
the cargo was shifted, the men worked on without pause, 
half-naked in the pouring rain and biting wind, impress- 
ing upon me a reverent realisation of the mighty strength 
in which our human world is rich. 

The work done, we all boarded the tug, and there fell 
asleep like drunken men. And when we reached Kazan, 
we poured out over the sandy beach in a grey, muddy 
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stream, and headed for the tavern to drink down three 
pails of vodka. 

Thief Bashkin came up to me there, looked me over, 
and asked: 

“What have they been doing to you?” 

Rapturously, I told him of the work. He listened, then, 
sighing, said contemptuously: 

“Fool. Worse than a fool. Idiot!” 

Whistling some tune, he drifted off through the close- 
set rows of tables, at which the stevedores were already 
feasting noisily. A tenor voice, off in the corner, struck up 
an obscene song: 

Hey, it happened in the middle of the night, 

dark night. 

There was a lady went awalking in her 

garden, hey! 

Half a score of voices roared deafeningly, with a beat- 
ing of palms on the table tops: 

The watchman watching through the night, 

He saw a pretty little sight 

Loud guffaws, whistles. And the walls shook to words 
unequalled, probably, anywhere on earth for reckless 
cynicism. 


Somebody introduced me to Andrei Derenkov, the pro- 
prietor of a small grocery shop tucked away at the end of 
a narrow, poverty-stricken street, beside a garbage-filled 
gully. 

Derenkov was a little man with a withered arm; with 
a kindly face, framed in a fair beard, and intelligent eyes. 
He owned Kazan’s finest library of rare and forbidden 
literature, a collection used by students from the city’s 
numerous educational institutions and by various other 
revolutionary-minded people. 

The grocery shop was in a low ell projecting from a 
house owned by a Skopets* moneylender. From the shop, 


* Skopets — one of the Skoptsy, a religious sect practising castra- 
tion.-— 7Y. 
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a door led to a big room, scantily lit by a window opening 
on to the yard. This room, in turn, led to a cramped kitch- 
en; and beyond the kitchen, in a corner of the dark hall- 
way between the ell and the house, there was a little store- 
room, housing the iniquitous library. Some of the books 
were hand-written copies, in thick notebooks. Such were 
Lavrov’s Historical Letters , Chernyshevsky’s What Is To 
Be Done ?, several articles by Pisarev, King Hunger, and 
Intricate Workings . All these manuscript copies were 
crumpled and worn — read almost to tatters. 

When I came to the shop for the first time, Derenkov, 
occupied with customers, nodded at the inner door. Enter- 
ing the big, half-dark room, I saw a little old man on his 
knees in the icon corner, praying fervently. He reminded 
me of a portrait of Serafim, the Sarov hermit. And, as I 
stood watching him, a sense of something wrong came 
over me — a sense of contradiction. 

Derenkov had been described to me as a “Narodnik”. 
To my understanding, a Narodnik was a revolutionary; 
and a revolutionary should not believe in God. The devout 
old man seemed to me out of place in this home. 

His prayers done, he smoothed down his white hair and 
beard, looked hard at me, and said: 

‘Tm Andrei’s father. And who may you be? . . . Oh, so 
that’s it! And I took you for a student in disguise.” 

“Why should a student go around in disguise?” I asked. 

“Well, that’s so,” the old man responded quietly. “Af- 
ter all, no matter how you disgpise yourself, God will 
know!” 

He disappeared into the kitchen. I sat down by the 
window, and was soon absorbed in thought. Then, sud- 
denly, I heard someone exclaim: 

“So that’s what he’s like!” 

A girl, dressed all in white, was leaning against the 
frame of the kitchen door. Her fair hair had been cropped 
short, and her chubby face was pale. A smile shone in her 
dark-blue eyes. She was very like an angel, as angels are 
represented in cheap prints. 

“What are you frightened at? Am I such a dreadful 
sight?” she asked. Her voice was thin and quavering. 
Slowly, cautiously, she advanced towards me, clinging to 
the wall, as though the solid floor underfoot were a sway- 
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ing rope stretched over empty space. And this inability to 
walk seemed to heighten her resemblance to a being from 
another world. Her whole body quivered, as though nee- 
dles were driving into the soles of her feet; as though the 
wall stung her chubby, childish hands. Her fingers were 
queerly immobile. 

I stood dumbly before her, strangely embarrassed, 
keenly pitying. How unusual everything was in this dim 
room! 

The girl sat down on a chair, cautiously as though she 
feared it might fly away from under her. Simply, as no 
one ever does, she told me that she had only begun to 
move about in the last four or five days, after losing the 
use of her limbs and being bedridden for almost three 
months. 

“It’s a sort of nervous ailment,” she said, smiling. 

I wished, as I remember, that her condition could have 
been somehow otherwise explained. A nervous ailment— it 
was too prosaic for such a girl as this, and in so strange a 
room, a room where everything seemed to press back tim- 
idly to the walls, and the icon lamp in the corner burned 
too bright, and the shadows of its copper chains, falling 
across the white cloth on the big dinner table, swayed and 
shifted without apparent cause. 

“I’ve heard a lot about you, and I wanted to see what 
you were like,” the childishly thin voice went on. 

I felt uncomfortable, somehow — uncomfortable almost 
beyond endurance — under the gaze that this girl turned 
on me. There was something, behind the dark blue of her 
eyes, that seemed to read me through and through. I 
could not talk with a girl like this. I did not know how. 
And I stood there silently, looking at the pictures on the 
walls: Herzen, Darwin, Garibaldi. 

A youngster of about my age, with tow-coloured hair 
and insolent eyes, darted in from the shop and out again 
to the kitchen, calling, as he passed us, in a boy’s chang- 
ing voice: 

“What’re you doing down here, Maria?” 

“That’s my youngest brother, Alexei,” the girl told 
me. “I’ve been studying, you know. To be a midwife. 
Only I took sick. Why don’t you say anything? Are you 
bashful?” 
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Andrei Derenkov came in, his withered arm thrust into 
the bosom of his jacket. He stroked his sister’s silky hair, 
tousling it gently, and began to question me as to the sort 
of work I was seeking. 

Then a slender girl with fiery red curls and greenish 
eyes came in and glanced at me severely. She took the 
white-clad girl by the arm and led her away, declaring: 

‘That’s enough, Maria.” 

The name did not suit. It was too coarse. 

I also left, strangely excited. Two days later, evening 
brought me once more to this room, eager to understand 
what sort of life people lived here, what its meaning might 
be. It was all very queer. 

The meek, lovable old man, Stepan Ivanovich, white- 
headed, pale almost to transparency, sat in a comer of the 
room, gently smiling, moving his dark lips — seeming to 
plead: 

“Let me be!” 

He was possessed by a constant fear, and anxious fore- 
boding of calamity. That I saw clearly. 

Shrunken-armed Andrei, in a grey jacket stiff as a 
board at the chest with flour and oil, moved about the 
room sidewise, diffidently, with the apologetic smile of a 
child who has just been forgiven some harmless prank. He 
was helped in the shop by Alexei — a coarse, lazy young- 
ster. The third brother, Ivan, was a student at the normal 
school, and lived in the dormitory there, coming home 
only on holidays. Ivan was a neatly-dressed, neatly- 
combed little man, reminiscent of some ageing government 
clerk. Maria, the ailing sister, lived up in the attic some- 
where, and seldom ventured down the stairs. When she 
did come down, I always felt uncomfortable, as though 
fettered by invisible bonds. 

The Derenkovs’ household was managed by a tall, lean 
woman with the face of a wooden doll and the stem eyes 
of an embittered nun, who lived with their Skopets land- 
lord. She was helped by her daughter, Fedheaded, sharp- 
nosed Nastya. When Nastya turned her greenish eyes on 
any man, her nostrils would begin to quiver. 

The real masters in the Derenkovs’ home, however, 
were the students — students from the University, from the 
Theological Academy, from the veterinary institute: a 
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noisy assemblage of young men whose thoughts were full 
of solicitude for the Russian people, of unceasing anxiety 
for Russia’s future. Aroused by articles in the day’s news- 
papers, by conclusions drawn in newly-read books, by 
town and University happenings, they would hasten to 
Derenkov’s shop, of an evening, from all parts of Kazan, 
to plunge into furious argument, or whisper quietly in 
corners of the room. They would come with big books; 
and, jabbing excited fingers into the pages, they would 
shout at one another, affirming each whatever truths he 
found most true. 

I could make very little, of course, of these arguments. 
The debated truths would be lost for me in the profusion 
of words, as the rare globules of fat are lost in the watery 
soups of the poor. Some of the students reminded me of 
the grey-bearded dogmaticians of the religious sects along 
the Volga. But here, I realised, I had found people whose 
aim it was to change our life — to change and improve it; 
and, though their sincerity might gasp and splutter in a 
torrential flow of words — it did not drown in this torrent. 
It was clear to me what problems they sought to solve: 
problems in the successful solution of which I felt a strong 
personal interest and concern. The students’ talk, it often 
seemed to me, gave utterance to my own inarticulate 
thoughts; and I regarded these people almost with worship, 
as a captive may regard those who promise him freedom. 

They, for their part, looked upon me much as a cabinet- 
maker upon a piece of wood which, he feels, may be 
worked up into something not altogether ordinary. 

“A native talent,” one student would say, introducing 
me to another, with the same pride with which a street 
urchin shows off to his comrades a copper coin found in 
the gutter. I did not like to be called “a native talent”, 
“a son of the people”. I felt that I was a stepson of life. 
At times, too, I was sorely oppressed by the arbitrary way 
in which these new forces guided my mental development. 
Thus, one day I noticed in a bookshop window a volume 
entitled Aphorisms and Maxims. Though I did not know 
the meaning of these words, I was seized with a sudden 
eager desire to read the book, and asked a student from 
the Theological Academy to lend me a copy. 

“What next?” was the ironical response of the future 
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archbishop, a young man with the head of a Negro: close- 
curled hair, thick lips, and gleaming white teeth. “That’s 
nonsense, brother. You read what you’re given, and don’t 
go poking your nose where it doesn’t belong.” 

My teacher’s rude tone stung me to the quick. I bought 
the book, of course, earning part of the money at the 
wharves and borrowing the rest from Andrei Derenkov. 
I have it still: the first serious book I ever purchased. 

Altogether, the treatment I received was quite severe. 
Reading the Alphabet of Social Sciences , I felt that the 
author exaggerated the importance of the pastoral tribes 
in furthering civilisation, and undeservedly slighted those 
enterprising wanderers, the hunters. I expressed this feel- 
ing to one of my mentors, a student of philology — and 
for the next hour, working hard to keep his womanish 
features set in stern disapproval, he lectured me on “the 
right to criticise”. 

“To have the right to criticise, a person must believe in 
some definite truth. What truth do you believe in?” he 
demanded. 

This student was always reading — even in the street. I 
often saw him moving down the sidewalk, his face buried 
in a book, jostling all who crossed his path. Tossing in the 
hunger fever, typhus, in his garret room, he shouted in 
delirium: 

“Morality must harmoniously combine the elements of 
freedom and compulsion! Harmoniously! Har-har- 
harm ” 

A tender-hearted man, weakly with systematic under- 
nourishment, worn with persistent seeking of stable truth, 
he knew no pleasures in life other than books; and when 
it seemed to him that he had reconciled the contradictions 
between some two powerful minds, his soft, dark eyes 
would glow in a smile of childlike happiness. Some ten 
years after our acquaintance in Kazan, I met him again 
in Kharkov, where he was continuing his university course 
after a five-year term of exile in Kem; and he im- 
pressed me as a man living in a teeming anthill of con- 
flicting ideas. Mortally ill with tuberculosis, spitting blood, 
he attempted to reconcile Nietzsche with Marx. Gripping 
my hands between his clammy palms, he wheezed: 

“Life without synthesis — it’s impossible!” 
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He died in a streetcar, on the way to the University. 

I have met no few such martyrs in the cause of reason. 
I hold their memory sacred. 

A score or so of people of this sort would gather at the 
Derenkovs’. There was even a Japanese among them: Pan- 
teleimon Sato, a student at the Theological Academy. 
Now and again,, at these gatherings, I noticed a big, broad- 
chested man, with shaven head — Tatar fashion — and a 
full, flowing beard. He seemed tightly sewn up, this man, 
into his long grey coat, which he kept always hooked to 
the very chin. He generally sat in some corner by himself, 
puffing at his short-stemmed pipe and turning his grey 
eyes in quiet contemplation on the people in the room. 
His close, attentive gaze frequently lingered on my face. 
I felt that I was being weighed in this man’s grave 
thoughts, and, somehow, I was afraid of him. His silence 
puzzled me. Everyone else talked loudly, volubly, posi- 
tively; and, of course, the more trenchant the talk, the bet- 
ter I liked it. It was a long time before I began to guess 
how often trenchant words are but an outer guise for mean 
and hypocritical thoughts. What lay behind this bearded 
giant’s silence? 

They called him “Khokhol”. None but Andrei, I believe, 
knew his real name. Soon I discovered that this man 
had only recently returned from the Yakutsk region, 
where he had spent ten years in exile. This increased my 
interest in him; but it did not embolden me to make his 
acquaintance. And yet, I was not afflicted either with bash- 
fulness or with timidity. On the contrary, I was smitten 
with an eager, restless curiosity, a craving to know every- 
thing — to know it as quickly as possible: a quality which, 
all my life, has hampered me in serious study of any one 
thing at a time. 

When they talked of the people, I would listen wonder- 
ingly, mistrustful of my own conclusions, yet feeling that 
on this topic I could not think as they did. To them, the 
people represented the embodiment of wisdom, kindness, 
and spiritual beauty; an embodiment all but godlike, the 
source of all that is lofty, just, sublime. I did not see the 
people in any such light. I saw about me carpenters, ste- 
vedores, bricklayers; I knew Yakov, Osip, Grigori. But 
here the talk was of the people as one whole. The speak- 
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ers set themselves somewhere below this people, considered 
themselves dependent on its will. To me, however, it 
seemed that all the beauty, all the power of intellect were 
embodied precisely in these speakers, who concentrated 
in themselves, kept burning in their hearts a warm and 
beneficent will to live, to build life freely in accordance 
with new canons of love for humanity. 

This love was a thing I had never observed in the petty 
beings among whom I had lived thus far. Here, it rang 
in every word, shone in every glance. 

The talk of these people-worshippers fell on my heart 
like a refreshing rain; and I was greatly helped by naive 
literature on the sombre life of the countryside, on the 
peasant’s martyrdom. Only in strong, in passionate love 
for humankind, I began to feel, could one draw the power 
to seek out and to comprehend the real significance of 
life. I stopped thinking about myself, and became more 
attentive to others. 

Trustfully, Andrei Derenkov explained to me that the 
modest income his shop brought in was entirely devoted 
to the assistance of believers in the creed: “The people’s 
happiness above all else”. And he bore himself, when 
among them, much like a genuinely pious sexton at ser- 
vices conducted by an archbishop. He made no effort to 
conceal his admiration of the bookmen’s ready wisdom. 
His withered arm thrust into the bosom of his jacket, his 
face lit with a happy smile, he would demand of me, jerk- 
ing at his silky beard: 

“Isn’t it fine? Isn’t it, now?” 

And when Lavrov, the veterinary — distinguished by a 
strange voice, like the cackle of a goose — launched into 
heretical argument against the Narodniks, Derenkov would 
drop his eyes and whisper, horrified: 

“Such a trouble-maker!” 

Derenkov’s attitude towards the Narodniks was akin to 
mine; but the students’ treatment of him seemed to me 
rude and inconsiderate: the attitude of aristocrats towards 
a servant, towards a tavern flunkey. Derenkov himself did 
not notice this. Often, when the visitors left, he would 
invite me to stay the night. We would put the place to 
rights, and then, stretching out on some felt matting on 
the floor, lie whispering far into the night, the darkness of 
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the room around us barely relieved by the faint glow of 
the icon lamp in the corner. With the tranquil joy of 
true belief, he would say to me: 

“In time we’ll have hundreds of such good folk, thou- 
sands of them. They’ll fill all the leading posts, all over 
Russia, and then they’ll change our whole life, fast 
enough.” 

Some ten years my eider, he was strongly attracted, I 
could see, to redheaded Nastya. He tried to keep from 
looking into her teasing eyes, and in the presence of others 
assumed towards her the dry and authoritative tone of 
employer to servant. But he would look after her longing- 
ly; and, when alone with her, would speak with a timid 
and apologetic smile, tugging nervously at his beard. 

His young sister, too, would watch the verbal battles 
from some corner of the room, her eyes wide and her 
childlike face pouting comically in the effort of attention. 
When sharper words than usual rang out, she would draw 
a quick, loud breath, as though she had been suddenly 
spattered with icy water. There was a sandy-haired medi- 
cal student who liked to pace up and down — a solemn 
cockerel — near her corner. When he talked to her, he 
would lower his voice to a mysterious half-whisper, and 
draw his brows together impressively. It was all extraor- 
dinarily interesting. 

But — autumn drew on, and life without steady employ- 
ment became impossible. Carried away by all my new- 
found interests, 1 had begun to earn less and less, depend- 
ing on others for my daily bread; and others’ bread is 
always hard to swallow. It was time I sought a “place” 
for the winter. I found such a place in Vasili Semyonov’s 
pretzel bakery. 

This period of my life I have outlined in the stories 
7 he Master , Konovalov, 7wenty~Six and One. A miser- 
able time! But an instructive one. 

Miserable physically; and morally, more miserable still 

When I went down into the basement bakery, a “wall 
of forgetfulness” grew up between me and the people 
whose company and guidance had by now become essen- 
tial to me. None of them ever came to see me at the bak- 
ery. Working fourteen hours a day, I was unable to visit 
the Derenkovs on weekdays; and on holidays I either 
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slept or spent the time with my bakery comrades. Of these, 
some very soon came to regard me as an amusing fool, 
while others bestowed on me the naive affection children 
form for one who tells them fascinating tales. The devil 
alone knows what I found to say to these people; but, of 
course, I did my utmost to inspire in them the hope that 
another life might be possible — a life less burdensome, a 
life that would have sense and purpose. Sometimes I was 
successful; and, seeing the gleam of human sadness dawn 
in their bloated faces, seeing the spark of wrath and in- 
dignation flash in their eyes, I would rejoice, with the 
proud thought that I was “working among the people”, 
“enlightening” them. 

More often, however — naturally enough — 1 found my- 
self impotent, lacking in knowledge, at a loss to answer 
even the most elementary questions posed by life, by our 
environment. Then I would feel that I had been cast into 
a murky pit, where human beings groped like blindworms 
— where they strove only to forget reality, and found the 
forgetfulness they sought in drink, or in the chill embrace 
of prostitutes. 

A visit to the brothels was the unbreakable rule, on 
payday every month. They would dream aloud of this 
pleasure for a whole week before the happy day; and 
when it was over, would recount to one another at great 
length the delights experienced. In such talks they would 
boast lewdly of their virility, and make brutal mock of 
the women, spitting disgustedly when they spoke of 
them. 

And yet — strange!— behind all this I heard, or thought 
I heard, sorrow and shame. In the “houses of solace”, 
where for a ruble one could buy a woman for the whole 
night, my comrades, I saw, felt awkward, apologetic; and 
that seemed to me only natural. Some, again, were jaunty 
to excess, with a swagger which, I sensed, was counterfeit, 
deliberately put on. Poignantly interested in the relations 
between the sexes, I observed all this with heightened in- 
sight. I had not yet experienced woman’s caresses; and 
my continued abstinence put me into an unpleasant posi- 
tion, both the women and my comrades mocking at me 
maliciously. Soon my comrades stopped inviting me to the 
“houses of solace”. Bluntly, they told me: 
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“Better not come with us, brother.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because. It’s uncomfortable, with you around.” 

I seized eagerly upon these words, feeling that they 
held something of real importance to me; but I could get 
no clearer explanation. 

“What a fellow! We’ve told you once — don’t come! It’s 
dull, with you around.” 

Only Artem remarked with a wry smile: 

“Like as if a priest was there, or a fellow’s own father.” 

The girls, at first, poked fun at my restraint. Later, 
they began to ask resentfully: 

“Think you’re too good for us?” 

Teresa Boruta, a plump, attractive Polish “girl” of for- 
ty, “housekeeper” of the establishment, watching me with 
the clever eyes of a purebred dog, said: 

“Let’s not bother him, girls. He’s got a sweetheart, 
surely. Isn’t that so? A nice, strong lad like that — it’s a 
sweetheart, surely, holds him back. What else?” 

An alcoholic, going off into desperate drinking bouts, 
she was unspeakably repulsive when drunk. When sober, 
however, she would amaze me by her contemplative atti- 
tude owards other people, by her tranquil way of seeking 
logic m their doings. 

“The hardest folk to understand are the Academy stu- 
dents, surely. Yes, that’s so,” she told my comrades. 
“What they’ll do to a girl! Have the floor soaped, and 
make a naked girl get down on all fours, with her hands 
and feet on china plates, and give her a push behind, to 
see how far she’ll slide. And then another girl, and then 
another. Yes. What for?” 

“You’re lying!” I declared. 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” Teresa exclaimed, tranquil and un- 
offended; and there was something very depressing in her 
tranquillity. 

“You made it up!” 

“How could a girl make up a thing like that? Or do you 
think I’m crazy?” she demanded, staring wide-eyed at me. 

People were listening to our argument with avid inter- 
est. And Teresa talked on, describing the sports of the 
guests in the passionless tone of a person seeking only one 
thing: to understand, What for? 
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The listeners spat their loathing, heaped savage curses 
on the students. But I — I saw, only that Teresa was sow- 
ing enmity towards those whom I had learned to love with 
all my heart; and I replied that the students loved the 
people, that they wished to help the people. 

“Those are the students from Voskresenskaya Street — 
the laymen, from the University. But the ones I means — 
they’re the churchmen, from the Arskoye Polye. They’re 
all orphans, those church students, and an orphan — he 
surely grows up to be a thief, or a mischief-maker — a bad 
man he grows up to be. Because an orphan, he’s got 
nothing to hold him back.” 

The “housekeeper’s” calm tales, and the girls’ angry 
complaints against students, government clerks, and 
“washed folk” generally, aroused in my comrades, besides 
hatred and repulsion, another feeling, very close to joy — a 
feeling expressed in the words: 

“So the educated folk are worse than we are!” 

It was painful to me, and bitter, to hear such talk. Into 
these dark little rooms. I began to see, as into cesspools, 
all the filth of the town came seeping, to boil up over a 
foul, smoky flame, and, saturated with enmity and malice, 
to go flowing back once more into the city. In these 
cramped holes, to which people were driven by animal 
instinct and the tedium of life, I witnessed the transfor- 
mation of absurd turns of speech into touching songs of 
love’s torments and trials; witnessed the inception of ugly 
fictions about the lives of “educated folk”, the inculcation 
of contempt and hostility towards that which is not under- 
stood. And it became clear to me that the “houses of so- 
lace” were a sort of university, in which my comrades 
acquired learning of the most venomous nature. 

I watched the “girls for delight”, shuffling lazily across 
the filthy floor — their flabby flesh quivering abominably 
to the insistent squeal of an accordion or the nerve-rack- 
ing rattle and twang of a dilapidated piano. And as I 
watched, new thoughts, vague, but disturbing, grew up in 
my mind. Everything around me emanated tedium, poi- 
soning the spirit with an impotent desire to get away. 

In the bakery, when I began to talk of those who were 
devotedly seeking roads to freedom and happiness for the 
people, I would hear in reply: 
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The listeners spat their loathing, heaped savage curses 
on the students. But I — I saw, only that Teresa was sow- 
ing enmity towards those whom I had learned to love with 
all my heart; and I replied that the students loved the 
people, that they wished to help the people, 

“Those are the students from Voskresenskaya Street — 
the laymen, from the University. But the ones I means — 
they’re the churchmen, from the Arskoye Polye. They’re 
all orphans, those church students, and an orphan — he 
surely grows up to be a thief, or a mischief-maker — a bad 
man he grows up to be. Because an orphan, he’s got 
nothing to hold him back.” 

The “housekeeper’s” calm tales, and the girls’ angry 
complaints against students, government clerks, and 
“washed folk” generally, aroused in my comrades, besides 
hatred and repulsion, another feeling, very close to joy — a 
feeling expressed in the words: 

“So the educated folk are worse than we are!” 

It was painful to me, and bitter, to hear such talk. Into 
these dark little rooms, I began to see, as into cesspools, 
all the filth of the town came seeping, to boil up over a 
foul, smoky flame, and, saturated with enmity and malice, 
to go flowing back once more into the city. In these 
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mation of absurd turns of speech into touching songs of 
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“Ah, but the girls tell different tales about them!” 

I would be ridiculed mercilessly, with angry cynicism 
But I was a rebellious pup. I felt that my wisdom was no 
less, and my courage greater, than the wisdom and courage 
of the older beasts. And I, too, would grow angry. 
Thinking about life, I had begun to realise, was a thing 
no easier than life itself; and there were times when I felt 
passionate fits of hatred towards these doggedly patient 
folk with whom I worked. I was exasperated, above all, 
by their capacity of patient endurance, by the hopeless 
resignation with which they submitted to our drunken 
. employer’s half-insane indignities. 

And — it would so happen! — it was just at this trying 
time that I came in contact with an idea that was alto- 
gether new to me: an idea which, though fundamentally 
alien to my nature, nonetheless disturbed me greatly. 

On one of those stormy nights when it seems as though 
the grey sky itself, rent into infinitesimal shreds by the 
viciously whining wind, were sifting down to bury the 
world beneath high drifts of powdered ice; when the 
earth’s term of life seems ended, and the sun quenched 
never to rise again — on such a Shrovetide night I was 
making my way home to the bakery, from the Deren- 
kovs’. The wind in my face, I pushed with closed eyes 
through the grey, turbidly seething chaos. Suddenly I 
stumbled and fell. There was a man lying in the snow, 
right across the sidewalk, and I had caught my foot 
against him. We both swore — I in Russian, he in French: 

“0, diablel ” 

That seemed curious to me. I pulled the man up, and 
set him on his feet — a little fellow, short, and of no great 
weight. Jerking at my arm, he shouted wrathfuily: 

“My hat, damn you! Give me back my hat! I’ll freeze!” 

I found his hat in the snow, shook it clean, and thrust it 
down on to his bristly head. But he tore it off and began to 
wave it about, cursing in two languages and shouting at me: 

“Get away!” 

All at once he darted ahead, and was swallowed up in 
the seething mess. But after a while I came on him again, 
under an extinguished street lamp. Clinging to the 
wooden lamp-post, he was saying earnestly: 

“Lena, I’m dying. . . . Oh, Lena!” 
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He was evidently drunk. Most probably, be would have 
frozen, bad I left him in the street. I asked bim where be 
lived. 

“What street is this?” be cried tearfully. “I don’t know 
which way to go ” 

I put my arm around bim and led bim away, asking 
again where he lived. 

“On the Bulak,” be mumbled, shivering. “On the Bu- 
lak There’s a bath-house there ... a house ” 

He set his feet down uncertainly, stumbling and lurch- 
ing, making it hard for me to walk. I could hear his teeth 
chatter. 

“ Si tu savais he mumbled, pushing against me. 

“I don’t understand.” 

He stopped short, raised his hand, and pronounced dis- 
tinctly — as it seemed to me, with pride: 

“ Si tu savais ou je te mene ” 

He thrust his fingers into his mouth; staggered, and al- 
most fell. I got down on my heels and hoisted him onto 
my back. As I carried him off, he muttered again, with 
his chin pressing down on my skull: 

u Si tu savais But I’m freezing. Oh, Lord!” 

When we reached the Bulak, I had to ask him over and 
over to point out where he lived. At length we stumbled 
into the entry of a little building hidden in whirling snow 
at the back of a courtyard. He groped his way to the in- 
ner door, and tapped lightly, whispering to me: 

“Ssh! Quiet!” 

The door was opened by a woman in a red dressing- 
gown, with a lighted candle in her hand. Moving silently 
aside to let us pass, she produced a lorgnette from some 
fold or pocket in her gown, and began to examine me 
through it. 

I told her that the man’s hands seemed to be frozen, 
that he must be undressed and put to bed. 

“Yes?” she asked. Her voice was rich and youthfully 
clear. 

“His hands should be bathed in cold water.” 

Silently, with her lorgnette, she pointed to a corner of 
the room. There was nothing in the corner but an easel, 
and, on the easel, a painting: a river, and trees. Puzzled, 
I looked more closely into the woman’s face. It was 
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strangely immobile. She moved away from me to another 
corner, where, on a table, a lamp glowed under a pink 
shade. Here she sat down. Taking up a jack of hearts from 
the table, she began examining it intently. 

“Have you any vodka?” I asked, very loud. She did not 
answer. She was busily laying out cards on the table. The 
man sat on a chair, his head bowed on his chest, his red 
hands hanging limply. I laid him down on a couch and 
began to undress him. I could not understand what was 
happening. I felt like someone in a dream. The wall over 
the couch was entirely concealed by an array of photo- 
graphs; and among the photographs the light picked out a 
dull gold wreath, wound with white ribbon. In gilt let- 
ters, at the end of the ribbon, I read: 

FOR THE INCOMPARABLE GILDA 

“Careful, damn you!” the man groaned, when I began 
to chafe his hands. 

The woman laid out her cards, absorbed and silent. 
Her sharp nose gave a somewhat birdlike look to her face, 
which was lit by a pair of big, unshifting eyes. Now she 
lifted her hands, the hands of an adolescent girl, to fluff 
her grey hair — so airily arranged as almost to seem a 
wig. Low, but very clearly, she asked: 

“Did you see Misha, Georges?” 

Georges sat up quickly, pushing me aside, and answered 
with uneasy haste: 

“Why, but you know he’s gone to Kiev.” 

“Yes, to Kiev,” the woman repeated, her eyes fixed on 
her cards; and I noticed that her voice was entirely de- 
void of expression, of inflection. 

“HeTl be back soon....” 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, yes! Very soon.” 

“Yes?” the woman repeated. 

Half undressed as he was, Georges sprang up from the 
couch and hurried to her side. Kneeling at her feet, he 
said something in French. 

“I’m quite composed,” she replied in Russian. 

“You know — I lost my way. Such a storm of snow, and 
a tremendous wind. 1 thought I’d freeze,” Georges told 
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her hurriedly, stroking her hand, which lay passively on 
her knee. He was a man of about forty. There was an 
anxious, frightened expression on his ruddy face, on the 
thick lips below the black moustache. He kept rubbing 
at the stiff grey bristle that covered his round skull; and 
his intoxication was fading rapidly. 

“We’re leaving for Kiev tomorrow,” the woman said. 
It might have been a question. It might have been a decla- 
ration. 

“That’s right, tomorrow! And so you must rest now. 
Why don’t you go to bed? It’s very late.” 

“And Misha won’t be here today?” 

“Oh, no, no! There’s such a storm Come, now, you 

must get some sleep.” 

He took the lamp from the table, and led her away, 
through a little door screened by a bookcase. For a long 
time I remained alone, my mind a blank, half-listening to 
his low, husky voice in the next room. Shaggy storm paws 
brushed against the window. On the floor, in a pool of 
melted snow, the reflected candle flame blinked timidly. 
The room was crowded with furniture. A strange, warm 
odour pervaded it, lulling the mind to sleep. 

At length Georges reappeared, swaying, with the lamp 
in his hand. The lamp shade rattled against the glass of 
the chimney. 

“She’s gone to bed.” 

He set the lamp down on the table. He seemed sunk in 
thought. Pausing in the middle of the room, he began to 
speak; but he did not look at me. 

“Well, what’s to be said? I’d have been finished, I sup- 
pose, if it hadn’t been for you. . . . Thanks! And — who are 
you?” 

He tilted his head to one side and stood listening, start- 
ing nervously, to a faint rustle in the other room. 

“Is that your wife?” I asked, very softly. 

“Yes, my wife. My all. All that life holds for me!” this 
man said, slowly and quietly, staring at the floor. Again 
he began to rub his head. 

“We ought to have some tea, eh?” 

And he moved absently towards the door — but stopped, 
recalling that the servant girl had taken sick and been 
sent to the hospital. 
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I offered to heat the samovar. He nodded agreement, 
and— forgetting, evidently, that he was only partly 
dressed — shuffled barefoot across the wet floor to show me 
into the tiny kitchen. Here, leaning against the stove, 
he said again: 

“I’d have been frozen, if it hadn’t been for you. 
Thanks!” 

And, starting, he stared at me with eyes that were 
wide with terror. 

“What would have become of her, then? Good Lord!” 

In a rapid whisper, his eyes turned to the dark hole 
that marked the doorway, he said: 

“She’s not well. You saw. She had a son — he was a musi- 
cian, in Moscow — and he killed himself. But she keeps 
thinking he’ll be coming home. It’s almost two years, 
now.” 

Afterwards, while we were having our tea, he talked 
on — disconnectedly, in words one does not hear in ordi- 
nary conversation: of how she had been a country gentle- 
woman, and he a history teacher; how he had been en- 
gaged to tutor her son, and had fallen in love with her; 
how, for him, she had left her husband — a German, and 
a baron; how she had sung in the opera, and how happy 
they had been together, though the baron did everything 
in his power to poison life for her. 

Telling me all this, he kept peering intently, through 
screwed-up eyes, at something in the shadows, of the 
grimy kitchen, beyond the place, by the stove, where the 
floor had rotted through. He drank his tea so hot that it 
scalded him, and his face crinkled with pain. Then, his 
round eyes blinking anxiously — 

“And — who are you?” he asked again. “Oh, yes. A 
bakery worker. In a pretzel place. That’s queer. You don’t 
seem to fit the part. Why is that?” 

There was alarm in his voice, and mistrust in the glance 
he threw me: the look of a person trapped and baited. 

Briefly, I told him something of my story. 

“So that’s how it is!” he exclaimed softly. “Ah, so that’s 
how it is.” 

And, suddenly animated, demanded: 

“That fairy tale — about the ugly duckling — I suppose 
vou know it?” 
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His face twisted grotesquely. Wrath filled his words as 
he spoke on, and his husky voice kept rising to a strange, 
unnatural squeal. 

“It tempts you, a tale like that. I felt the same way, too, 
when I was your age — that maybe I’d turn out to be a 
swan. Well, and I was supposed to study at the Acad- 

emy, but I went to the University instead. My father — he 
was a priest— disowned me. Then, in Paris, I studied the 
history of man’s misfortunes — the history of progress. 
Scribbled some myself, too. Yes. Ah, it’s all so ” 

He started, and sat listening a moment. Then he said: 

“Progress — people made it up, to fool themselves! 
There’s no sense in life, no logic. You can’t have progress 
without slavery. So soon as the minority loses its rule 
over the majority, humanity will come to a standstill. 
When we try to ease our life, to facilitate our labour, all 
we do is complicate it, make ourselves more labour. Fac- 
tories and machinery — how stupid! More and more fac- 
tory workers in the world, when all the world really needs 
is the peasant, the planter of grain. Food — that’s the only 
thing man need wrest from Nature by the labour of his 
hands. The less a man wants, the happier he is; the more 
desires, the less liberty.” 

His actual words, perhaps, were not exactly these; but 
these, precisely, were the staggering ideas he expressed. It 
was my first encounter with them— and in so glaring, so 
undisguised a form. Breaking off on an excited squeal, the 
man turned his eyes anxiously to the open door that led 
to the other rooms, and listened a moment through the 
silence. Then he continued, whispering, in what was al- 
most fury: 

“Get this into your head — no one heeds much. A loaf 
of bread, and a woman. . . .” 

Of woman he spoke in a mysterious undertone, in words 
I did not know, in verses I had not read; and, suddenly, 
he seemed to me very like Bashkin, the thief. 

“Beatrice, Fiammetta, Laura, Ninon,” he whispered — 
names unknown to me. He spoke of enamoured kings and 
bards, and intoned French poetry, waving a thin arm, 
bare to the elbow, to mark the rhythm. 

“Love and hunger rule the world,” came the fevered 
whisper. These words 1 knew. They were printed below 
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the title of the revolutionary pamphlet King Hunger — a 
fact which, in my mind, lent them peculiar weight and 
significance. 

“Men seek forgetfulness, solace— not knowledge!” 

This final idea staggered me completely. 

It was morning when I left the kitchen: a few minutes 
past six by the little clock on the wall. Pushing through 
snowdrifts in the leaden murk, with the wail of the storm 
around me, and the squealing fury of this broken man 
still ringing in my ears, I felt that these things he had 
said were a dose 1 could not swallow. They were stuck in 
my throat, somewhere — suffocating me. I did not want to 
go home to the bakery, to be among people. And, drag- 
ging on my shoulders a growing burden of clinging flakes, 
I wandered through the streets of the Tatar quarter until 
daylight came, and the figures of townspeople began to 
bob through the drifted snow. 

I never again met this history teacher, nor did I wish 
to meet him. But in future I was repeatedly to hear such 
talk of the idiocy of life, the futility of labour — to hear 
it from the lips of illiterate wanderers and homeless 
tramps, of “Tolstoians”, of highly cultured men and 
women. I have heard such talk from a hieromonach who 
held the degree of Master of Divinity; from a chemist 
working on explosives; from a biologist of the neovitalist 
trend, and many others. But the effect of these ideas, in 
such later encounters, could not be so dizzying as in this, 
my first acquaintance with them. 

And only a year or two ago — more than thirty years 
after my talk with the history teacher — I most unexpect- 
edly heard these same ideas, in almost the very same 
words, from an old acquaintance of mine, a worker. 

We got to talking very candidly; and this man— a “po- 
litical big bug”, as he termed himself, smiling rather grim- 
ly-told me, with that reckless frankness of which, I 
believe, only Russians are capable: 

“Alexei Maximich, dear friend! What do I want with 
all this business — science, academies, aeroplanes? Just 
another burden! Fve no use for it. All I want is a peace- 
ful corner, and— a woman, for me to kiss when I feel like 
it; and for her to meet my kisses honestly — body and 
soul. There! You — you reason like an intellectual. You’re 
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not one of us any more. You’ve been poisoned. Ideas mean 
more to you than a little thing like people. You think like 
the sheenies — that man was made for the Sabbath. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“The Jews don’t think any such thing.” 

“The devil knows what they think. They’re a hard folk 
to understand,” he replied. Flinging his cigarette out over 
the river, he silently watched its fall. 

It was a moonlit autumn night. We sat together on a 
granite bench on the Neva embankment, both of us worn 
out by a day of fruitless emotional strain, of persistent but 
unavailing desire to get some aim accomplished: a good 
and useful aim. 

“You’re with us, but you’re not one of us — that’s what 
I say,” he continued quietly, thoughtfully. “Intellectuals — 
they like to worry. All down the centuries, they’ve 
attached themselves to rebellions. Like Christ. He was an 
idealist, and rebelled for the sake of the other world. And 
just the same way, the whole intellectual order rebels for 
the sake of utopia. An idealist rebels, and the ne’er-do- 
wells, the scoundrels, the scum go along with him — all 
out of spite, because they see life has no room for them. 
The workers — they rebel for the revolution. What they 
need is to get a proper distribution of the means and 
products of labour. When they’ve got all the power secure 
— do you think they’ll agree to have a state? Not they! 
They’ll all break up and scatter, and every one of them 
will try to find himself a peaceful corner somewhere, on 
his own 

“Machines, you say? Technology? But that can only 
tighten the noose around our necks. It can only strengthen 
our bonds. No. We’ve got to rid ourselves of needless 
labour. What a man wants is quiet. Factories, and sci- 
ences — they won’t give us quiet. It’s not much a person 
needs, alone by himself. Why should I pile up cities, when 
all I need is a little bit of a house? When people live in 
bunches, you find them getting things like running water, 
and plumbing, and electricity. But — if you’d just try to 
get along without all that, how easy life would be! Say 
what you please, but we’ve a lot of needless things; and. 
they all come from the intellectuals. And that’s why I 
say, intellectuals — they’re a pernicious category.” 
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I remarked that no people on earth knew how to divest 
life of meaning so thoroughly, and so unhesitatingly, as 
did we Russians. 

“The freest in spirit of all the peoples,” my acquaint- 
ance rejoined, with a little laugh. “Only— don’t you be 
angry, but I’m reasoning right. That’s the way millions of 

us think, only they don’t know how to put it into words 

Life should be made more simple. Then it would treat 
us more kindly.” 

This man had never been a “Tolstoian”, nor had he 
ever evinced anarchist tendencies. I was well acquainted 
with the course of his intellectual development. 

After this conversation with him, I could not help won- 
dering: suppose it were really true that millions of Rus- 
sian men and women were bearing the pain and stress of 
revolution only because, in their heart of hearts, they 
cherished the hope of ridding themselves of labour? A 
minimum of toil and a maximum of pleasure: that is a 
very tempting notion. It carries people away, like every- 
thing unrealisable, like every utopia. 

And I recalled Henrik Ibsen’s lines: 

“Conservative” you say I have become. 

1 am what 1 have been all through my life . 

I never was a man for shifting pawns. 

End the whole game! — and 1 am wholly yours. 

The only evolution I recall 

That was not altogether a cheat and fraud , 

One that out-gloried all of its successors — 

That, of course, was the great Deluge. 

But Lucifer was cheated even then , 

For Noah, on the Ark, became dictator. 

So — let us try again, friends radicals. 

And to do that, let us have fighters, orators. 

Yes, bring about another world-wide Deluge ; 

And 1 — Til gladly torpedo the Ark. 

The income brought in by Derenkov’s shop was mis- 
erably small; and the number of people and undertakings 
in need of financial aid grew steadily. 

“We’ll have to think of something,” Andrei would say, 
absently, fingering his beard; and he would smile his 
apologetic smile, or, perhaps, sigh wistfully. 
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This man, it seemed to me, regarded himself as one 
condemned for life to heavy labour for humanity; and, 
though he had reconciled himself to this sentence, there 
were times when it weighed heavily on him. 

More than once, in various phrasing, I asked him: 

“Why do you do it?” 

He evidently failed to grasp my meaning; for he always 
answered, instead, to the question, “what for?” — answered 
bookishly, incoherently, speaking of the people’s wretched 
life, of the need for enlightenment and knowledge. 

“But — do people want knowledge? Is it knowledge they 
seek?” 

“Of course! How else? You want it, don’t you?” 

Yes. I wanted it. But I recalled what the history 
teacher had said: 

“Men seek forgetfulness, solace — not knowledge!” 

It is harmful, for ideas so incisive, to come up against 
young persons of seventeen. The ideas are blunted by such 
encounters; nor do the young people gain by them. 

I began to imagine that I noticed — that I had always 
noticed — the same thing everywhere: stories, however in- 
teresting, were enjoyed only because they afforded peo- 
ple an hour’s forgetfulness of their wretched, but accus- 
tomed life; the more “invention” a tale contained, the 
more eagerly it was received; the books found most ab- 
sorbing were those plentifully supplied with pretty “make- 
believe”. Briefly — I was groping in a noxious fog. 

Derenkov decided to start a bakery. It was worked out, 
I recall, with the utmost precision, that this enterprise 
should yield no less than thirty-five per cent on every 
turnover. I was to work as the baker’s “boy”, and — as 
“one of the circle” — to take care that the said baker did 
not pilfer flour, eggs, butter, or finished goods. 

And so, I moved from one basement — huge and filthy — 
to another, small and rather cleaner: keeping it clean 
being one of my new functions. In place of an artel of 
forty, I now had to do with only one man. The man had 
greying temples; a short, pointed beard; a lean, smoke- 
cured face, with dark and thoughtful eyes; and a peculiar 
mouth: small as a perch’s, with thick, soft lips pursed up 
as though, in his thoughts, he were kissing someone. And 
— deep down in his eyes, a glint of mockery. 
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He did pilfer, of course. The very first night of our 
work in the bakery, he laid aside ten eggs, three pounds 
or more of flour, and a good-sized lump of butter. 

“What’s that for?” 

“Oh, that’s jbr a little girl I know,” he returned ami- 
cably; and, puckering his forehead, added, “A ni-ice little 
girl!” 

I made an attempt to convince him that the world con- 
siders thievery a crime. But my powers of eloquence were 
evidently insufficient; or, perhaps, I was not too firmly 
convinced myself of the truth I wished to demonstrate. In 
any case, my words had no effect. 

Lying back on the lid of the dough box, staring up 
through the window at the stars, the baker mumbled in- 
credulously: 

“Him— lecturing me! First time he ever saw me, and 
there you are! Lecturing me! And me three times his age. 
It’s a funny thing.” 

When he had completed his inspection of the stars, he 
asked: 

“Where’d you work before this? Seems to me I’ve seen 
you somewhere. At Semyonov’s, you say? Where they had 
the row? Oh. Well then, it must have been in one of my 
dreams I saw you.” 

Within a few days I discovered that this man had an 
unlimited gift for sleep. He could sleep at any time, and 
in any position — even standing up, with his weight thrown 
on the wooden -spade that was used for putting the bread 
into the stove. In sleep, his eyebrows would lift, and his 
whole face undergo a subtle change, assuming an expres- 
sion of ironic surprise. His favourite topics of conversa- 
tion were tales of buried treasure, and of dreams. He 
declared with conviction: 

“I see the earth through and through, and it’s all stuffed 
like a pie with treasures. Pots and chests and bowls of 
money, buried all over. Time and again, I dream about 
some place I know. There was a bath-house, once. I 
dreamed there was a chest of silver plate there, buried in 
the corner. Well, I woke up, and went straight there, in 
the night, to dig. Dug down an arshin and a half, maybe, 
and what do you think I found? Cinders, and a dog’s 
skull. There! I was in the right spot! And all of a sudden 
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— bang! The window went smash, and some fool woman 
started screaming her head off: Thieves! Help!’ So, of 
course, I ran, or I’d have had a beating. It’s a funny 
thing.” 

I often heard that: “It’s a funny thing.” But Ivan Koz- 
mich Lutonin did not laugh. He would only pucker his 
forehead, and dilate his nostrils, screwing his eyes up in 
a sort of smile. 

There was nothing fanciful about his dreams. They 
were dull and stupid as reality itself. I did not under- 
stand how he could take such pleasure in describing them, 
and at the same time be so unwilling to talk of the life 
around him. 

The daughter of a wealthy tea merchant, married 
against her will, shot herself immediately after the wedding 
ceremony. The whole city was aroused. A crowd of young 
people — several thousand — joined in her funeral proces- 
sion, and students delivered speeches by her grave. In 
the end, the police dispersed them. Everyone in our little 
shop was shouting about this tragedy; and the room behind 
the shop was crammed with excited students. Indignant 
voices, trenchant words floated down to us in the base- 
ment. 

“They should have spanked the girl more, when she was 
little,” Lutonin remarked; and in his next breath in- 
formed me: 

“I dreamed I was fishing in a pond, for carp. And all 
of a sudden — a policeman. ‘Halt! By what right?’ And — no 
place to run to! So I jumped in the water, and woke up.” 

And yet, though reality seemed to run its course some- 
where beyond the bounds of his attention, it was not long 
before he began to sense something unusual about our 
bakery. Customers in the shop were served by girls un- 
suited to such work — girls who read books. One was the 
owner’s sister, the other — one of her friends, tali and red- 
cheeked, with kindly eyes. Students came every day, and 
stayed for hours in the room behind the shop, talking 
noisily, or whispering together. The owner was seldom in 
evidence, and I — the “boy” — was more or less in the posi- 
tion of manager. 

“Are you any kin to the boss?” Lutonin asked, “Or is 
he thinking of you, maybe, for a brother-in-law? No? It’s 
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a funny thing. And — what do the students hang around 

here for? On account of the young ladies? Umm Well, 

that might be so. Only— they’re nothing much to look at, 
your young ladies. Those student fellows — I’d say it’s to 
stuff up on rolls they come, more than to please the 
girls.” 

At five or six in the morning, almost daily, a girl would 
appear at the bakery window: a short-legged figure, 
thrown together of hemispheres of every dimension — very 
much like a sack of water-melons. Sitting on the edge of 
our window area, her bare legs dangling, she would call, 
between yawns: 

“Vanya!” 

Light, curly hair, straying from under her gay kerchief, 
fell in tight ringlets over her low forehead, over her rud- 
dy cheeks, puffed out like toy balloons. The curls pushed 
into her sleepy eyes, and, lazily, she would brush them 
back with her tiny hands — keeping the fingers comically 
spread, like a newborn baby. I often wondered: what could 
a person talk about, with such a girl? When I woke the 
baker, he would ask her: 

“Here, are you?” 

“Here I am.” 

“Sleep well?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“What did you dream?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

The town lies still. True, not entirely: a yardman’s 
broom is scraping away somewhere, and the sparrows, 
just awakened, have begun to chirp. The gentle, warming 
rays of the rising sun slant down to meet their reflections 
in the window-panes. I love these pensive moments, when 
the day is just beginning. Thrusting a hairy arm out at 
the open window, the baker paws the girl’s legs. She sub- 
mits to this examination indifferently, unsmilingly, blink- 
ing her blank sheep eyes. 

“Peshkov, take out the sweet stuff. It’s time!” 

I draw the iron sheets out of the stove. The baker catches 
up half a score of buns, rolls, puffs, and throws them 
into the girl’s lap. She casts a hot bun gingerly from hand 
to hand, then sinks her yellow sheep’s teeth into it — burns 
her mouth, and moans and grunts impatiently. 
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Watching her amorously, the baker says: 

“Let your skirt down, hussy!” 

And when she has gone, he boasts to me: 

“Like a spring lamb — all over curls! Did you see? Me, 
brother — Fm finicky about that sort of thing. I never take 
a woman. Only girls. This one’s my thirteenth. Nikiforich’s 
god-daughter, she is.” 

Listening silently to these outpourings, I ask myself: 

“And I? Am I to live like that?” 

As soon as the big white loaves, to be sold by the 
pound, were ready, I would lay ten or twelve on a long 
board and hurry off with them to Derenkov’s old shop. 
This errand done, I would stuff a two-pood basket with 
rolls and buns and set out on the run for the Theological 
Academy, to be in time for the students’ breakfast hour. 
Standing just inside the doorway of the huge dining hall, 
supplying the students with rolls — “for cash”, or “to be 
charged” — I would drink in all I could catch of their ar- 
guments about Lev Tolstoi. One of the Academy profes- 
sors, a certain Gusev, was a rabid enemy of Tolstoi and 
his teachings. Sometimes there would be books in my 
basket, under the rolls — to be surreptitiously delivered to 
one or another of the students. Sometimes, too, the stu- 
dents would thrust books or notes into my basket. 

Once a week I would carry my rolls still further: to the 
“Crazy House”, where the psychiatrist Bekhterev deliv- 
ered lectures and demonstrated patients. One day he 
showed the students a megalomaniac. When this man 
appeared in the doorway of the lecture hall, a lanky figure, 
in a white hospital robe and a stocking nightcap, I 
could not restrain a smile. But — advancing past me into 
the hall — he paused for an instant, and glanced into my 
face; and I shrank back. It was as though his piercing 
gaze, coal black, yet fiery, had struck to my very heart. 
And all through the lecture, while Bekhterev, Twitching 
at his beard, made respectful conversation with the 
maniac, I kept furtively rubbing a hand over my face. 
It felt as though a wave of scalding dust had blown 
against it. 

In a dull, toneless bass, the man kept demanding some- 
thing of Bekhterev. He stretched out a lanky arm in an 
imperious gesture, and the sleeve of his robe fell far back 
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from his lanky fingers. His whole figure seemed to me to 
stretch out unnaturally, to grow and lengthen, until that 
swarthy arm — I felt — could reach across the room at will, 
and seize me by the throat. Menace and command gleamed 
in the penetrating glare of the dark eyes sunk in black 
pits in his bony face. A score or so of students sat watch- 
ing this man in the ridiculous nightcap. A few were smil- 
ing; but the majority were sober and absorbed. Their eyes 
seemed uncommonly ordinary, as compared with the blaz- 
ing light of his. He struck fear to the heart; and there was 
something of majesty about him — there was indeed! 

The professor's voice rang clear and distinct through 
the heavy silence of the students. His every query evoked 
stern outcries in that dull voice that seemed to issue from 
beneath the floor — from behind the dead white walls. The 
maniac’s movements were slow and pompous as an arch- 
bishop’s. 

That night, I scribbled verses about him, terming him 
“sovereign of all sovereigns, God’s friend and counsel- 
lor”. For a long time he lingered in my thoughts, making 
life difficult. 

Busy from six in the evening almost until noon, I spent 
my afternoons in sleep, and had no time for reading but 
the intermissions in our work, when one batch of dough 
had been kneaded and the next had not yet risen, and the 
bread had just been put into the stove. As I began to leam 
the secrets of the trade, the baker did less and less of the 
work, shifting it all to my shoulders — “to teach me how”. 
In a tone of friendly amazement, he would say: 

“You’re able. In a year or two, you’ll be a full-fledged 
baker. It’s a funny thing. A youngster like you — who’s 
going to respect you, or do your bidding?” 

He did not approve of my passion for books. 

“Stop your reading, and get some sleep,” he would ad- 
vise me solicitously. But he never asked what was in the 
books I read. 

He himself was entirely absorbed by his dreams, his 
fancies of buried treasure, and his short-legged, roly-poly 
girl. The girl not infrequently came at night, and he 
would take her out to the entry, where the sacks of flour 
lay; or — if it was cold — would ask me, puckering up his 
forehead: 
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“Get out for half an hour!” 

And I would get out, reflecting on the monstrous dissim- 
ilarity between this love and the love that was described 
in books 

My employer’s sister lived in the little room behind the 
shop. I heated the samovar for her regularly, but tried to 
see as little of her as I could. She made me uncomfort- 
able. Her childlike eyes would turn on me in the same 
unbearable gaze as during my first encounters with her. In 
their depths, I suspected, a smile lay hidden: a smile that 
mocked at me. 

My great physical strength made me very ungainly. 
Watching me handle the five-pood sacks of flour, the 
baker would say commiseratingly: 

“You’ve got strength enough for three, only — clumsy! 
Just like a bull, for all you’re so lanky.” 

I had done quite some reading by this time. I liked 
poetry, and had myself begun to scribble verses. In speech, 
however, rather than book terms, I continued to use “my 
own” words. These were heavy, I knew, and harsh; but 
only they, it seemed to me, could give expression to the 
utter confusion of my thoughts. At times, again, I was 
deliberately rude, in protest against a something — I could 
not say exactly what— that I found alien, exasperating. 

One of my teachers, a student of mathematics, 
reproached me with this: 

“The way you talk, the devil take it all! Not words, 
but iron weights!” 

Altogether, as often happens with adolescents, I was 
dissatisfied with myself, thought myself ridiculous and 
coarse. There was my face, too — high cheekbones, like a 
Kalmyk’s; and my voice, which I could not control. 

My employer’s sister, on the contrary, was swift and 
graceful as a swallow on the wing; but the lightness of 
her movements seemed to me out of keeping with her 
plump, rounded little figure. In her gestures, in her gait, 
there was something not quite genuine, something of con- 
scious effort. Her voice was cheerful, and she often 
laughed; but, hearing her clear laughter, I would think 
that she was simply trying to make me forget the condi- 
tion in which I had first seen her. And I did not want to 
forget it. I treasured every impression of things ranging 
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beyond the ordinary. I had an urgent need to know that 
the extraordinary was possible, that it actually existed. 

Sometimes she asked: 

“What are you reading?” 

I would answer briefly— feeling the impulse to ask, in 
turn: 

“What does my reading matter to you?” 

One night the baker, fondling his sweetheart, said to 
me half-tipsily: 

“Get out for a while. Ah, why don’t you go play with 
the boss’s sister? Letting a chance like that go by! Why, 
the students. . . .” 

I told him I would crack his head for him with an iron 
weight if he ever said anything of the kind again. Settling 
down on the flour sacks in the entry, I heard his voice, 
through the ill-hung door: 

“Why should I be angry? That’s what comes of lapping 
up books all day — the fellow goes around like a man 
crazed.” 

Rats rustled and squeaked in the entry. In the bakery, 
the girl grunted and moaned. I went out into the yard. 
A fine rain was drifting lazily, almost soundlessly down; 
but it did not freshen the close air, heavy with the smell 
of burning. Forests were afire somewhere. It was long past 
midnight. Windows were open in the house opposite the 
bakery, and a song floated from the half-lit rooms: 

St. Varlami of old, 

In his halo of gold , 

Smiles adown at his fold , 

Very pleased with them. 

I tried to imagine Maria Derenkova lying on my knees, 
as the baker’s girl lay on his — and felt in every fibre that 
this was impossible. The very thought was frightening. 

From sundown to sunrise 
Song and cup the Saint plies , 

And in — hm! — other wise 
Does disport himself. 

Through the other voices sounded a deep, rich bass, 
lingering on the mischievous “hm!” I bent forward, brac- 
ing my hands on my knees, to look in at a window. 
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Through the lacy curtain I saw the grey walls of a square 
pit, lit by a small, blue-shaded lamp. Before the lamp, her 
face to the window, a girl sat writing. Now she raised her 
head, and with the top of her red pen pushed a lock of 
hair back from her temple. Her eyes were half closed, her 
face bright with a smile. Unhurriedly, she folded her let- 
ter, licked the edge of the envelope flap, and sealed it. 
Then, flinging it down on the table, she shook a threaten- 
ing finger at it — her forefinger, smaller than my pinkie. 
But — again she took up the missive, frowning; tore open 
the envelope, and read the letter through, sealed it again 
in another envelope, and, bending over the table, wrote 
the address. Then she waved the letter in the air to dry, 
like a white flag of truce. Twirling on her toes, clapping 
her hands, she danced out of my view, towards the bed 
in the corner of the room. When she came back into sight, 
she had removed her blouse. Her shoulders were very 
plump and round. She took the lamp from the table, and 
disappeared again into the corner. A person’s actions, 
when he thinks himself alone, may often seem insane to a 
chance observer. Pacing up and down the yard, I won- 
dered about the strange life this girl led when she was 
alone in her little den. 

But when the sandy-haired student came to visit her, 
and sat talking of something, very low, almost in a whis- 
per — she would shrink into herself, seeming smaller even 
than usual. She would turn her eyes timidly to him, and 
hide her hands behind her back or under the table. I 
disliked him, that sandy-haired student. Disliked him 
strongly. . . . 

The baker’s girl came stumbling by, huddled in her 
shawl, and grunted at me: 

“Go inside.” 

Throwing the dough out on the board, the baker boasted 
to me of his sweetheart, of her indefatigable powers of 
solace. But I stood wondering: 

“Where am I heading to?” 

And I felt that, somewhere very near — around some 
comer — misfortune lay in wait for me. 

The bakery was doing so well that Derenkov had begun 
to look around for larger premises. He had decided, too, 
to take on another hapd. That was a good thing. I wgs 
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carrying too great a load, and it tired me to stupefaction. 

“You’ll be the senior hand in the new place,” the baker 
promised me. “I’ll tell them to raise you to ten rubles a 
month. That’s right.” 

I knew well enough why he wanted to have me as the 
senior hand. He hated work; and I worked willingly. Fa- 
tigue was good for me. It dulled my mental uneasiness, and 
restrained the insistent demands of sex. But — it made 
reading impossible. 

“It’s a good thing you’ve dropped those books of yours,” 
the baker said. “Rat food, that’s all they’re good for! Only 
— don’t you ever really have any dreams? Of course you 
do! You’re just close-mouthed. A funny thing. Whj) T , 
there’s no harm in telling dreams. It can’t hurt anyone.” 

He was always very friendly, and seemed even to feel 
a real respect for me. Or, perhaps, it was fear, because I 
seemed a protege of our employer’s — though this did not 
deter him from systematic pilfering. 

My grandmother died. It was seven weeks after her 
burial before I received the letter, from one of my cous- 
ins, that informed me of her death. This brief note — in- 
nocent of commas — related that Granny had fallen from 
the church porch, while begging alms, and broken her 
leg. Eight days after, she had “got the gangrene”. I later 
learned that my three cousins, all young and robust, and 
the children one of them had brought into the world, had 
been living on Granny, subsisting on the alms she 
gathered. They lacked the intelligence to call a doctor. 

My cousin wrote: 

“We buried her in the Peter-and-Paul churchyard where 
all our folks lie we came to the funeral and the beggars 
were there too they all loved her and they cried. Grand- 
father cried too he chased us away and stayed there by 
her grave alone we watched him through the bushes he 
was crying he’ll die soon too.” 

I did not cry, But — I recall — it was as though an icy 
wind swept over me. Sitting on the woodpile in the yard, 
that night, I felt a great longing to talk to somebody of 
Granny; to tell them how kind she was, and wise, and a 
mother to all. For a long time I carried this heavy long- 
ing in my heart; but there was no one I could talk to of 
such things, and it finally burned itself out, unsatisfied. 
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These days came back to mind when, many years later, 
I read A. P. Chekhov’s splendidly true tale of the cab- 
man who talked to his horse of his son’s death. And I 
regretted that, in those days of bitter grief, I had not had 
a horse to talk to, or a dog. I regretted that it had not 
occurred to me to confide my sorrow to the rats. There 
were many of these in the bakery, and I was on the best 
of terms with them. 

Policeman Nikiforich began hovering around me like a 
hungry bird of prey. He was a sturdy, well-built old man, 
with close-cropped silvery hair and a broad beard that 
was always neatly trimmed and combed. He eyed me 
much as one might a goose fattened for Christmas. 

“ You’re fond of reading, I’ve heard say,” he would 
begin. “Well, now, and what sort of books is it you take 
to? The Bible, maybe, or the Lives of the Saints ?” 

Yes. I knew the Bible, and the Daily Lessons, too. Niki- 
forich seemed surprised at this, and somewhat discon- 
certed. 

“Mmm. Well, wholesome reading’s lawful enough. And 
what about Count Tolstoi — ever read his writings?” 

I had read Tolstoi as well; but — it appeared — not those 
of his works which interested the policeman. 

“That’s all — well, ordinary stuff, the same as every- 
body writes. But there’s other stuff of his, people are 
talking about, where he comes out against the priests. 
That would be worth reading!” 

I had read the “other stuff” too, in hectographed 
copies; but I had found it rather dull, and I knew that it 
was not a matter for discussion with the police. 

After a few such brief talks in the street, the old man 
began inviting me to visit him. 

“Come around to my box, and we’ll have some tea.” 

I understood, of course, what he was after; and yet — 

I wanted to go. I took counsel with my mentors, and it 
was decided that evasion of the policeman’s hospitality 
might only serve to intensify his suspicions against the 
bakery. 

And so — a visit to Nikiforich’s box. A third of the 
low little room is occupied by the Russian stove; another 
third, by a big double bed, behind looped cotton curtains, 
piled with a multitude of pillows in bright red covers, 
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In the remaining space: a cupboard, a table, two chairs, 
and, by the one tiny window, a wooden bench. Nikifo- 
rich, his uniform jacket thrown open, occupies the bench; 
and his back blocks the entire window. I sit facing him 
across the table, beside his wife — a full-bosomed, ruddy- 
cheeked young woman of about twenty, with mischie- 
vous and spiteful eyes of a strange, slate-grey colour. 
She keeps pursing her vivid lips capriciously, and a dry 
hint of malice sounds in her voice. 

“It’s come to my knowledge,” the policeman says, 
“that my god-daughter Sekleteya hangs around your 
bakery. A loose wench, and vicious. And all women are 
vicious.” 

“All of them?” his wife demands. 

“Every single one!” .Nikiforich returns emphatically, 
rattling his medals as a restive horse rattles its harness. 
He gulps some tea from h'is saucer, and repeats with 
relish: 

“Vicious and loose, from the last streetwalking— 
and up to the very queens! The Queen of Sheba travelled 
two thousand versts across the desert to King Solomon, 
just for depravity. And our Tsaritsa Ekaterina, too, 
they may call her ‘the Great’, but. . . .” 

And he relates, in great detail, the story of some 
palace menial who in one night spent with the tsaritsa 
rose through every rank in the army, from sergeant to 
general. His wife, listening attentively, licks her lips now 
and again, and thrusts her leg against mine under the 
table. Nikiforich talks very smoothly, savourily. By some 
imperceptible transition, he veers to an entirely new 
topic: 

“Now, for instance, there’s a student on our street. 
University, first year. His name’s Pletnyov ” 

His wife^puts in, sighing wistfully: 

“Not good-looking, but — nice!” 

“Who’s nice?” 

“Mr. Pletnyov.” 

“In the first place, drop the ‘mister’. He’ll be ‘mister’ 
when he’s got his learning, and in the meantime he’s just 
a student, like any other student. Thousands of ’em. And 
in the second place, what do you mean — nice?” 

“He’s so jolly. And young.” 
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“In the first place, a clown in a showbooth is jolly 
too.” 

“Clowns — they’re paid to be jolly.” 

“Shut up! And in the second place, even a dog starts 
out as a pup.” 

“Clowns — they’re just monkeys.” 

“Shut up, I said, in case you don’t remember. Do you 
hear?” 

“I hear you.” 

“Well, then....” 

And, his wife subdued, Nikiforich turns back to me. 

“This Pletnyov — as I was saying, he’s an interesting 
fellow. You ought to get acquainted with him.” 

As Nikiforich has probably often seen Pletnyov and 
me together, I reply: 

“I am.” 

“You are, eh? Hmm. . . 

There is disappointment in his tone. He shifts sudden- 
ly on his bench, so that his medals rattle. I am very much 
on my guard. I happen to know of certain leaflets that 
Pletnyov runs off on the hectograph. 

The woman, thrusting her leg against mine, teases the 
old man on; and he puffs himself up importantly, spread- 
ing his store of words before me as a peacock spreads its 
iridescent tail. But his wife’s pranks under the table keep 
me from listening properly, and again I miss the moment 
of transition, when his voice drops to a lower and more 
weighty tone. 

“An invisible thread — you understand?” he says, and 
stares into my face with wide, round eyes — as though 
in sudden fear. 

“If you take His Majesty, the Emperor, as a 
spider. . . .” 

“Oh! What are you saying?” the woman cries. 

“You — hold your tongue! Silly fool! It’s put that way 
for clearness, not for aspersion, slut! Clear away the 
samovar.” 

Knitting his brows and narrowing his eyes, he con- 
tinues impressively: 

“An invisible thread — like a cobweb, you might say. 
It comes from the heart of His Imperial Majesty, Tsar 
Alexander the Third, Emperor of All the Russias and 
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etc., and etc., and it comes on down through His Majes- 
ty’s ministers, and through His Excellency, the gover- 
nor, and down through all the ranks, right down to me, 
and even the least soldier in the army. And it reaches 
out to everything, that thread; it twists and twines around 
everything. And by its invisible might the tsar’s realm 
is preserved through all the centuries. Only — that sly 
English queen, she’s bribed the Polacks, and the shee- 
nies, and some Russians, too, and they just do their best 
to tear the thread wherever they can, pretending as if 
they’re for the people!” 

He leans across the table towards me, demanding in a 
stern whisper: 

“Understand? Well, then! Why do you think I talk 
this way to you? Your baker praises you — a clever lad, 
he says, and honest, and lives all by himself. Well, and 
there’s all these students hanging around your bakery. 
They’re in Derenkova’s room to all hours of the night. 
If it was one — that’s simple. But — there’s so many. What 
does that mean? Eh? I’m not saying anything against 
students. A student today — assistant prosecutor tomor- 
row. Students — they’re all right. Only they’re in too 
much of a hurry to take their part in life, and the tsar’s 
enemies — they set them on! See? And another thing I’ll 
tell you ” 

But before he could tell me, the door was flung open. 
An old man came in: a tiny, red-nosed fellow, with a 
crop of curly hair held back from his forehead by a 
leather strap. He had a bottle of vodka in his hand, 
and — evidently — some vodka inside him as well. 

“A game of checkers?” he inquired jauntily — and im- 
mediately blazed out in a fireworks of facetious sayings. 

“My father-in-law,” Nikiforich said glumly-, evidently 
annoyed. 

I soon took my leave. The impish woman, seeing me 
out, gave me a pinch, and said: 

“Look at the clouds! As red as fire!” 

The sky was clear, except for one gold-tinted cloudlet. 

With no desire to slight my teachers, I must say that 
the policeman gave me a bolder and more graphic ex- 
planation than they of the structure of the state machine. 
Somewhere, a spider lurked; and from this spider— 
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trarnmling, entangling every aspect of life — there issued 
an “invisible thread”. Soon, wherever I turned, I began 
to distinguish its tenacious loops and twists. 

Late that evening, when the shop was shut, Maria 
Derenkova called me into her room and informed me 
briskly that she had been commissioned to ask what the 
policeman had talked to me about. 

“Good Lord!” she exclaimed, when I had made a full 
report; and, much like a trapped mouse, she began 
scurrying up and down the room, shaking her head in 
dismay. “But — does the baker ever try to draw you out? 
His mistress — she’s some relative of Nikiforich’s, isn’t 
she? We’ll have to get rid of him.” 

Standing in the doorway, I watched her sullenly. She 
used the word “mistress” so matter-of-factly, somehow. 
I did not like it. Nor did I like her decision to get rid 
of the baker. 

“See that you’re very careful,” she said; and, as al- 
ways, I was uncomfortable under her persistent stare. It 
seemed to be inquiring something of me — but what, I 
could not understand. Now she stopped in front of me, 
her hands behind her back. 

“Why are you always so glum?” 

“My grandmother died not long ago.” 

This seemed to amuse her. Smiling, she asked: 

“Were you very fond of her?” 

“Yes. Is there anything else you want?” 

“No.” 

I left; and, as I recall, the verses I wrote that night 
contained the obstinate line: 

You are not what you wish to seem. 

It was decided that the students keep away from the 
bakery, so far as possible. Seeing them but rarely, I now 
had almost no opportunity for inquiring about things that 
were unclear to me in the books I read. I took to writing 
down my questions in a notebook. But one day, when I 
was very tired, I fell asleep over my notes, and the baker 
read them. Waking me up, he demanded: 

“What’s this stuff you’re always scribbling? ‘Why 
didn’t Garibaldi drive out the king?’ Who’s Garibaldi? 
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And who ever heard of a thing like that — driving out 
kings?” 

Angrily, he flung the notebook down on the dough box 
and turned away. From the stove, he grumbled at me: 

“Kings, he’s got to drive out, if you please! A funny 
thing. You drop that sort of tricks. Books on the brain! 
Out in Saratov, four-five years ago, the gendarmes were 
pulling in bookworms like you right and left. Nikiforich 
has his eye on you as it is. Forget about your kings. 
They’re no pigeons, for you to chase.” 

He spoke in good will. But 1 could not answer him as 
I would have liked to. I had been forbidden to talk to 
the baker on “dangerous topics”. 

There was an exciting book of some kind passing from 
hand to hand about the city. People everywhere were 
reading it, and quarrelling nver it. I asked Lavrov, the 
veterinary, to get me a copy; but he said hopelessly: 

“Oh, no, my friend. That’s out of the question. Though, 
come to think of it, I believe there’s to be a reading, one 
of these days, in a place I know. Perhaps I’ll be able to 
take you there.” 

Midnight of Assumption Day found me striding through 
the darkness across the Arskoye Polye, following Lavrov’s 
dim figure — fifty sazhens or so ahead. The field was 
entirely deserted. Still, as Lavrov had advised, I kept up 
certain “precautions”: whistling, singing, staggering now 
and again, in the role of a tipsy workman. Ragged black 
clouds drifted sluggishly overhead, and the moon rolled, 
a golden ball, among them, sending heavy shadows slant- 
ing across the field and rousing a gleam of silver and steel 
in every puddle. Behind me rose the angry drone of the 
city. 

My guide paused at an orchard fence, somewhere beyond 
the Theological Academy, and I hurried up to join 
him. Silently, we climbed the fence and advanced through 
the weed-grown, neglected orchard, brushing against low- 
hung branches that spattered us with heavy drops of dew. 
We reached a house, and tapped lightly at a closely shut- 
tered window. The shutter swung open. A bearded face 
looked out. Behind it — darkness, and not a sound. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Friends of Yakov’s,” 
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“Climb in *” 

Through the impenetrable darkness I sensed the 
presence of other people. There was a rustle of clothing, 
a shuffling of feet. I heard a low cough, then whispered 
conversation. A match flared, lighting my face, and 1 
glimpsed dark figures around the walls. 

“Everyone here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hang something on the windows, so the light won’t 
show through the shutters.” 

A sonorous voice demanded angrily: 

“Whose bright idea was it to get together in a deserted 
house?” 

“Not s,o loud!” 

Off in a comer, someone lit a tiny lamp. The room was 
empty, unfurnished. On a board laid across two boxes, 
five people sat in a row, like jackdaws on a fence. Another 
box, turned end up, supported the lamp. Three more 
people sat on the floor by the wall; and on the window- 
sill perched a long-haired youth, very thin and pale. 
Except for this youth and the bearded man, I knew every- 
one present. The bearded man announced, in a deep bass, 
that he would read to us a pamphlet entitled Our Differ- 
ences, by Georgi Plekhanov, “a former adherent of Narod- 
naya Volya”. 

Someone grunted, from the shadows by the wall: 

“We know all that!” 

I felt a pleasant excitement, engendered by the atmos- 
phere of mystery — that most enthralling of all poetry. I 
felt like a true believer at early services in the temple of 
his faith; I recalled the catacombs, and the early 
Christians. The deep, rumbling voice rolled on, clearly 
enunciating every word, filling the entire room. 

Again someone grunted from a corner: 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

Above the figures in that corner, copper gleamed dully, 
mysteriously through the darkness. It made me think of 
a Roman warrior’s helmet. After a while I realised that 
it must be the handle of the stove damper. 

Low voices sounded in the room, grappling in a turbid 
chaos of heated speech until it was impossible to distin- 
. guish one speaker’s words from another’s. Then, from the 
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window-sill— just above my head— someone demanded 
loudly, ironically: 

“Are we going to read that pamphlet, or aren’t we?” 

This was the pale, long-haired youth. The voices died 
away, and again the only sound was the deep bass of the 
reader. Burning cigarettes glowed redly; and now and 
again a match would flare, lighting up thoughtful faces, 
with eyes narrowed meditatively, or wide and staring. 

The reading continued so long that I grew tired of 
listening, although I liked the keen, provoking words, 
simply and easily strung into convincing thoughts. 

Then — suddenly, unexpectedly — the reader stopped. At 
once the room rang to indignant exclamations: 

“Renegade!” 

“Empty noise!” 

“Defiling the blood shed by our heroes!” 

“After the executions — Generalov, Ulyanov ” 

And again, from the window-sill, the youth demanded: 

“Gentlemen! Suppose we dropped cursing, and got 
down to serious discussion?” 

I did not like arguments, could not learn to follow 
them. It was hard for me to keep up with the wayward 
leaps of excited thought; and I was always irritated by 
the denuded vanity of the debaters. 

Bending forward, the youth on the window-sill said 
to me: 

“You’re Peshkov, aren’t you? From the bakery? I’m 
Fedoseyev. We two ought to get acquainted. Look — there’s 
really nothing here for us. This noise will keep on for 
hours, and there’s very little use in it. Shall we get 
out?” 

I had already heard of Fedoseyev, and of the circle he 
had organised — a very serious-minded group of young 
people; and I was attracted by his deep eyes, by his pale, 
nervous face. 

As we walked across the field together, he asked about 
my life: whether I had acquaintances among working peo- 
ple; what books I had read; how much free time I had. 
Among other things, he said: 

“I’ve heard about this bakery of yours. It’s strange 
to me that you should spend your time on foolishness. 
What do you see in it?” 
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For some time past, I had myself begun to feel that 
I had no use for it. f told him so, and he seemed very 
pleased. In parting, he shook my hand heartily, with a 
pleasant, sunny smile. He was leaving town in a day 
or two, he said, for about three weeks. When he got 
back, he would let me know where we could meet, and 
how. 

Affairs at the bakery were going very well indeed; but 
life for me was growing worse with every day. We moved 
into new premises, and my round of duties became greater 
still. Besides my work in the bakery, I had to deliver rolls 
.and buns at private homes, and to sell them at the Acade- 
my and at the school for “well-born young ladies”. Pick- 
ing buns from my basket, these young ladies would slip 
letters in; and not infrequently, to my astonishment, I 
would find utterly shameless words scrawled, in still 
childish hand, on the dainty note paper. It made me feel 
very queer, to watch this bevy of clear-eyed, immaculate 
young girls crowd around my basket — gaily chattering, 
grimacing, turning over the buns with their little pink 
paws; to watch them, and wonder which of them it was 
that wrote me such brazen notes — such ugly, forbidden 
words, the true meaning of which, perhaps, they did not 
understand. And, recalling the filthy “houses of solace”, 
I would ask myself: 

“Gan it be that from those dens the Invisible thread’ 
reaches even to a place like this?” 

One of the young ladies, a full-bosomed brunette with 
a thick black braid down her back, stopped me in the 
hall one day and whispered hastily: 

“I’ll give you ten kopeks if you’ll deliver this note for 
me.” 

Her soft, dark eyes filled with tears. She bit her lip, 
and her face and ears reddened painfully. I chivalrously 
refused the ten kopeks, but took the note and delivered it 
as addressed: to a lanky student, with a consumptive flush 
on his cheeks—the son of one of the judges ofjhe superior 
court. He offered me fifty kopeks, counting it out in 
abstracted silence, in small copper change. When I said 
I did not want the money, he made to thrust it back into 
his pocket; but his hand was so unsteady that the coins 
fell clattering to the floor. 
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Vacantly, he watched them roll across the room. He 
rubbed his hands together until the knuckles cracked, and 
muttered, with a heavy sigh: 

‘ “What’s to be done now? Well, good-bye, then. I must 
think ” 

What his thinking led to, I do not know; but I was 
very sorry for the young lady. She soon disappeared. 
When I met her again, some fifteen years later, she was 
teaching school in the Crimea. Ill with tuberculosis, she 
spoke of everything in the world with the ruthless malice 
of one whom life has deeply injured. 

My delivery duties done, I would get a little sleep. 
Then, in the evening, I would work in the bakery, to have 
the sweet stuff ready for the shop at midnight; for we 
were now situated near the city theatre, and people would 
drop in after the play to munch hot buns. That over, I 
would knead the dough for the morning’s bread and rolls; 
and it is no child’s play to knead fifteen or twenty poods 
by hand. 

After this, I could sleep again — for two or three hours; 
and then I would set out to deliver the new day’s wares. 

And so it went, day after day. 

And all this time I was possessed by an unconquerable 
urge to sow the seeds of what I considered “wise, right, 
eternal”. I was sociable by nature, and a lively narrator; 
and my imagination had been stimulated both by personal 
experience and by books. Out of the slightest, most com- 
monplace fact I could develop an interesting tale, built 
up around strange twists and turnings of the “invisible 
thread”. I had acquaintances among the workers of the 
Krestovnikov factory and the Alafuzov mills, and in 
particular was very much attached to an old weaver, 
Nikita Rubtsov— -a clever, restless soul, who had worked, 
at one time or another, in almost every textile - mill in 
Russia. 

“Fifty and seven years I’ve been walking this earth, 
Alexei of mine, Maximich — my young teasel, my brand- 
new shuttle,” he would say in his smothered voice, with a 
smile in the grey eyes — always sore— behind his dark 
spectacles. Held together clumsily by copper wire, these 
spectacles left green patches of verdigris on the bridge of 
his nose and behind his ears. Among his fellow weavers 
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Rubtsov was called “the German”, because he shaved his 
whiskers, leaving only a thick tuft of grey bristle under 
his lower lip and a stiff moustache. He was a broad- 
chested man, of medium height, emanating a sombre 
cheerfulness. 

“I like the circus,” he would say, tilting his bald, bumpy 
skull until it lay on his left shoulder. “How they train 
those horses, eh? Beasts, after all. It’s comforting. Just 
beasts — and I have to respect ’em! And I think to myself: 
well, then, there must be ways of teaching humans, too, 
to use their brains. The beasts — the circus folk win them 
with sugar. For us — we can buy our own sugar, of course, 
at the grocer’s. What we need is a different kind of 
sugar — for the soul. And the name of that sugar is — 
kindness. And so I say, youngster: the way to go about 
things is by kindness, and not by the club, the way it’s 
done in this world of ours. Isn’t that right?” 

Himself, he did not go about things kindly. He had 
a mocking, half-contemptuous way of speaking to people; 
and in argument would fling out brief, grunted retorts, 
patently designed to insult. When I first met him, in a beer 
room, the company, provoked to violence, was about to 
thrash him. One or two blows had already been struck. I 
intervened, and pulled him out of the place. 

“Did they hurt you badly?” I asked, as we walked away 
in the darkness, through the drizzling autumn rain. 

“Hurt me? They don’t know how!” he returned indiffer- 
ently. 

Such was the beginning of our acquaintanceship. At first 
he made fun of me, with great wit and skill; but when I 
described to him the part played in our lives by the “in- 
visible thread”, he exclaimed thoughtfully: 

“Why, you’re no fool. Not you! The way you put it!” 

And his attitude changed to one of fatherly affection. 
He even began to call me by my full name and patro- 
nymic. 

“Your ideas — they’re right ideas, Alexei of mine, 
Maximich, my fine tall awl. They’re right ideas, only 
nobody’s going to believe you. It don’t pay.” 

“You believe me, don’t you?” 

“Me — I’m a stray cur. And bobtailed, too. But most 
people — they’re house dogs, with their tails stuck full of. 
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burrs: wives, children, knick-knacks, rattletraps. And 
every dog of ’em worships his kennel. They won’t believe 
you. We had a business once. At the Morozov mill, it 
was. The ones that pushed ahead, got it on the head. 
Well, and your head — it’s not your bottom. The hurt’s 
not soon forgotten.” 

He talked somewhat differently after he got to know 
Yakov Shaposhnikov, a fitter at the Krestovnikov factory. 
Consumptive Yakov, guitarist and Bible expert, amazed 
Rubtsov by his impassioned negation of God. Spitting out 
bloody scraps of dead lung tissue, Yakov argued eagerly, 
fervently: 

“In the first place: I’m not created ‘in God’s image and 
after his likeness’. Nothing of the kind. Wisdom? I don’t 
know a thing. Power? I can’t do a thing. Goodness? I’m 
not good, either. No, I’m not! In the second place: either 
God don’t know how hard life’s treating me; or he knows, 
and can’t do anything to help me; or he could do some- 
thing to help, and just don’t want to. In the third place: 
God’s not all-wise, he’s not all-powerful, he’s not merci- 
ful. He simply don’t exist. It’s made up, it’s all made up, 
our whole life all made up, but — they can’t fool me!” 

Rubtsov was too taken aback to speak, at first. Then, 
pale with anger, he began cursing furiously. But Yakov 
quoted the Bible; and the solemn words disarmed Rub- 
tsov, compelled him to a hunched and thoughtful 
silence. 

During these tirades, Shaposhnikov became almost a 
terrifying figure. His fine features were swarthy, his hair 
black and curly as a gypsy’s; and his blue lips writhed 
back over gleaming, wolfish teeth. His dark eyes would 
bore into the eyes of his opponent in a heavy, crushing 
stare, all but unendurable — a stare that reminded me of 
the eyes of the megalomaniac. 

Coming away from Yakov’s, Rubtsov said sombrely: 

“No one ever talked against God to me before. Many 
a thing, I’ve heard; but never anything like that. He won’t 
live long, of course. And that’s a shame! He’s worked 
himself up till he’s just white hot. . . . It’s interesting, 
brother. Yes, it’s interesting.” 

He quickly grew attached to Yakov. The consumptive 
fitter’s talk aroused him to a new excitement, bubbling un 
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from within, that kept him constantly lifting a hand to 
rub his inflamed eyes. 

“So-o-o,” he would say, grinning. “So it’s out with 
God, eh? Hmm. If you take the tsar, now, my bright 
needle, I’ve my own say about that: the tsar don’t bother 
me. It’s not in the tsars the trouble lies; it’s in the bosses. 
I can get on with any tsar you please — Ivan Grozny, for 
all I care. Sit on your throne, tsar, and rule, if it makes 
you happy. Only: let me have my way with the boss. 
That’s what! If you do, why, I’ll chain you to that throne 
with chains of gold. I’ll worship you.” 

After reading King Hunger , he declared: 

“That’s all so, of course.” 

On first seeing a lithographed pamphlet, he asked, 
“Who wrote it for you? It’s so nice and clear. Give them 
my thanks.” 

Rubtsov had an insatiable thirst for knowledge. He 
would follow the thread of Shaposhnikov’s staggering 
blasphemies with eager, strained attention; and he could 
sit for hours listening to my talk of book?!. Delighted, he 
would throw back his head in joyous laughter, and ex- 
claim: 

“A clever thing, the human mind! A clever thing!” 

His sore eyes made reading difficult for him; but there 
were many things he knew, and, not infrequently, he sur- 
prised me by unexpected bits of information. 

“There’s a carpenter, among the Germans, with the 
most extraordinary mind. The very king calls him in, to 
ask his advice.” 

After some questioning, I found it was Bebel he had 
in mind. 

“How do you come to know about him?” 

“I know,” he returned laconically, scratching his bumpy 
skull. 

Shaposhnikov took no interest in life’s laborious bustle 
and confusion. He was entirely absorbed in doing away 
with God, and in deriding the clergy. Above all others, 
he hated monks. 

One day, Rubtsov asked amicably: 

“Why is it, Yakov, you do all your yelling against 
God, and nothing else?” 

At this he cried, more bitterly than ever; 
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“Well, and what else stands in my way? What else? 
Twenty years, almost, I put my faith in him, lived in fear 
of him — endured, because to question is forbidden: every- 
thing is ordained, from on high. I lived my life in fetters. 
And then I read the Bible carefully — and I saw it was all 
made up! Made up, Nikita!” 

Swinging his arm, as though to rend the “invisible 
thread”, he continued, almost in tears: 

“And here I’m dying before my time, all on account 
of that!” 

I had several other acquaintances as well, all interest- 
ing. Not infrequently, too, I would drop in to see my old 
comrades at Semyonov’s bakery. They were always glad 
to see me, and interested in what I had to say. But Rubtsov 
lived in the Admiralty district, and Shaposhnikov in the 
Tatar quarter, way out beyond the Kaban, so that it was 
a five- verst trudge from one to the other; and I was seldom 
able to see them. For them to visit me was out of the 
question. I had no place to receive them; and besides, the 
new baker — a discharged soldier — was friendly with the 
gendarmes. Our yard bordered on the backyard of the 
gendarmerie headquarters, and portly “blue-coats” would 
climb the fence to get fresh rolls for Colonel Gangardt, 
and black bread for themselves. Moreover, I had been 
instructed not to “push into the limelight”, to avoid at- 
tracting unwanted attention to our bakery. 

My work, I could see, was losing all point. Careless of 
practical considerations, people took money more and 
more freely from the cash drawer — so freely that, at times, 
there was nothing left to pay the flour bills. Derenkov 
would declare with a wry smile, tugging at his 
beard: 

“We’ll go bankrupt.” 

He, too, was finding life difficult. Fiery-curled Nastya, 
heavy with child, hissed at him like an angry cat. Her 
green eyes glared accusingly at all the world. 

She would walk straight at Andrei, as though she did 
not see him. Grinning guiltily, he would move out of her 
way, and then look after her and sigh. 

Sometimes he complained to me: 

“The whole thing — it’s so childish. Everyone just grabs 
whatever comes to hand. What’s the sense of it? I bought 
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myself some socks, a half a dozen pair — and they disap- 
peared the same day.” 

That was comical — the story of the socks. But I did not 
laugh. 1 saw how this unselfish, unassuming man was 
struggling to keep up his useful undertaking; and I saw 
how carelessly the people around him treated this under- 
taking, how thoughtlessly they were demolishing it. 
Derenkov expected no gratitude from those whom he was 
serving. But he did have the right to a more friendly, more 
considerate attitude than was shown to him. His family 
was rapidly falling to pieces. The father had declined 
into a quiet melancholia centring around religious fears; 
the younger brother had taken to drink and women; the 
sister was like a stranger. She seemed to be having an 
unhappy love affair with the sandy -haired student. I often 
noticed that her eyes were swollen with weeping — and I 
began to hate that student. 

I thought I was in love with Maria Derenkova. I was 
in love, too, with Nadezhda Shcherbatova, who helped 
out in our shop: a plump, red-cheeked girl, with vivid 
lips curved always in a kindly smile. Generally, f was in 
a state of enamourment. My age, my character, my 
muddied life created the need for woman’s company — a 
need rather belated than premature. I needed feminine 
tenderness, or, at the least, a woman’s friendly interest — 
needed someone I could talk to about myself, without 
reserve; someone to help me put in order the tangle of 
disconnected thoughts, the chaos of varied impressions, 
that filled my mind. 

I had no close friends. The people who regarded me 
as “raw material to be cultivated” — I was not drawn to 
them; nor did they encourage confidences. When I tried 
to talk to them, of anything but the specific topics that 
held their interest, they would advise me briefly: 

“Let that alone!” 

Guri Pletnyov was arrested, and shipped to the Kresty 
prison, in St. Petersburg. It was Nikiforich, encountering 
me in the street in the early morning, who told me this 
news. Pacing slowly down the sidewalk towards me, with 
all his medals on— as though returning from parade— the 
policeman seemed absorbed in thought. He raised a hand 
to his cap as we came abreast, and passed by without a 
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word; but then stopped short behind me and said 
grufily: 

“Guri Alexandrovich was arrested last night.” 

He glanced up and down the street, and added in a 
lower tone, with a hopeless wave of the hand, “He’s ruined 
now, poof lad!” 

What seemed a tear glittered in a corner of his crafty 
eye. 

Pletnyov had been expecting arrest, I knew. He had 
warned me of it, advising me to keep away from him; and 
had asked me to pass the warning on to Rubtsov, to whom, 
like myself, he was warmly attached. 

Nikiforich, his eyes on the ground, asked dully: 

“Why don’t you ever come around?” 

I went to his box that evening. Only just awake, he 
was sitting on his bed, drinking kvass, while his wife, 
hunched at the window, mended his trousers. 

“Yes, that’s how it is,” he said, scratching his chest 
through its thick growth of wool; and glanced at me 
speculatively across the room. “They took him. Found a 
pan he made ink in, to print leaflets against the Emperor.” 

He spat on the floor, and grunted at his wife: 

“Hand over those pants!” 

“In a minute,” she replied, without raising her head. 

“She’s sorry for him,” the old man explained to me, 
indicating the woman with his eyes. “Cried all day. Well, 
I’m porry too. Only — what can a student do against the 
power of the Emperor?” 

He got into his clothes, and said: 

“I’ll be right back You! Heat the samovar.” 

His wife sat motionless, staring out of the window. But 
when the door closed behind him she turned swiftly, to 
shake a clenched fist after him. With bitter malice, through 
bared teeth, she muttered: 

“The old devil! Ugh!” 

Her face was swollen with tears, her left eye blue-black 
and almost shut. She got up and went to the stove. Bend- 
ing over the samovar, she whispered fiercely: 

“I’ll cheat him yet! Ah, but I’ll cheat him, till he howls 
like a wolf in the night! Don’t you believe him, not a 
single word he says! He’s trying to catch you up. It’s all 
lies, his talk. He’s not sorry, not for anybody. He’s just 
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fishing for catch. He knows all about you. That’s what 
he lives by. Man-hunting.” 

She came up close to me, and said, in the voice of a 
beggar pleading for alms: 

“Can’t you be nice to me? Eh?” 

She was unpleasant to me, this woman; but the one eye 
she turned on me gleamed with such keen and bitter suf- 
fering that I put an arm around her, and began to stroke 
her tousled hair. It was coarse and greasy. 

“Who’s he tracking now?” 

“Some people in the lodging house on Ribnoryadskaya.” 

“What’s the name?” 

Smiling, she replied: 

“And suppose I tell him what you ask about? There 
he comes now!. . . It was him tracked out poor Guri.” 

And she darted away from me, back to the stove. 

Nikiforich brought bread, jam, and vodka. We sat down 
to tea. Marina, beside me, served me with accentuated 
friendliness, her one good eye looking caressingly into my 
face, while her husband moralised for my benefit: 

“It’s in people’s hearts, it’s in their bones — the invisible 
thread. Try and tear it out! Try and root it up! The 
tsar — to the people, he’s the same as God!” 

Suddenly, he asked: 

“Now, you know so much about books. Ever read the 
Gospels? Well, then, what do you say: is all of it right, 
that’s written there?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“To my mind, there’s needless things been written in. 
And lots of them. For instance, about beggars: Blessed 
are the poor. What’s so blessed about them? A little off 
the mark — a thing like that. And take it all around— about 
the poor — there’s a lot that isn’t clear. You’ve got to dis- 
tinguish. There’s the poor, and the impoverished. If a 
man’s poor — what good is he? But if he’s impoverished — 
why, maybe it’s just bad luck. That’s the way to look at 
it. It’s better that way.” 

“Why?” 

He was silent a while, looking searchingly into my face. 
Then he began again, speaking weightily and very dis- 
tinctly. Evidently, these were ideas to which much thought 
had been devoted. 
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“There’s too much pity in the Gospels, and pity’s a harm- 
ful thing. That’s how I look at it. Pity means spending 
huge amounts of money on useless people — harmful peo- 
ple, even. Almshouses, prisons, insane asylums. It’s the 
strong people that ought to be helped, the healthy ones— 
so they won’t have to waste their strength. But no; we 
help the weak. As if you could make the weak strong! 
And the upshot is, that the strong folk lose their strength, 
and the weak ones ride them. There — that’s the problem! 
There’s lots of things need thinking over and revising. 
We’ve got to get it in our heads: life has turned off from 
the Gospels, it’s turned off long since. It follows its own 
way. Take this Pietnyov — on account of what did he get 
tripped up, d’you think? On account of pity. We give 
alms to beggars — and no thought for students. Let them 
slide! Where’s the logic in that?” 

I had come across such ideas before. They are more, 
persistent and more widespread than they are commonly 
thought to be. But I had never heard them so incisively 
expressed. Reading of Nietzsche, some seven years later, 
I vividly recalled the philosophy of the Kazan policeman. 
And I may remark, in passing: I have seldom found ideas 
in books which I had not already encountered in actual 
life. 

The old “man-hunter” talked on and on, drumming on 
the edge of the tea tray in time to his words. His lean 
face was set in a stem frown; but it was not turned to 
me. He was staring into the copper mirror presented by 
the brightly burnished samovar. 

“You ought to be going,” his wife reminded him twice; 
but, making no reply, he went on stringing word after 
word on to the taut thread of his thoughts — until sudden- 
ly, with no perceptible transition, his discourse turned 
down a new track entirely. 

“You’re not a stupid lad. And literate. Is that fit work 
for you, in the bakery? You could make the same money, 
or more, doing a different sort of work for the tsar’s 
empire ” 

I listened to his talk; but my mind was busy with the 
problem of how I was to warn the unknown people on 
Ribnoryadskaya that Nikiforich was tracking them. There 
was a man at the lodging house, one Sergei Somov, who 
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had only recently got back from a term of exile in Yaluto- 
rovsk. I had heard a great deal about him, all very inter- 
esting. 

“People with brains ought to keep together. Like bees 
in a hive, or wasps in their nest. The tsar’s empire — ” 

“Look at the clock! It’s nine already,” the woman said. 

“The devil!” 

Nikiforich jumped up and began hastily buttoning his 
jacket. 

“Oh, well, I’ll take a cab. Good-bye, youngster. Gome 
around any time.” 

Leaving his box, I firmly made up my mind never again 
to visit Nikiforich. The old man was interesting; but he 
was too repulsive. His talk of the harm wrought by pity 
disturbed me greatly. The words stuck in my memory, 
and would not be forgotten. I sensed some kernel of truth 
behind them, but it went against the grain that truth 
should come from a policeman. 

Debates on this theme were not infrequent. One such 
discussion, in particular, had cruelly disturbed my mental 
balance. 

A “Tolstoian” came to town— the first I had ever en- 
countered. He was a tall, rawboned man, swarthy-com- 
plexioned, with a goatish black beard and the thick lips of 
a Negro. Somewhat stooped, he seemed to stare at the 
ground; but now and again, with a sudden sharp move- 
ment, he would throw back his half-bald head — and the 
passionate gleam of his dark, humid eyes seared to the 
heart. Hatred smouldered in his penetrating gaze. The 
discussion was held in the rooms of one of the University 
professors. Many young people came; and among them, a 
slender, dapper little priest — a Master of Divinity — in a 
black silk cassock that set off to great advantage the pallor 
of his handsome features, lit by a chill smile in his cold 
grey eyes. 

The Tolstoian spoke at some length of the wondrous 
truths laid down in the Gospels, and their eternal verity. 
His voice was dull, his sentences brief and choppy, but 
the words rang strong, conveying the force of genuine con- 
viction. Again and again, his hairy left hand swept down 
across his body, in a hacking sort of gesture, always the 
same. He kept his right hand in his pocket. 
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“Play-actor,” someone whispered in the corner, not far 
from me. 

“Yes, he’s very theatrical.” 

Not long before this, I had read a book — by Draper, 
I believe — about the struggle of Catholicism against 
science; and the Tolstoian seemed to me one of those 
men — of frenzied faith in salvation of the world by the 
power of love — who are prepared, in pure compassion, to 
rend and burn their fellow humans. 

He wore a white shirt, with wide sleeves, and over it 
a shabby grey smock. This, too, set him apart from all 
the others in the room. Concluding his sermon, he cried: 

“And so I ask: do you follow Christ, or Darwin?” 

The question was flung like a stone into the corner of 
the, room where the young people sat, crowded close 
together — the corner where fear and ecstasy gleamed in 
the wide eyes of youths and girls. The Tolstoian’s speech, 
it seemed, had taken everyone aback. Heads were bowed 
in thought, and ho one spoke. Sweeping the room with 
blazing eyes, he added sternly: 

“Only Pharisees can attempt to reconcile these two ir- 
reconcilable principles. And, attempting it, they lie to 
themselves shamefully, and corrupt others with their lie.” 

The little priest got up, neatly turned back his cassock 
sleeves, and — smiling condescendingly — launched into 
fluent speech, poisonously polite: 

“You evidently share in the vulgar opinion concerning 
the Pharisees, an opinion not only coarse, but altogether 
mistaken. ...” 

And, to my infinite astonishment, he went on to argue 
that the Pharisees should be regarded as the true and loyal 
guardians of the laws of the Judean people; that the 
people had always followed them against its enemies. 

“Read Flavius Josephus, for example ” 

The Tolstoian jumped up, and, repudiating Josephus 
with a sweeping, annihilating gesture, shouted: 

‘‘Now, too, the peoples follow their enemies, against 
their friends. The peoples don’t act by their own will. 
They’re driven, forced. What’s your Josephus to me?” 

The priest, and other disputants, shredded the funda- 
mental question into infinitesimal tatters. It vanished from 
the debate. 
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“Truth is love,” the Tolstoi an maintained; and his eyes 
flashed hatred and contempt. 

I grew drunk with words, until I could no longer grasp 
their meaning. The earth rocked under me, spinning in 
wordy whirlwind. Again and again I thought, desparing- 
ly, that no one on earth could be so stupid, so dull as I. 

Mopping the sweat from his crimson cheeks, the 
Tolstoian shouted furiously: 

“Cast aside the Gospels! Forget the Gospels! Then you 
won’t lie! Crucify Christ once more! That will be more 
honest!” 

Like a blank wall, the question rose before me: How 
is this? If life is a constant struggle for happiness on 
earth, then are not mercy and love but impediments in 
this struggle? 

I found out the Tolstoian’s name — Klopsky — and where 
he was staying, and next evening went to see him. He had 
stopped at the home of two young girls, country land- 
owners; and I found him with them in the garden, sitting 
at table in the shade of a huge old linden. Lanky, raw- 
boned, angular, dressed in white, his open shirt reveal- 
ing a dark, hairy chest — he fitted in very well with my 
conception of a homeless apostle, a preacher of truth. 

With a silver spoon, he dipped raspberries and milk 
from the bowl before him, eating with relish, smacking 
his thick lips. After every spoonful, he would blow the 
white drops of milk from his sparse cat moustache. One 
of the sisters stood by the table, ready to serve him. The 
other was leaning against the tree, her arms folded on 
her chest, her eyes turned dreamily to the hot, dusty sky. 
Both girls wore light, lilac-coloured dresses; and they 
were very much alike — almost indistinguishable. 

He spoke to me willingly, and kindly: of the creative 
power of love; of how one must develop such love in one’s 
soul, as the only power capable of “linking man with the 
world spirit” — with the love that is diffused through 
life. 

“That is the only link by which man can be bound! 
Without love, life cannot be understood. Those who 
declare that die law of life is struggle — they are blind 
souls, doomed to destruction. Fire cannot be quenched by 
fire; nor can evil be overcome by the power of evil!” 
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Later, however, when the girls went off together through 
the garden towards the house, each with her arm around 
the other’s waist, this man, looking after them with nar- 
rowed eyes, demanded: 

“And who may you be?” 

When I had told him about myself, he began to talk, 
with a drumming of fingers on the table top, of how a 
man is a man, anywhere; and how one should aspire, 
not to change one’s station in life, but to discipline one’s 
soul in love for humankind. 

“The lower a man stands, the closer he is to life’s real 
truth, to its most sacred wisdom.” 

Though I felt some doubt as to his own acquaintance 
with this “sacred wisdom”, I made* no remark. I could 
see that he was bored. He threw me a forbidding glance; 
yawned, laid his hands behind his head, stretched out his 
legs, and drooped his eyelids wearily, mumbling, as though 
half asleep: . 

“Submission to love ... the law of life ” 

With a start, he threw out his arms, clutching at some- 
thing in the air; then stared at me, alarmed. 

“What’s that? Excuse me, but I’m very tired.” 

And he shut his eyes again, clenching his teeth and 
baring them, as if in pain. His lower lip dropped; and his 
upper lip drew up so that the sparse, blue-black hairs of 
his moustache seemed to bristle. 

I took away with me a feeling of hostility towards him, 
and vague doubts of his sincerity. 

A few days later, delivering some rolls in the early 
morning to a University instructor I had come to know— 
a bachelor, and a drunkard — I once more encountered 
Klopsky. He seemed to have had a sleepless night. His 
face was sallow, his eyelids red and swollen. I suspected 
that he was drunk. The fat instructor, drunk to tears, sat 
on the floor in his underwear, with a cigar in his hand, 
amidst a chaos of displaced furniture, scattered clothing, 
and empty beer bottles. Rocking to and fro, he roared: 

“Mer-er-cy ” 

Klopsky shouted, harshly, angiiiy: 

“There is no mercy! We’ll be lost through love, or 
crushed in the struggle for love. Either way, were 
doomed.” 
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He seized me by the shoulder and dragged me up to the 
instructor. 

“Here! Ask this fellow — ask him what he wants! Ask 
him — does he want to love humanity?” 

The instructor looked up at me, with tearfilled eyes, 
and laughed. 

“He’s from the bakery. I owe him money.” 

Swaying, he thrust his hand into a pocket, produced 
a key, and held it out to me. 

“There! Take all there is!” 

But the Tolstoian seized the key, and waved me away. 

“Clear out. You’ll get your money another time.” 

He flung the rolls I had brought on to the couch in 
the comer. 

He did not recognise me, and I was glad of that. I 
carried away — in my memory, his talk of doom through 
love; and in my heart, an utter loathing for him. 

Soon afterwards I heard that he had made a declara- 
tion of love to one of the girls at whose home he was stay- 
ing — and, on the same day, made a similar declaration 
to the other. The sisters confided in one another, and 
their joy turned to bitterness against their wooer. They 
sent the yardman to bid the proponent of love leave their 
house at once. He disappeared from town. 

The question of love and pity, of their place in human 
life — an intricate and distressing problem — early con- 
fronted me: at first in the form of a keen, if but vaguely 
defined, sensation of inner discord; later, distinctly for- 
mulated in the clear and unambiguous query: 

“What is the significance of love?” 

All that I read was saturated with the ideas of Chris- 
tianity, of humanism, with tearful pleas for compassion 
towards mankind. The same ideas were expressed, with 
passionate eloquence, by the finest men and women I en- 
countered in that period. 

All that I saw around me in actual life was alien, in 
almost every detail, to the idea of compassion. Life 
presented itself to me as an endless succession of enmities 
and cruelties, as a vile and imintermittent struggle for 
the possession of various trash. Myself, I desired only 
books. All other things, to me, were valueless. 

I needed only to sit an hour out of doors, beside our 
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gate, to see that all these people — cabmen, yardmen 
workers, officials, merchants — lived their lives differently 
from me and from the people of my choice; that they 
were moved by different desires, aspired to different goals. 
And the people I respected, the people in whom I put my 
faith— -they were strangely alien, alone: unwanted out- 
siders among the great majority, among the termites 
painstakingly labouring, by petty filth and craft, to build 
up the anthill that they called life. To me, this life seemed 
stupid through and through. It emanated a deadly tedium. 
And, not infrequently, I found that people who talked of 
mercy and of love went no further than words; that when 
it came to deeds, they yielded, quite unconsciously, to the 
general trend of life. 

It was all very difficult. 

One day Lavrov, the veterinary — yellow and swollen 
with dropsy, panting for breath— said: 

“Cruelty has to be increased till people get sick of it 
everywhere — till every soul on earth begins to loathe it, 
the way they loathe this cursed autumn!” 

Autumn had come early that year, rainy and cold, 
heavily burdened with disease and suicide. In the end 
Lavrov, too, poisoned himself with potassium cyanide, 
rather than wait for the dropsy to strangle him. 

“Cattle healer! Dosed beasts, and died like a beast 
himself,” said the tailor, Mednikov, with whom Lavrov 
had boarded — a skinny little man, very devout, who could 
rattle off by rote every acathistus sung to the Mother of 
God. Mednikov regularly thrashed his children, a girl of 
seven and a boy of eleven, with a triple-thonged leather 
whip, and beat his wife across the calves of the legs with 
a bamboo stick. He often complained: 

“The justice of the peace reprimanded me. Said I copied 
this system of mine from some Chinese. And I never 
saw a Chinese in my life, except painted ones, on sign- 
boards.” 

One of the workers in Mednikov’s shop — a cheerless, 
bowlegged man known as “Dunka’s husband” — said of 
his employer:, 

“Meek ones, and religious on top of it — there’s the kind 
to be afraid of. Rowdies — you can tell what they are right 
off, and you always have time to hide. Rut the meek ones, 
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they'll come creeping up on you, quiet and crafty, like 
a snake in the grass, and before you know it — you’re 
stung, right where your heart’s most open. That’s the 
kind I’m afraid of: the meek ones.” 

“Dunka’s husband” was a meek and crafty informer, 
Mednikov’s favourite. But there was truth in what he 
said. 

Sometimes it seemed to me that the meek grew like 
lichen on the stony heart of life; that they loosened its 
texture, softened it, made it more fertile. More often, 
however — noting their abundance, their facile adapt- 
ability to baseness, their slippery inconstancy and pliancy 
of soul, their thin, persistent whining — I would feel 
among them like a hobbled horse in a swarm of gadflies. 

It was these thoughts that filled my mind as I turned 
home from the policeman’s box. 

A wind was sighing, setting the flames of the street 
lamps aquiver; and it seemed to be the dark-grey sky 
that quivered, sifting down over the earth the dust-fine 
October rain. A drenched prostitute moved up the street, 
dragging a drunken man by the arm, tugging and jerk- 
ing. Whimpering, he mumbled something. The woman 
said, dully and wearily: 

“It’s fate.” 

“There!” I thought. “It’s the same with me. I’m 
being dragged along too — jerked into ugly corners, con- 
fronted with filth, and sorrow, and strangely differing 
men and women. It’s tired me out.” 

Not precisely in these words, perhaps; but such, in 
its essence, was the thought that came to me that 
wretched evening. It was then that I first realised my 
weariness of soul, first sensed the caustic mould eating 
at my heart. From that time on, my state of mind grew 
steadily worse. I began to see myself with the eyes of 
a bystander — cold eyes, alien and hostile. 

In almost every human soul I began to sense a bris- 
tling and unordered cohabitation of contradictions— con- 
tradictions not only of word and deed, but also of 
emotions, the fitful play of which particularly oppressed 
me. In my own soul, too, I observed this play; and that 
was worst of all. I was drawn in every direction: to 
women and to books, to working folk and to the jolly 
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studentry; but I had not the time to satisfy any of these 
inclinations. I spun from one thing to another, like a 
whirling top; and an unknown hand, unseen but power- 
ful, whipped me on with an invisible lash. 

Learning that Yakov Shaposhnikov had been taken to 
the hospital, I went to visit him there. But a fat, wry- 
mouthed woman in spectacles, with a white kerchief tied 
behind limp, red, parboiled ears, told me indifferently: 

“He's dead.” 

As I did not leave, but stood there silently, blocking 
her way, she lost her temper and demanded crossly: 

“Weil? What else?” 

Then I, too, lost my temper, and said: 

“You’re a stupid fool.” 

“Nikolai! Throw him out!” 

Nikolai was busy with a rag, polishing some sort of 
copper rods. Grunting, he brought one of these rods 
down across my back. At this, I swung him up in my 
arms, carried him out at the door, and sat him down in 
a puddle near the hospital steps. He took this treatment 
quietly. For a moment or two he sat where I had put 
him, without a word, staring up at me. Then, getting to 
his feet, he said: 

“Ekh! Just a son of a ” 

I went to the Derzhavin park, and sat down on a 
bench by the monument to the poet. I felt a burning 
desire to do something ugly, something scandalous, so 
that crowds of people might attack me and, by their 
attack, give me the right to thrash out at them.- But, 
though it was not a working day, the park was deserted, 
and there was not a soul to be seen in the streets round 
ibout. Only the gusty wind swept past, driving dead 
leaves before it and rustling the loose corner of a 
placard pasted on a lamp-post nearby. 

Dusk was gathering. The air grew cold, and the sky 
turned a dark, translucent blue. The monument towered 
over me like a huge bronze idol. Staring up at it, I 
thought to myself: here a man lived on this earth— 
Yakov, a lone soul, fighting God with all the power of 
his spirit; and he has died an ordinary death. Perfectly 
ordinary. There was something very slighting about 
that, something very hard to bear. 
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And that Nikolai was an idiot. He ought to have 
fought, or called the police and had me jailed. 

I went to see Rubtsov, and found him bent over the 
table in his hole of a room, mending his jacket by the 
light of a tiny lamp. 

“Yakov's dead.” 

The old man lifted his hand, still holding the needle. 
He was evidently about to cross himself — but cut the 
gesture short. His thread got caught on something, and 
very softly, he mumbled an obscene curse. 

After a while, he muttered: 

“For the matter of that — we’ll all of us die, in time. 
It’s a silly habit people have. Yes, that’s how it goes. 
Yakov — he’s dead. Well, and there was a coppersmith 
around here, and he’s gone, too. Last Sunday. The 
gendarmes took him. Through Guri, it was, I got to 
know him — the coppersmith. A clever fellow! And 
friendly with the students. They’re raising some sort of 
rumpus, the students — have you heard? Here, sew up 
this jacket for me. I can’t see what I’m doing.” 

He handed me his rags, and the needle and thread, 
and began pacing up and down the room, his hands be- 
hind his back, muttering, between coughs: 

“Now here, now there, a flame leaps up. And then — 
the devil puffs it out, and the same old humdrum 
starts all over again. This is an unlucky town. I’m 
getting out, before the river freezes and the boats 
stop.” 

He stopped short, and demanded, scratching his bald 
skull: 

“Only — where to? There’s no place I haven’t been. Not 
a one. Yes, I’ve wandered about — and wore myself out. 
And that’s all the good it’s done me.” 

He spat, and added: 

“Life — damn it! Live, work, strain, and— -nothing 
gained, not for soul nor body.” 

He was silent a while, standing in the corner by the 
door, seeming to listen for something. Then, rapidly, he 
strode across the room and perched beside me, on the 
table edge. 

“What I say is this, Alexei of mine, Maximich: it’s 
a shame Yakov spent his great heart that way, on God. 
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God won’t improve any, nor the tsar, neither, by my 
denying them. The thing is, for people to get angry at 
their own selves, and say ‘No!’ to all the rotten life 
they’re living. That’s what! Ekh, I’m an old man. Born 
too late. It won’t be long before I go stone blind. It’s 

too bad, brother. Finished that jacket? Thanks Let’s 

go to the tavern and have some tea.” 

On the way to the tavern — stumbling in the dark- 
ness, and catching at my shoulder for support — he con- 
tinued: 

“You mark my word. People’s patience will end 
some day. They’ll get their tempers up, and go smashing 
everything — smash all their rotten trash to smithereens. 
People’s patience will end.” 

We never got to the tavern. We came up with a 
crowd of river sailors, besieging the gates of a brothel, 
which were being defended by workers from the Ala- 
fuzov mill. 

“There’s a fight here every holiday,” said Rubtsov 
approvingly, pulling off his spectacles. And, recognis- 
ing friends among the defending party, he immediately 
joined in the battle, shouting encouragement to his 
mates: 

“Hold it, weavers! Squash the frogs! Brain the min- 
nows! E-ekh!” 

It was strange to see his enthusiasm — this clever old 
man — and the proficiency with which he set about 
fighting his way through the crowd of rivermen: parry- 
ing blows, and felling opponents by swift shoulder 
thrusts. The crowd fought gaily, without malice — for 
the fun of it, as an outlet for surplus energy. A dark 
mass of bodies pressed the mill workers back, until the 
board gates creaked protestingiy. Cheerful cries rang 
out: 

“Get the bald trooper!” 

Two of the fighters climbed on to the roof of the 
house, and started a lusty tune: 

Were no thieves , nor we're no robbers, nor 

no highwaymen. 
We're the lads that laugh at lubbers , aye, 
were fishermen! 
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A policeman’s whistle shrilled, and copper buttons 
flashed in the darkness. Mud squelched underfoot. The 
song on the roof swung on: 

We cast out our nets and drag 'em where 

the shores are never wet , 

Through the fat old merchants' houses , 

through their cellars and their sheds. 

“Hold on! Don’t hit a man lying down!” 

“Grandad! Look out, there!” 

Finally Rubtsov and I, with five or six others — friends 
and foes — were led off towards the police station; and 
through the new quiet of the autumn night the song 
floated after us : 

Hey ! Forty fish our nets hr ought in — 

Squirrel , sable 9 heaver shin! 

“The Volga folk — they can’t be beat!” Rubtsov ex- 
claimed elatedly, spitting blood and blowing his bruised 
nose. In my ear, he whispered, “You get out of this. 
Watch your chance, and — run! What do you want to 
go to the lockup for?” 

I made a dash into a side street. A lanky sailor fol- 
lowed my example. We jumped a fence, and then 
another, and — that was the last I ever saw of my clever, 
lovable friend, Nikita Rubtsov. 

My life was becoming more and more a vacuum. 
Student unrest began. I could not understand it, could 
not grasp its aims or causes. I saw the gay to-do, but 
failed to perceive the genuine struggle behind it; and I 
felt that, for the bliss of studying at the University, 
even torture might be endured. Had I been told: 

“You may study; but, for that, you’ll be cudgelled on 
the Nikolayevskaya Square every Sunday” — I would 
most probably have agreed. 


Looking in at Semyonov’s bakery, I learned that the 
workers there were planning a trip to the University, to 
beat up the students. 

“We’ll take some iron weights along,” the bakers 
declared, with cheery malice. 
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I tried to argue with them. But suddenly, with what 
was almost horror, 1 discovered that 1 had no desire to 
champion the students, that I could find nothing to say 
in their defence. 

1 left the basement, I recall, sick and staggering, 
carrying in my heart an unconquerable, an utterly an- 
nihilating anguish. 

Far into the night I sat on the bank of the Kaban 
Hinging stones into the black water and thinking one 
and the same thought, in one and the same words, end- 
lessly repeated: 

“What am I to do?” 

To fill the emptiness, I began studying the violin- 
fiddling in the shop by night, to the discomfort of the 
watchman and the mice. I loved music, and gave my- 
self eagerly to this new interest. But one night I left 
the shop for a moment during a lesson; and my teacher— 
a violinist from the theatre orchestra — opened the cash 
drawer, which I had neglected to lock. Returning to the 
shop, I found him stuffing his pockets with money. He 
stretched his head forward, when he saw me in the 
doorway, and presented his dreary, shaven face as for 
a blow. Quietly, he said: 

“All right. Hit out.” 

His lips were quivering, and greasy tears, strangely 
large, streamed from his colourless eyes. 

I had the impulse to strike him. To prevent this, I 
sat down on the floor, with my fists under me, and 
ordered him to put the money back in the drawer. He 
emptied his pockets and started for the door — but 
stopped, and said, in a high-pitched, idiotic, fearful 
voice: 

“Give me ten rubles!” 

I gave him ten rubles. But I stopped my music. 

In December I made up my mind to kill myself. I 
have since attempted — in ' a story called An Incident 
in the Life of Makar— to describe the background of 
this decision. But I have not succeeded. The story is 
clumsy and disagreeable, and devoid of all inner truth. 
Yet— it seems to me— this very absence of inner truth 
forms its chief merit. The facts are truthfully related; 
but their interpretation does not seem mine, and the 
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entire story does not seem to relate to me. Apart from 
any question of literary value, there is something 
pleasant to me about this story, as in a victory over 
self. 


I bought a drum major’s revolver, charged with four 
cartridges, at the market-place, and sent a bullet into 
my chest. I meant to reach the heart, but succeeded 
only in piercing the lung; and a month lateV, feeling 
extremely foolish and very much ashamed, I was back 
at work again in the bakery. 

Not for long, however. Coming up from the bakery 
one evening, towards the end of March, I found 
Khokhol sitting by the window in the room behind the 
shop. He was smoking a thick cigarette, and staring 
thoughtfully into the cloud of smoke around him. 

“Have you some time to spare?” he asked me, with- 
out greetings. 

“Twenty minutes.” 

“Sit down. Fd like to speak to you.” 

As always, he was tightly buttoned up in his coarse 
cloth coat, his fair beard spread out across his broad 
chest and his close-cropped hair bristling stiffly over 
his stubborn forehead. He wore heavy, peasant boots, 
smelling strongly of tar. 

“Now, then,” he began quietly. “Would you care to 
come out to my place? I live in Krasnovidovo village, 
forty-five versts down the Volga — keep a shop there. 
You’ll help me about the shop — that won’t' take much 
of your time. I have a good library, and I can help you 
get some learning. Agreed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Be at Kurbatov’s wharf at six o’clock on Friday 
morning, and ask for the boat from Krasnovidovo — 
owner, Vasili Pankov. Though you’ll really have no 
need to ask. I’ll be there before you. Good evening.” 

Rising to leave, he held out a broad hand to me, then 
produced a heavy silver watch from an inside pocket, 
and said: 

“It took us six minutes. Oh, yes — my name is Ro- 
mass. Mikhailo Antonovich. There.” 
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He left without a backward glance — striding firmly, 
with an easy swing to his big, powerfully-moulded 
frame. 

Two days later I set out for Krasnovidovo. 

The Volga — only recently broken free of its bonds. 
Soggy grey ice blocks float downstream, swaying in the 
muddy current. Our boat keeps overtaking them, and 
they rub, creaking, against the sides. Some splinter 
when we strike them, sending off a spray of sharp- 
edged crystals. A brisk wind is blowing, driving the waves 
far up the banks; and the sun’s dazzling rays are 
reflected in white sheaves of light from the glassy- 
blue sides of the ice blocks. The boat, heavily laden 
with boxes, barrels, sacks, is running under sail. Pan- 
kov holds the tiller. This is a young peasant, dressed 
with some pretension. His jacket, of tanned sheepskin, 
is embroidered across the chest with varicoloured cords. 

Pankov’s face is calm, his eyes cold. He seems re- 
served, and little like a peasant. Astride the bow, a boat 
hook in his hands, stands Pankov’s hired labourer, Ku- 
kushkin: an untidy little fellow, in a tom coat belted 
with a bit of rope, and a crumpled hat that was once 
a priest’s. Kukushkin’s face is badly cut and bruised. 
Thrusting out at the ice blocks with his long hook, he 
grunts contemptuously: 

“Get away! Where d’you think you’re going?” 

Romass and I sit on the boxes piled below the sail. 
Quietly, he says: 

“The peasants don’t like me — particularly the richer 
ones. And, of course, you’ll get your share of their 
dislike.” 

Kukushkin lays his hook down across the bows and 
turns his battered face towards us, putting in with 
evident relish: 

“It’s the priest, Antonich, hates you worst of all.” 

“That’s so,” Pankov agrees. 

“You’re like a bone in the throat to him — the pock- 
marked cur!” 

“But I have friends, too. They’ll be your friends as 
well,” Khokhol continues. 

The air is chill. The bright March sun sends down 
but little warmth. Dark, bare-branched trees sway on 
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the river banks; and here and there, in sheltered fis- 
sures, or in the shade of the bushes lining the bluff bank, 
there still lie patches of velvet snow. The river is dotted 
with drifting ice blocks, like a flock of sheep at pasture. 
It seems to me that I am in a dream. 

Kukushkin, stuffing his pipe with tobacco, wanders 
into philosophy: 

“You’re no wife of his, that’s true enough — the 
priest. Only that’s his job, isn’t it? To love all crea- 
tures, the way it’s written in the books.” 

“Who was it bruised you up like that?” Romass asks 
him, chuckling. 

“Nobody much. Some sort of shady folk — thieves, 
their job is, I shouldn’t wonder,” Kukushkin answers, 
with fine contempt. Then — proudly — he. adds: 

“Some soldiers beat me up, once — Cillery men. Well, 
that was something! I don’t know how I ever came out 
alive.” 

“What made ‘em do it?” asks Pankov. 

“When — yesterday? Or the ‘tillery men?” 

“Umm. . . . Yesterday.” 

“As if you can tell what they come down on you for! 
Our folk— they’re just like billy goats. Butt right out, 
for the least little thing. As if that was their job: using 
their fists.” 

“To my mind,” Romass says, “its your tongue they 
thrash you for. You’re too careless about what you say.” 

“That’s likely so. Inquisitive, I am. It’s a habit I’ve 
got — always asking people questions. Makes me happy 
if I can get to hear anything new.” 

The nose of the boat strikes in full career against an 
ice block. Another block grates menacingly along the 
side. Kukushkin sways for an instant, then catches up 
his hook. Pankov tells him reprovingly: 

“Keep your eyes gh your work, Stepan!” 

“Then don’t get me to talking,” Kukushkin mumbles, 
thrusting out at the ice. “I can’t do my job and go 
chattering with you, too, all at the same time.” 

They begin a good-humoured bickering; and Romass 
turns back to me. 

“The soil here is worse than in my home places, out in 
the Ukraine. But the people are better. Gifted, capable!” 
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I listen attentively, with willing trust. I like his calm 
manner, his even speech — simple, yet forceful. Here, I 
feel, is a man of extensive learning; a man, moreover, 
who has worked out criteria of his own in regard to his 
fellow men. Also, it is very pleasant that he does not 
ask me why I tried to kill myself. Anyone else, in his 
place, would be sure to have asked long since; and I 
am so tired of that question! Nor is it an easy one to 
answer. The devil only knows why I wanted to kill 
myself. To Khokhol, should he ask, I would probably 
reply long-windedly, foolishly. And in any case, I 
have no desire to think about that now. The Volga is 
so fine, so bright, so open. 

We keep our boat to the shelter of the high bank. On 
our left lies the broad sweep of the river, invading the 
sandy beach of the low bank opposite. I can see the 
river rising, reaching up to spatter and toss the bushes 
beyond the sand; and, rushing to meet it, filling every 
crack and hollow in the ground— the bright, tumultu- 
ous waters of the spring. The sun smiles down, and in 
its rays the yellow-billed rooks — cawing and bustling, 
building their nests — shine blue-black as burnished 
steel. On open stretches, grass-shoots, vivid green, push 
bravely upward to the sun. My limbs are chilled; but 
in my heart I feel a quiet joy, and tender shoots of 
radiant hope are sprouting. The earth is a very pleasant 
place in spring. 

We reached Krasnovidovo at noon. On the high, flat- 
topped bluff stood a blue-domed church; and from the 
church, along the edge of the bluff, stretched a line of 
sturdy, well-built peasant houses, catching the sunlight 
in the yellow gleam of shingle or the bright brocade of 
thatch. Simple, and pleasing to the eye. 

I had often admired this village, passing by it on the 
Volga steamboats. 

Kukushkin and 1 began unloading the boat. Romass, 
handing me sacks over the side, remarked: 

“You’re certainly strong!” 

And — his eyes on the sack he held — he asked: 

“No pain in your chest?” 

“None at all.” 

I was very touched by the tactful form of his que$- 
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tion. I would have been most reluctant to have the 
peasants learn of my attempt to kill myself. 

“Yes, you’re strong enough. Over and above the job, 
as you might say,” Kukushkin put in loquaciously. 
“What gubernia do you come from, youngster? Nizhni- 
Novgorod? You’re one of the water-bibbers, then — 
that’s what folks call you. Or — £ Say, can you say 
where the gulls fly today?’ That’s about Nizhni, too.” 

A tall, lean peasant in cotton shirt and trousers, 
with a curly beard and a thick crown of reddish hair, 
came striding rapidly down the slope. His bare feet, 
slipping on the soggy clay, disturbed the silvery gleam 
of innumerable rivulets. 

Reaching the bank, he said clearly, caressingly: 

“Welcome home.” 

A glance at our work; and he bent down, picked up 
two thick poles, and laid them across from the bank to 
the side of the boat. Then, springing easily into the 
boat, he ordered: 

“Get ready for the barrels! You, youngster, come here 
and help.” 

He was remarkably handsome, and, apparently, very 
strong. Light-blue eyes, gleaming sternly; ruddy 
cheeks, and a straight, massive nose. 

“You’ll catch cold, Izot,” Romass told him. 

“Who — me? Never fear!” 

We rolled a barrel of kerosene to shore. Izot looked me 
up and down, and asked: 

“Come to help in the shop?” 

“Try and wrestle him,” Kukushkin suggested. 

“I see you got your mug smashed up again.” 

“Well, what can you do with that sort?” 

“With what sort?” 

‘‘The ones that smash your mug.” 

“Umph!” Izot returned disgustedly; and, turning to 
Romass, said: “The carts will be here right away. I 
sighted you way up the river, sailing along. Good time, 
you made. You go on home, Antonich. I’ll take care of 
things here.” 

His attitude to Romass was clearly friendly and solici- 
tous — protective, even, though Romass was some ten years 
his elder. 
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Half an hour later I entered a village house, new-built, 
with walls still smelling of resin and tow. The living 
room was clean and cosy, and a sharp-eyed peasant 
woman was moving briskly about it, setting the table for 
dinner. Khokhol was taking books out of an open suitcase 
and arranging them on shelves beside the stove. 

“Your room is in the attic,” he said. 

From my attic window I could see part of the village, 
and — opposite our house — a gully, overgrown with 
bushes, with bath-house roofs protruding here and there. 
Beyond the gully lay orchards and black fields, rolling 
away to the blue line of woods at the horizon. Astride the 
ridge of a bath-house roof sat a blue-clad peasant, hold- 
ing a hatchet. Shading his eyes with his hand, he was 
staring down at the Volga. Cart wheels creaked. A cow 
lowed heavily. A gurgling of water filled the air. An 
old woman, all in black, came out of a gateway, and, 
turning to look back, said loudly: 

“Curse you!” 

At the sound of her voice two little boys, who had been 
energetically damming up a rivulet with stones and mud, 
jumped up and ran away as fast as their legs could carry 
them. The old woman picked up a chip of wood, spat on 
it, and dropped it into the rivulet. Then she brought down 
her foot, shod in a heavy man’s boot, on the children’s 
dam, and moved off down the slope towards the Volga. 

What sort of life was in store for me here? 

I was called to dinner. Downstairs, I found Izot sitting 
by the table, his long legs stretched out in front of him. 
His bare feet were bluish red. He had been talking to 
Romass; but he broke off when I came in. 

“Well, what’s up?” Romass demanded glumly. “Go 
on.” 

“That’s all. So it’s decided, then: we’ll manage by our- 
selves. Keep a revolver on you, or take a good heavy stick, 
when you go outdoors. Don’t talk too much when Barinov’s 
around. He and Kukushkin — their tongues are loose, like 
women’s. You, youngster — do you like fishing?” 

“No.” 

Romass began to speak of the need to organise the 
small peasant fruitgrowers, to free them from the clutches 
of the big buyers. Izot listened attentively. Finally, he said: 
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“That way, the bigbellies won’t give you any peace at 
ail” 

“We’ll see.” 

“You mark my word!” 

Watching Izot, I reflected: 

“It must be such peasants Karonin and Zlatovratsky 
draw the people in their stories from.” 

Could it be that I had come in contact, here, with 
something really earnest? That I would now be working 
with people who were getting something done? 

Finishing his dinner, Izot said: 

“Don’t you hurry things, Mikhailo Antonovich. A good 
thing never works out fast. You’ve got to go easy.” 

When he had left, Romass said meditatively: 

“There’s a clever man. And honest. Unfortunately, 
illiterate — he can barely read; but he’s working hard to 
learn. You can help him in that.” 

We were busy until evening going over the prices of 
the goods in the shop. He told me: 

“I sell cheaper than the other two shopkeepers here, 
and — of course — they don’t like it. They play me every 
trick they can. Now they’re planning to thrash me. It’s 
not any love for trading that keeps me here, or any profit 
I get out of it. There are other reasons. This shop is some- 
thing on the order of that bakery of yours.” 

I said that I had guessed as much. 

“Yes, of course. People have to be taught, somehow — 
isn’t that so?” 

The shop was locked and shuttered. Carrying a lamp, 
we moved from shelf to shelf. And, just outside, someone 
else moved up and down with us. We could hear the cau- 
tious footsteps, squelching through the mud, or, now and 
again, stumping heavily up to the porch. 

“There — do you hear him? That’s Migun — a lone 
fellow, without land or kin. He’s malicious beast. Loves 
to do evil, as a pretty girl loves to flirt. Be careful what 
you talk about with him; and — not only with him.” 

Afterwards, in the living room again, he settled himself 
comfortably, his broad back against the stove, lit his pipe, 
and, puffing out little jets of smoke into his beard, his 
eyes narrowed thoughtfully, began slowly shaping 
words into clear and simple speech. He had long been 
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noticing, lie said, how vainly I was casting away my 
youth. 

“You’re capable, and persevering; and your aims are 
evidently praiseworthy. What you need is study — only not 
the kind of study that will make books a barrier between 
you and the people around you. There was an old man 
once — a sectarian — who said, very justly, ‘Everything 
that’s taught or learned comes from man.’ What people 
teach you comes more painfully than book learning. Their 
teaching is harsh. But what you learn that way takes 
deeper root.” 

Further, he expressed the familiar thought that, first and 
foremost, the minds of the peasantry must be awakened. 
But now, in the familiar words, I sensed a new and more 
profound significance. 

“The students of yours, in the city, do a lot of talking 
about loving the people. Well, and I tell them— no, it can’t 
be done. You can’t love the people. It’s nothing but talk- 
such love.” 

He chuckled into his beard, with a searching glance at 
me. Now he began pacing up and down the room, 
continuing earnestly, impressively: 

“Love — that means: concur, condescend, disregard, 
forgive. That’s all very well, when you love a woman. 
But the people — can we disregard the people’s ignorance, 
concur with their delusions, condescend to their every 
baseness, forgive their brutality? Gan we do that?” 

“No.” 

“There it is! Your friends in the city all read Nekrasov, 
sing Nekrasov. Well, I can only say — you won’t get far 
on Nekrasov! The peasant has to be told, ‘Look here, 
brother! You’re not a bad fellow, so far as that goes; but 
the life you live is bad, and you don’t know how to do 
the least little thing to make your life easier and better. 
A brute beast, really, looks after its needs more sensibly 
than you look after yours. It defends itself better than 
you defend yourself. And yet you peasants — you’re the 
source of everything. Nobility, clergy, scholars, tsars— 
they were ail peasants in the past. See? Clear enough? 
Well, then — learn to live so you won’t be trampled.’ ” 

He went out to the kitchen and asked the cook to heat 
the samovar. Returning, he began showing me his books, 
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most of which were devoted to one or another of the 
sciences. There were Buckle, Lyeli, Lecky, Lubbock, Tay- 
lor, Mill, Spencer, Darwin, and, of Russian authors: Pisa- 
rev, Dobrolyubov, Ghernyshevsky, Pushkin, Goncharov’s 
Frigate Pallada , Nekrasov. 

His broad palm stroked the bindings caressingly — as 
one might caress so many kittens. Almost emotionally, he 
murmured: 

“Good books, all! This one, say: it’s a great rarity. The 
censors ordered it burnt. If you want to know what the 
state really is — read this.” 

He handed me Hobbes’ Leviathan. 

“This one’s about the state too; but it’s lighter, gayer.” 

The gay book turned out to be Machiavelli’s II Principe. 

At tea, he told me briefly about himself. He was the 
son of a Chernigov blacksmith. Working as a train coiler 
at the Kiev railway station, he had come into contact 
with revolutionaries, and had organised a workers’ study 
group. Then he had been arrested, and, after some two 
years in prison, had been exiled for ten years to the 
Yakutsk region. 

“At first I thought it would be the end of me, living 
out there, in a Yakut uluss. The winter there — damn it 
all, it seemed to freeze a man’s brains in his head! And 
anyway, brains seemed superfluous there. But after a 
while I discovered that there were Russians round about, 
in one uluss and another. Few and far between, but still, 
they were there! And so we wouldn’t feel lonely, more 
and more were being sent on. Very considerate! They 
were fine people. There was one student, particularly — 
Vladimir Korolenko. His term ended soon after mine. He 
and I were good friends for a time, but then we drifted 
apart. We resembled one another in many things, and 
friendship based on resemblance doesn’t seem to work. But 
he’s earnest, persistent; clever at any kind of work. He even 
tried painting icons. I didn’t like that. He writes for the 
literary magazines now, they say, and writes quite well.” 

Romass talked for a long time that evening. Until 
midnight. Evidently, he wanted me to realise firmly, from 
the very outset, that my place was at his side. Never 
before had I experienced such grave pleasure of compan- 
ionship. Since my attempt at suicide, I had fallen greatly 
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in my own estimation. I thought myself an empty, worth- 
less creature. A sense of guilt oppressed me, and I felt 
ashamed to be alive. This Romass must have divined; and, 
simply, tactfully opening his own life before me, he 
restored my balance. An unforgettable day. 

On Sunday we opened the shop for trade after church 
was over, and at once people began to gather by our 
porch. The first to appear was Matvei Barinov: dirty, 
dishevelled, with the long arms of an ape, and with an 
absent look in his handsome, womanish eyes. 

“What’s new in the city?” he asked, when he had 
greeted Romass — and, without waiting for an answer, 
called to Kukushkin, who was just coming up: 

“Stepan! Your cats killed another cock!” 

The next instant fie was informing us that the governor 
had left Kazan, for St. Petersburg, to see the tsar and 
get him to order all the Tatars moved out to the Caucasus 
and Turkestan. He praised the governor. 

“A clever man! He knows his business.” 

“You invented all that,” Romass told him calmly. 

“Me? When?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“Of course, you never do believe a person, Antonich,” 
Barinov said, shaking his head reproachfully. “Me, I’m 
sorry for the Tatars. The Caucasus needs getting used to.” 

A lean little fellow, in a ragged coat that had evidently 
once belonged to a bigger man, sidled warily up. A ner- 
vous tic distorted his drab features, parting the dark lips 
in a sickly smile. His sharp left eye winked constantly; 
and, each time, the scarred grey eyebrow above it 
quivered. 

“Here’s to Migun!” said Barinov derisively. “What did 
you steal last night?” 

“Your money,” Migun returned, in a clear, ringing 
tenor, and tipped his cap to Romass. 

Our landlord and neighbour, Pankov, came out, in a 
citified jacket, with a red kerchief round his neck, shiny 
overshoes on his feet, and a silver chain the length of 
a pair of reins strung across his chest. Looking Migun 
severely up and down, he said: 

“Get in my vegetable beds again, and I’ll take a club 
to you, you old devil!” 
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“The usual thing,” Migun remarked tranquilly, and 
added, with a sigh, “Life gets too dull, if you can't crack 
someone’s skull.” 

Pankov began to shout at him angrily; but Migun went 
on: 

“And who says I’m old? Forty-six— old?” 

“Last Christmas you were fifty-three,” Barinov cried. 
“You said yourself you were fifty- three! Why lie?” 

Suslov* came up — a dignified, bearded old man; then 
Izot, the fisherman, and others, some ten in all. Khokhol 
sat on the porch, by the shop door, smoking his pipe and 
listening silently to the peasants, who settled down on the 
porch steps and on the benches to either side. 

It was a cold, chequered day. Clouds drove swiftly 
across the blue sky, still seeming unthawed after the 
winter frosts; and spots of light and shade flickered and 
drowned in puddles and rivulets — now dazzling bright, 
now caressing the eye with velvet softness. Girls in bright 
holiday dresses drifted down the street towards the Volga. 
Crossing puddles, they would raise their skirts, revealing 
shoes of stiff, heavy leather. Little boys ran by, with 
crude fishing rods over their shoulders. Slow-moving 
peasants cast sidelong glances at the group outside our 
shop, and silently tipped their caps or thick felt hats. 

Migun and Kukushkin engaged in amicable dispute 
over the unsettled question: which hit harder — merchants 
or gentry? Kukushkin argued for the merchant; but Migun 
advocated the landowner, and his ringing tenor over- 
powered Kukushkin’s shambling speech. 

“Mister Fingerov’s dad, he pulled Napoleon Bonaparte 
by the whiskers. And Mister Fingerov — he’d grab any 
two by their coat collars, and swing ’em apart, and bang 
their heads together — and that was that! They’d topple 
over like logs.” 

“That’s enough to topple you,” Kukushkin agreed; but- 
added, “Well, anyway, a merchant eats more than a 
gentleman.” 

Up on the top step, the fine-looking old man, Suslov, 
grumbled: 

* I do not remember the peasants’ family names too clearly. 
Probably, I have confused or distorted them. 
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“The peasants — they’re losing their footing, Mikliailo 
Antonovich! Under the gentry, you weren’t allowed to 
idle. Everyone had his work he had to do.” 

“Why don’t you send a petition in, to have serfdom 
brought back?” Izot retorted. Romass threw him a silent 
glance, and began knocking out his pipe against the rail- 
ing. 

I kept waiting for him to begin to speak. And, listen- 
ing attentively to the peasants’ disconnected talk, I tried 
to guess just what Khokhol would say. Already, it seemed 
to me, he had let slip any number of opportunities for join- 
ing in the conversation. But he maintained an impassive 
silence. Motionless as an idol, he sat watching the wind 
ruffle the water in the puddles and drive the clouds into 
one dark-grey mass. Down on the river, a steamboat 
whistled. Girls’ shrill voices floated up the slope, singing 
to the strains of an accordion. Hiccuping and yelling, a 
drunken man came down the street. His arms milled 
wildly, and his legs bent strangely under him. He kept 
stumbling into puddles. The peasants’ talk was slow. A 
dreary despondency sounded in their words; and I, too, 
felt vague stirrings of melancholy: because the cold sky 
threatened rain, and because my mind wandered back 
to the unceasing hubbub of the city — the diversity of 
sounds, the swift passing and change of people in the 
streets, the brisk speech, the abundance of thought-pro- 
voking words. 

At tea, I asked Khokhol when he did his talking with 
the peasants. 

“Talking? What about?” 

“Ah,” he said, after my explanation, which he heard 
out with grave attention. “Well, you see, if I were to talk 
to them about such things — and out in the street, at that — 
Td be sent off again to live with the Yakuts.” 

He filled his pipe and lit, puffing until the smoke came 
up in a thick cloud around him. Then he began to speak, 
quietly, memorably. The peasant, he said, is wary, suspi- 
cious. He mistrusts himself, mistrusts his neighbours, mis- 
trusts — above all — any stranger. It is not thirty years since 
he received his freedom; every peasant of forty was born 
a serf, and remembers it. What this freedom means is 
hard to understand. If you look at it simply, freedom 
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seems to mean: I live as I please. But — wherever you turn, 
you come up against officials, authorities; and they all 
stand in the way of living as you please. It was the tsar 
who took the peasants away from the landowners; hence, 
it would seem, the tsar is now sole master over ail the 
peasantry. But again: and what about this freedom? A 
day may come — all unexpected — when the tsar will 
explain just what it means. The peasant has great faith 
in the tsar — sole master of all the land and of all wealth. 
The tsar took the peasants away from the landowners; and 
he may take the ships and the shops away from the 
merchants. The peasant is a tsarist. Many masters, he 
feels, are a bad thing; one master — less bad. He is waiting 
for a day when the tsar will explain to him the real 
significance of freedom. And then — grab every man what 
he can. Everyone desires that day, and yet — each fears 
it; each lives in secret trembling lest he miss that decisive 
day of universal redistribution. And — each mistrusts his 
own abilities. He wants much, and there is much to be 
taken; but — how is he to take it? Everyone wants these 
very same things. And then, wherever you turn — no 
end of officials, manifestly hostile to the peasant, yes, 
and to the tsar as well. Yet you can’t get on without 
officials, either; people would all be at one another’s 
throats. 

Angrily, the wind spattered the heavy spring rain 
against our windows. A grey murk filled the world out- 
side. And a dreary greyness filled my heart. The low, 
calm voice continued thoughtfully: 

“Make the peasant understand that he must learn, little 
by little, to take the tsar’s power into his own hands; 
explain to him that the people must have the right to elect 
their officials from their own ranks — to elect their 
Stanovoi,"' and their governor, and the tsar, too ” 

“That will take a hundred years!” 

“And were you hoping to be done by Trinity Sunday?” 
Khokhol asked gravely. 

In the evening he went out somewhere. Towards eleven 
o’clock, I heard a shot in the street, very near the house. 


* Stanovoi — chief police officer in a stan (a subdivision of the 
uyezd, or district ).— Tr. 
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Darting out into the rain and darkness, I saw Mikhailo 
Antonovich coming up to the gate — a big, dark figure, 
carefully and unhurriedly avoiding the streams of water 
that crossed his path. 

“What brings you out — the shooting? That was me.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, some sort of fellows tried to set on me, just 
down the street, with clubs. I told them to drop it, or 
Fd shoot. That did no good. Well, and so I fired a shot 
up in the air. You can’t hurt the air!” 

He stopped in the entry to pull off his wet things, and 
wring the water out of his beard — shaking his head, and 
snorting as horses do. 

“These damned boots of mine seem to be holey. I’ll 
have to change. Can you clean a revolver? Do me that 
favour, before it rusts. Smear it with kerosene.” 

How I admired this unruffled serenity, the quiet obsti- 
nacy I read in his grey eyes! We went inside. Combing 
out his beard before the mirror, he cautioned me: 

“Keep your wits about you out of doors, especially 
evenings, and holidays. I suppose they’ll be wanting to 
thrash you, too. Only don’t go carrying a stick. That sort 
of thing heats rowdies’ tempers; and it might make them 
think you’re frightened. And there’s really nothing to 
fear. They’re a cowardly lot.” 

A very pleasant life began for me. Each day brought 
something new and vital. I plunged into eager reading of 
books on the natural sciences; for Romass advised: 

“That’s what you want to know first of all, and best of 
all, Maximich. Man’s finest reasoning powers have gone 
into these sciences.” 

Three evenings a week, I helped Izot with his reading 
and writing. He seemed suspicious of me at first, receiv- 
ing my instruction with a certain irony; but after a few 
lessons he remarked good-naturedly: 

“You’re good at it, youngster. A teacher — that’s what 
you ought to be.” 

And, suddenly, he proposed: 

“Look — you seem strong. Let’s try a tug.” 

We got a stick from the kitchen, and sat down on the 
floor, feet to feet, each grasping the stick with both 
hands. For some time we struggled vainly, each trying 
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to lift the other from the floor, while Khokhol chuckled 
and urged us on: 

“Now! now! Up with him!” 

Izot finally pulled me up; and this seemed to dispose 
him still further in my favour. 

“Never mind,” he told me. “You re strong enough. It’s 
a pity you don’t like fishing, or you could come out on 
the Volga with me. It’s just paradise— out on the Volga, 
at night!” . 

He studied diligently, making quite good progress; and, 
amazed at his own knowledge, expressed this feeling very 
winningly. Sometimes, interrupting a lesson, he would 
jump up suddenly and pick a book at random from the 
shelves. His eyebrows lifted, his voice strained with effort, 
he would read two or three lines aloud — and then, flush- 
ing, turn to me to exclaim incredulously: 

“I can read! Did you ever hear the like?” 

And, with closed eyes, he would repeat: 

Loud wails the snipe o’er the flatland so dreary. 

As mother s heart mourns o’er the grave of her dear 

one 


“And how do you like that?” 

A few times he asked — cautiously, in a half-whisper: 

“Can’t you explain it to me, brother? How it comes 
about? Here a man looks at these little crooks and curli- 
cues, and they turn into words, and — I know those words! 
Our own words that we’re always using! But how do I 
know them? There’s nobody whispering them in my ear. 
If it was pictures — well, then I could understand. But this 
way — it’s like as if I saw somebody’s very thoughts, print- 
ed right here on the page. How can it be?” 

What answer could I give him? And he was grieved 
by my “I don’t know”. 

“Witchcraft!” he would say, sighing, and hold up the 
printed pages to the light. 

There was a pleasant, touching naivete about him, a 
something transparent and childlike. More and, more, he 
recalled to my mind the idealised peasant one read about 
in books. A poet, as most fishermen are, he loved the 
Volga, loved the hush of night, solitude, the contemplative 
life. 
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Looking up at the stars, he questioned me: 

“Khokhol says, maybe there’s some kind of living crea- 
tures out there too, the same as here. Is that so, d’you 
think? If a person could signal them — ask how they live! 
Better than us, most like. Jollier.” 

Essentially, he was satisfied with the life he led. He 
was an orphan, and unmarried, entirely independent in 
his peaceful and well-loved occupation, fishing. But he 
disliked his fellow villagers, and cautioned me against 
them: 

‘‘Don’t you heed their soft talk. They’re a foxy lot, 
and deceitful. Don’t you trust ’em! Today they show you 
one face, and tomorrow they’ll show you another. Not a 
one of them cares for anyone but himself, and anything 
for the common good — that’s the worst sort of burden!” 

And of the village “bigbellies” he spoke with a hatred 
strange to observe in so gentle-souled a creature: 

“How do they come to be richer than the rest? Because 
they’re cleverer. Well, then, blast ’em, if they’re so 
clever, then there’s one thing they’ve got to know: the 
thing for the peasantry is to keep together, in one herd, 
without any quarrelling. That way, it’s strong. But in- 
stead, they split the village, like a log into kindling wood. 
That’s what they do! Their own enemies. A scoundrelly 
lot. Just look at all the trouble they’re giving Kho- 
khol!” 

Handsome and vigorous, he had a strong attraction for 
women, and they gave him no peace. 

“They spoil me, true enough,” he confessed good- 
naturedly. “The husbands — they don’t like it. And neither 
would I, if I was in their boots. Only, how can you help 
being nice to a woman? A woman, she’s like your second 
soul. The life she lives — no fun, no kindness. Works like 
a horse, and — that’s all. Husbands have no time for love, 
but me — I’m as free as the wind. They taste their hus- 
bands’ fists, many of ’em, before a year’s out after the 
wedding. Yes, I fool around with them. I own to that. 
There’s only one thing I ask them: ‘Don’t you be angry 
with one another. I can take care of you all. Don’t go 
envying one another. You’re all alike to me. I’m sorry 
for everyone!’ ” 

And, with a shamefaced smile, he continued: 
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“I almost sinned with a lady, even, once. There was 
a city lady came out here and took a place for the summer. 
Beautiful, she was— -her skin as white as milk, and her 
hair like -flax; and her eyes were blue as blue, with a 
kind look in them. I’d bring her fish to sell, and — every 
time — I couldn’t turn my eyes away. ‘What’s wrong with 
you?’ she says. ‘You know yourself,’ I say. ‘Well,’ she 
says, ‘so be it. I’ll come out to you tonight Be waiting!’ 
And sure enough, she came. Only — the mosquitoes 
bothered her. Bit her up, the mosquitoes did; well, and we 
couldn’t get anywhere. ‘I can’t bear it,’ she says, ‘the way 
they bite’ — and she was almost crying. Her husband came 
next day. Some sort of a judge. Yes, that’s the way ladies 
are,” Izot concluded, in a tone of wistful reproach. “They 
let mosquitoes spoil their lives.” 

He spoke with high praise of Kukushkin. 

“You mark him. There’s a man with a soul, and a fine 
one! People don’t like him, but — they’re wrong! He’s a 
chatterbox, of course, only — after all, who’s perfect!” 

Kukushkin had no land, and worked as a hired labourer 
foF Pankov. His wife, too, was a hired labourer — a 
drunken woman, small, but very strong and agile, and 
with a bitter temper. They had let their house to the black- 
smith, and themselves lived in their bath-house, in the 
gully. Kukushkin had a passion for news; and when there 
was no news, would make up all sorts of tales himself — 
invariably in one and the same vein. 

“Have you heard, Mikhailo Antonovich? The Tinkovo 
uryadnik’s* taking vows to be a monk, to drop his job. 
‘I can’t abuse the peasants any more,’ he says. ‘I’ve had 
enough!’ ” 

Khokhol remarked, with perfect gravity: 

“You’ll be losing all your officials, pretty soon, if things 
go on that way.” 

Picking hay, straw, chicken feathers out of his un- 
combed h^iir, Kukushkin considered this proposition. 

“I wouldn’t say all of them. Only — the ones with a 
conscience, of course, it’s hard on them to do their jobs. 
You don’t believe in conscience, Antonich. I can see you 
don’t. But just the same, a man can’t live without a 


Uryadnik — an uyezd (district) policeman. — TV. 
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conscience, I don’t care how clever he is. Now, there was 
a lady once ” 

And he began a tale about some “terribly clever” land- 
ed proprietress. 

“She was so wicked cruel, the governor, even, came 
out to see her, for all his high place and job. ‘Ma’am,’ he 
says, ‘you care > j us * m case > y° u know. Because the 

talk,’ he says, ‘about your foul wickedness, it’s got out 
all the way to St. Petersburg!’ Well, of course, she poured 
him some wine, and all that, only she says to him, ‘Go 
your way home in peace. I can’t change my nature!’ 
Three years passed by, and a month, and all of a sudden 
she called her peasants together. ‘Here,’ she says, ‘take 
all my land, and farewell. And forgive me. And I’m 
going. 

“To a nunnery,” Khokhol put in. 

Kukushkin, looking closely into his face, nodded con- 
firmation. 

“That’s right. To be the mother superior. So you’ve 
heard about her too?” 

“No, I never heard anything of the sort.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“I know you.” 

Shaking his head, the dreamer mumbled: 

“You never do believe a person, ever.” 

And so it was invariably: the evil, cruel people of his 
stories would weary of doing evil, and “disappear”; or, 
more often, he would relegate them to some monastery — 
like rubbish to the dump. 

Queer, unexpected ideas would come into his head. 
Frowning suddenly, he might declare: 

“We shouldn’t have conquered the Tatars. The Tatars 
are better folk than us.” 

This, when no one had been speaking of the Tatars — 
the talk centring around the organisation of a fruit- 
growers’ co-operative. 

Or, when Romass was speaking of Siberia and the 
wealthy Siberian peasants, Kukushkin might suddenly 
mumble thoughtfully: 

“If nobody fished for herrings two or three years, they 
could fill up the seas to overflowing, and make a new 
deluge. It’s wonderful, how that fish breeds!” 
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He was regarded in the village as a shallow, worthless 
fellow. His stories, and his queer ideas, irritated the 
peasants. And yet, though they cursed and jeered, they 
always listened attentively, and with evident interest— 
as though hoping to find some truth among his fancies. 

“Windbag/’ respectable people called him; and only 
spruce Pankov would say gravely: 

“Stepan — he talks in riddles.” 

Kukushkin was a very able worker. He did coopering; 
laid brick stoves; knew the ways of bees; taught, the 
women to breed poultry; carpentered skilfully. And any- 
thing he undertook was sure to turn out well, though he 
worked sluggishly, grudgingly. He was fond of cats, and 
kept a good half score of them — well-fed beasts and beast- 
lets — in his bath-house. Bringing them crows and jack- 
daws, he accustomed them to a bird diet — and thus 
aggravated the villagers’ dislike; for his cats devoured 
the neighbours’ chicks and hens. The women hunted 
Stepan’s beasts, and drubbed them mercilessly; and his 
bath-house often rang to neighbours’ furious complaints. 
But this did not disturb him. 

“Stupid heads! Cats are hunting beasts — better than 
dogs. When I get ’em trained to hunt birds, we can breed 
cats — hundreds of ’em, to sell. And that means money 
in your pockets — silly fools!” 

He had once learned to read and write, but no longer 
remembered these arts, and did not wish to refresh his 
memory. Endowed with strong native intelligence, he wasr 
quicker than others to grasp the essential points of Kho- 
khol’s talks. 

“So,” he would say, screwing up his face like a child 
dosed with bitter medicine, “so Ivan Grozny was no enemy 
to the little folk.” 

Kukushkin, Izot, and Pankov would come in of an eve- 
ning, and stay, not infrequently, well into the night, to 
hear Khokhol talk of the structure of the universe; of life 
in foreign countries; of the revolutionary upheavals of 
the peoples. Pankov liked the French Revolution. 

“That was a real turning in life,” he said approvingly. 

Some two years before this, Pankov had demanded his 
share of the family property from his father — a wealthy 
peasant, with a huge goitre and fearfully protruding 
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eyes — and had set up in life independently, marrying “for 
love” an orphan girl, a niece of Izot’s. He kept his wife 
in strict subordination, but dressed her up like a city 
woman. Pankov’s father had laid a curse on him for his 
refractoriness, and spat furiously every time he passed 
his son’s new house. It was against the will of the rich 
folk of the village that Pankov had let his house to 
Romass, and added on a lean-to for the shop. They hated 
him for this; but he received their hatred with seeming 
indifference. Of them, he spoke with unvarying contempt; 
to them, rudely and derisively. He detested village life. 

“If I knew a trade, I’d go live in the city.” 

He was well built, and always neatly dressed; carried 
himself soberly, and stood strongly on his dignity. He had 
a wary, suspicious turn 'of mind. 

“What makes you go in for this sort of business? Your 
heart? Or your head?” he asked Romass. 

“Which do you think?” 

“I don’t know. You tell me.” 

“And which do you think would be better?” 

“I don’t know. Which do you think?” 

Khokhol was obstinate. In the end, he made the peasant 
speak out. 

“Your head, of course — that’s the better way. A man’s 
head won’t let him work without gain, and where there’s 
something gained— that’s really solid. But if you take 
your heart — it’s bad adviser. If I did as my heart bids 
me, the trouble I’d get into — ugh! I’d set fire to the priest’s 
place, that’s sure — teach him not to poke his nose where 
he’s not wanted!” 

The priest, a malicious old fellow with the pointed 
little face of a mole, had made himself obnoxious to 
Pankov b^ interfering in his quarrel with his father. 

Towards me, at first, Pankov was unfriendly, almost 
hostile. He even allowed himself to shout at me. This soon 
stopped; but I still sensed a secret mistrust in his attitude 
towards me. And, I must say, I returned his dislike. 

They are very memorable to me — those evenings in the 
neat little room, with its bare log walls: the windows 
shuttered close; a lamp lit on the table in the corner; and, 
behind the lamp, the big man, with his heavy beard and 
high, bluff forehead, saying: 
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“The chief thing in life is, for man to advance further 
and further beyond the beast ” 

And — the three peasants, listening attentively: their 
eyes clear, their faces bright with intelligence. Izot always 
sat perfectly still, as though listening to some far-off sound 
that none but himself could hear. Kukushkin would twist 
and squirm like one tormented by mosquitoes. Pankov, 
fingering his short, fair moustache, might remark quietly, 
following up a thought: 

“So there was need, after all, for folk to break up into 
classes.” 

One thing I greatly admired in Pankov: he was never 
rude to his labourer, Kukushkin; and the dreamer’s 
fantasies always found in him an attentive listener. 

After the evening’s talk, I would climb to my attic 
room and sit awhile at the open window, looking out over 
the sleeping village and the distant fields, where stillness 
reigned inviolate. The glittering stars, piercing the murk 
of night, seemed nearer to earth the farther they were 
from me. My heart would shrink in the solemn hush; and 
my thoughts would flow out into the infinity of space, 
where thousands of villages lay pressed, soundless as 
ours, to the earth’s flat surface. Immobility and silence. 

The dark emptiness, taking me into its warm embrace, 
would cling, like a thousand unseen leeches, to my soul, 
until, gradually, I began to feel a sleepy lassitude, and 
a vague uneasiness crept into my heart. I was so small, 
so insignificant, on this earth of ours 

Village life appeared to me a joyless existence. Time 
and again, I had heard and read that life in the country 
was more wholesome, and more genial, than in the city. 
Yet— I saw the peasants engaged in unceasing and 
inhuman toil. Many were sickly, many— disabled as a 
result of heavy labour; and a cheerful face was very rare 
among them. Workmen and artisans in the city, though 
they worked no less, lived their lives more cheerfully. 
1 hey did not complain of existence in the dreary, tedious 
way of these morose villagers. The peasants’ life did not 
seem to me a simple one. It required a constant strained 
attention to the soil, and a great degree of crafty shrewd- 
ness in dealings with one’s fellows. Nor was there any- 
thing genial about this brain-starved existence. All the 
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village people, I could see, went through life gropingly, 
like sightless creatures. They were all afraid of some- 
thing; each mistrusted the others; there was something of 
the wolf in them. 

It was hard for me to understand why they so persist- 
ently disliked Khokhol, Pankov, and ail “our people”— 
those who wanted to build life according to the dictates 
of reason. 

I saw clearly the advantages of the city: the eager 
desire for happiness; the bold and inquiring mentality; 
the multiplicity of aims and problems. And always, on 
such nights, I would recall two city people: 


F. KALUGIN and Z. NEBEI 

“Watch- and clockmakers, and also lake in repairs of 
different appliances, surgical instruments, sewing machines, 
music boxes of any make, and others.” 


This sign hung over a narrow doorway, between the 
dusty windows of a tiny shop. Behind one window sat 
F. Kalugin: thickset, round-faced, almost constantly smil- 
ing. He had a lump on his bald yellow skull, and there 
was always a magnifying lens in his eye. Sometimes, 
tinkering about in the works of a watch with fine tweezers, 
he would begin to sing, his lips under their stiff grey 
fringe of moustache. At the other window sat Z. Nebei: 
a lean, swarthy little man, looking rather satanic with his 
crisp-curled hair and pointed beard, his huge hooked 
nose, and his dark eyes, big as plums. He, too, was 
always at work, taking apart or putting together all sorts 
of delicate contrivances. Now and again he would sudden- 
ly roar out, in a deep bass: 

“Tra-ta-tam, tarn, tam!” 

Behind them, heaped on the floor in chaotic disorder, 
I would glimpse crates, machinery, spare wheels, music 
boxes, schoolroom globes. Metal objects of the most varied 
shapes stood about on shelves; and on the walls hung 
rows of clocks, with swinging pendulums. I could have 
stood there, watching these people work, for days on end; 
but my lanky figure blocked the light, and the watch- 
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makers would grimace frightfully, and wave their arms 
at me to drive me away. Moving off, I would reflect en- 
viously: 

“What luck — to know how to go about any job you 
please!” 

I respected these watchmakers, and believed unquestion- 
ingly that they knew the secrets of all machines and instru- 
ments, that they could repair anything on earth. Here 
were men! 

But village life — I did not like it. The peasants were 
hard for me to understand. The women, in particular, 
were endlessly complaining of ill health: now a “sinking 
in the heart”, now a “heaviness on the chest”, and always, 
invariably, a “cramp in the belly”. Such symptoms were 
discussed more eagerly and more loquaciously than any 
other topics, when the women got together of a Sunday 
or holiday — down on the Volga bank, or sitting on the 
benches by their homes. The peasants were all extremely 
irritable, cursing furiously over every trifle. Three families 
fought with sticks over a cracked earthenware jug worth 
twelve kopeks when new. Before they were done, they had 
broken an old woman’s arm and cracked a youngster’s 
skull. It was a rare week that passed without such quar- 
rels. 

The young men treated the girls with brazen lewdness, 
playing all sorts of coarse tricks on them. Catching a girl 
in the fields, they would turn her skirts up over her head 
and tie them there with bast. “Tying her like a flower”, 
this was called. Naked from the waist down, the girls 
would scream and scold; but the sport, it seemed, was 
not wholly unpleasant to them. At any rate, they made 
less haste than they might have, to undo their bonds. In 
church, at vespers, the young men occupied themselves 
with pinching the girls’ buttocks. That seemed to be the 
only thing they came for. On Sunday the priest would 
rebuke them from the pulpit: 

“Beasts! Can you find no other place for your* 
obscenity?” 

“In the Ukraine,” Romass told me, “the people are 
more — well, more poetic in their religion. Here, all I see 
behind belief in God are the coarsest instincts of fear and 
greed. As to any really heartfelt love of God, any ecstatic 
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wonder at his might and beauty— you won’t hnd them in 
these people. A good thing, possibly. They’ll be more 
easily rid of their religion. And it’s a most pernicious 
prejudice, this religion — I can tell you that!” 

The young men were boastful, but cowardly. Three 
times, already, they had waylaid me at night and tried 
to beat me up, but always unsuccessfully. Only once did 
a club catch me across the leg. I said nothing to Romass, 
of course, about such encounters; but that blow made me 
limp, and he guessed what had happened. 

“Had a treat? 1 told you to be careful!” 

Though he advised me not to go about the village after 
nightfall, I would sometimes make my way, by back 
vegetable gardens, to the bank of the Volga, and sit under 
the willows there, looking out through the transparent 
veil of night towards the low meadow bank opposite. Slow 
and majestic, the Volga would roll before me; and the 
rays of the unseen sun, reflected from the dead surface 
of the moon, would richly gild its waters. I did not like 
the moon. There was something sinister about it. Like 
a dog, I was unhappy in its light, and felt the desire to 
set up a dismal howling. I was very pleased when I 
learned that the moon’s light was not its own; that it was 
dead, and there was no life — could be no life — upon it. 
Before this discovery, I had imagined it as inhabited by 
copper people. They were shaped of triangles, these peo- 
ple, and strode about on long, compass legs, clanging 
annihilatingly, like the church bells through Lent. Every- 
thing on the moon was copper, and everything— vegeta- 
tion, animals, everything — kept up a smothered, uninter- 
mittent jangling, hostile to the earth; everything was deep 
in plots of evil against the earth. It was good to learn that 
the moon was a mere nothing in the skies; but it would 
have been better still to have some great meteor strike 
the moon — strike it so hard that it would burst into flame 
and send forth over the earth a new light of its own. 

Watching the slow waves rock the brocaded strip of 
moonlight, watching them come out of the dim distance 
and disappear into the black shadow of the bluff bank, 
I would begin to feel a new mental vigour, a new clarity 
of perception. Effortlessly, my mind would dwell on 
thoughts inexpressible in words, thoughts alien to all my 
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daytime life. The sovereign flow of the watery mass was 
almost soundless. A steamer might glide up or down the 
broad, dark stream — a fantastic bird in fiery plumage; 
and a soft murmur, as of heavy wings, would float past 
in its wake. Or a light might shine over by the meadow 
bank, sending long crimson rays across the water. Only 
a fisherman’s torch; yet one could imagine it some home- 
less star, come down from the skies, skimming along the 
river like a flower of fire. 

Things read in books would grow into strange fanta- 
sies, and imagination would conjure up scene after scene 
of unexampled beauty. I would seem to be drifting in 
the mild night air, drifting after the river. 

Perhaps Izot would find me here. By night he seemed 
still taller, still more pleasant. 

“You out again?” he would ask; and, settling down 
beside me, sink into a long and thoughtful silence — look- 
ing out over the river, or up to the sky, and stroking his 
silky, red-gold beard. 

Sometimes he would dream aloud: 

“I’ll get some learning, read all sorts of books, and 
then — I’ll follow every river, and whatever I see I’ll 
understand! I’ll teach other people! Yes, I will. It’s a 
fine thing, brother, when you can open up your heart! 
Even women — some of them — if you talk from the heart 
with them — they understand. There was one in my boat 
with me, the other day, and she wanted to know what 
comes of us after we die. ‘I don’t believe in hell,’ she says, 
‘nor heaven either.’ And how do you like that? Women, 
too, brother — they’re ” 

A pause, in search of words; and then: 

“Yes, living souls.” 

Izot was a creature of the night. He had a fine sense 
of beauty, and a very pleasant way of speaking of it — in 
the soft phrases of a dreamy child. He believed in God, 
believed without fear, though keeping to the church con- 
ception of him. God was a big, fine-looking old man, a 
wise and kindly master over the earth. He could not 
conquer evil only because — “He can’t find the time for 
everything — so many of us human folk there’s got to be. 
But he’ll manage, yes, he will— -just you wait and 
see! Only Christ, now — that’s what I can’t understand. 
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I can’t see where he comes in, at all. There’s God, isn’t 
there? Well, and that’s enough for me. But no, they 
come out with another fellow. God’s son, they say. 
And what if he is his son? God isn’t dead yet, that I know 
of.” 

More often, however, Izot would sit by my side in 
silence, absorbed in some thought of his own. Only now 
and again he might say, with a sigh: 

“Yes, that’s the way of it. . . .” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. I was talking to myself.” 

And again he would sigh, staring out into the cloudy 
distance. 

“It’s a fine thing — life!” 

With that I agreed. 

“Yes, life is fine.” 

The velvet band of shadowed water rolled mightily 
before us. Above it arched the silver band of the Milky 
Way. Big stars hung— golden, glittering larks— in the 
black sky. Softly, the heart sang its unreasoning conceits 
about the secret things of life. 

Far over the meadows, the reddening clouds would be 
pierced by eager rays; and soon the sun would spread its 
peacock train across the sky. 

“Like a miracle — the sun!” Izot would mumble smiling 
blissfully. 

The apple-trees were in blossom, and the village lay 
buried in clouds of pink. A bitterish fragrance penetrated 
everywhere, drowning the odours of pitch and manure. 
Hundreds of trees, arrayed in the festive pink of satin 
petals, stretched out in even rows between the houses and 
the fields. When a light breeze rose, on moonlit nights, and 
the blossom-clad branches swayed, rustling barely audi- 
bly, it would seem as though heavy, blue-gold waves were 
rolling down upon the village. The nightingales sang, 
untiring, passionate. All through the day starlings kept up 
a merry clamour, and unseen skylarks poured down over 
the earth their sweet, unending melodies. 

Of a holiday evening, the girls and younger women 
would drift up and down the street, singing, their mouths 
agape like fledgling birds’, their eyes soft with languid, 
tipsy smiles. Izot, too, smiled tipsily. He lost weight, and 
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his eyes sank into deep, black pits. The lines of his face 
grew still more stern and handsome — still more saintly. 
He would sleep all day, coming out into the village — 
pensive, preoccupied — only as evening began to gather. 
Kukushkin teased him, coarsely but amicably; and, with 
a shamefaced grin, he would reply: 

“Shut up, will you? What can a person do?” 

Rapturously, he exclaimed: 

“Ah, but life is sweet! And — just to think of it — all 
the loving kindness there can be! All the good words 
people can find, to warm each other’s hearts! Some of 
them — you won’t forget ’em till your dying day, and 
when you rise from the dead, they’ll be the first thing 
you remember.” 

“Look out! The husbands will thrash you yet,” Khokhol 
warned him, chuckling affectionately. 

“Well, yes. There’s reason,” Izot agreed. 

Almost every night, through the music of the nightin- 
gales, Migun’s high, soul-stirring voice would come pour- 
ing forth from the orchards, or the fields, or the river 
bank. He sang with amazing beauty, and, for his songs, 
even the peasants forgave him many sins. 

More and more of the villagers would gather by our 
shop of a Saturday evening— among them, invariably, old 
Suslov, Barinov, blacksmith Krotov, and Migun. They 
would sit about, talking thoughtfully; one might leave, 
another come; and so it would continue, almost to mid- 
night. Sometimes a drunkard would start a row — more 
often than others, ex-soldier Kostin, a one-eyed individual 
with two fingers missing on his left hand. Here he comes 
towards the shop, strutting like a gamecock, his sleeves 
rolled up, his fists flying wildly. In a hoarse, cracked voice, 
he yells: 

“Khokhol! Wicked nation, Turkish faith! We want to 
know: why don’t you go to church? Why? Heretic! 
Trouble-maker! We want to know: what sort of man are 
you?” 

People begin to scoff: 

“Mishka! What made you shoot your fingers off? Were 
you scared of the Turks?” 

At this, he dashes into battle; but the peasants seize 
him and, shouting and guffawing, tumble him over the 
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edge of the gully. He goes rolling down the slope, squeal- 
ing intolerably: 

“Murder! Help! 9 ’ 

Then he climbs out, grey with dust from head to foot, 
and asks Khokhol for the price of a glass of vodka. 

“Why?” 

“For the entertainment,” Kostin replies. The peasants 
roar with laughter. 


One holiday morning, when the cook had started the 
fire in the kitchen stove and gone out into the yard, and 
I was working in the shop, a gusty sigh sounded through 
the house. The whole shop shook. Tins of candy came 
tumbling down from the shelves. There was a tinkling of 
broken glass, a rattle of things falling to the floor. I hur- 
ried to the living room. Black clouds of smoke were roll- 
ing in from the kitchen, and behind the smoke something 
was hissing crackling. Khokhol caught me by the 
shoulder. 

“Wait.” 

Out in the entry, the cook began to wail. 

“Fool woman!” 

Romass darted through the smoke and set up some sort 
of clatter in the kitchen. He cursed loudly, then shouted; 

“Stop that crying! Get some water!” 

Billets of wood lay smoking on the floor, with bricks 
and blazing kindling scattered among them. The black 
mouth of the stove was empty. I groped through the smoke 
to where the water stood, and emptied a pail on to the 
fire on the floor. Then I began throwing the wood back 
into the stove. 

“Careful!” Khokhol told me. He was leading the cook 
through the mess. Pushing her out into the living room, 
he commanded: 

“Go lock up the shop!” — And, to me: “Careful, Maxi- 
mich! There may be more explosions.” 

Getting down on his heels, he carefully examined each 
of the round spruce billets lying on the floor. Then he 
went to the stove and began pulling out the wood I had 
just thrown in. 

“What are you doing?” 
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‘'Here— look at this!” 

The billet he held out to me was strangely torn. Look- 
ing more closely, I saw that it had been hollowed out with 
a drill, and that the inner walls were black with soot. 

“You see? Some devil or other stuffed the thing with 
gunpowder. Fools! What harm can you do with a pound 
of powder?” 

He put the billet away and began to wash up, adding: 

“It was a good thing Aksinya was out of the room. She 
might have been hurt.” 

The acrid smoke had lifted. Now I saw that the dishes 
on the shelves were shattered, and the window-panes all 
gone. Several bricks had been blown away from around 
the opening of the stove. 

KhokhoFs composure just now was not to my liking. 
He acted as though this stupid trick did not anger him 
in the least. 

Children were running about outside. Voices rang out: 

“Fire! Fire! KhokhoFs on fire!” 

A woman wailed. Aksinya, in the living room, cried 
anxiously: 

“Mikhailo Antonich! They’re breaking into the shop!” 

“Hush! I’m coming,” he said, drying his wet beard. 

Hairy faces, distorted with fear and anger, were star- 
ing in at the open windows of the living room — eyes 
screwed up against the biting smoke. Someone shouted, 
shrilly, excitedly: 

“Drive ’em out of the village! No end to their 
rows!” 

One redheaded little fellow kept trying to climb in at 
the window, crossing himself and mumbling something 
inaudible before each attempt. But he could not manage 
it. His right hand was busy with an ax, and his left, 
clutching desperately at the window-sill, lost its grip 
every time. 

Romass, with the hollow billet in his hand, asked him: 

“What do you think you’re after?” 

“To put the fire out.” 

“There isn’t any fire.” 

The peasant gaped, and disappeared. Romass went out 
on to the shop porch. Holding up the billet, he told the 
crowd: 
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‘‘One of you stuffed this thing with gunpowder, and 
put it in among our firewood. But there wasn’t enough 
powder to do any damage.” 

Standing behind Khokhol, I looked out at the crowd. 
The peasant with the ax, looking very frightened, was 
saying to his neighbours: 

“The way he swung that billet out at me. . . 

And soldier Kostin, with some liquor in him already, 
kept shouting: 

“Drive him out, the heretic! Take him to court!” 

But the majority were silent, watching Romass intently 
and listening suspiciously as he continued: 

“It takes a lot of gunpowder to blow up a house. A 
pood, maybe. Well, why don’t you go home?” 

Someone cried: 

“Where’s the starosta?” 

“Get the uryadnik!” 

The peasants dispersed slowly, reluctantly. 

They seemed disappointed. 

We went in, and Aksinya poured tea. Never before 
had I seen her so mild and friendly. Glancing sympatheti- 
cally at Romass, she said: 

“You never put in any complaints, so they just play 
you any trick they please.” 

“Doesn’t it anger you at all?” I asked. 

“I can’t spare the time to be angry over every silly trifle.” 

I reflected: if people all went about their work so 
imperturbably! 

But he was already inquiring what books to bring me 
from Kazan, as he planned to make a trip there in the 
next few days. 

It sometimes seemed to me that, where this man’s soul 
should have been, he had some sort of mechanism, wound 
up, like clockwork, to run evenly all through his life. I was 
attached to Khokhol, and respected him highly; but I 
should have liked to see him get angry, some day, and 
shout, and stamp his feet, be it at me, or at anyone else — 
no matter. However, it seemed that he could not, or would 
not, yield to anger. When annoyed by foolishness or vil- 
lainy, he would only narrow his grey eyes into mocking 
slits and make some cold remark — always very simple 
and laconic, and always merciless. 
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Once he asked Suslov: 

“What makes you play the hypocrite, eh? An old man 
like you!” 

The old peasant’s sallow cheeks and forehead slowly 
crimsoned. Even his snowy beard seemed to turn pink at 
its roots. 

“It does you no good, after all. And you’ll lose peo- 
ple’s respect.” 

Suslov hung his head. 

“That’s so. It does no g@od.” 

Afterwards, he told Izot: 

“There’s a leader! If we could pick that kind for our 
officials!” 

. . .Briefly and clearly, Romass explained to me how 
I was to conduct affairs while he was away. Already, it 
seemed to me, he had forgotten — as one forgets a fly bite — 
the morning’s explosion, the attempt to intimidate him. 

Pankov came in, examined the stove, and inquired 
glumly: 

“Scared?” 

“What of?” 

“It’s war!” 

“Have some tea with us.” 

“My wife’s expecting me.” 

“Where’ve you been?” 

“Fishing. With Izot.” 

He left. Passing through the kitchen, he repeated 
thoughtfully: 

‘It’s war.” 

Pankov was always sparing of words in talking with 
Khokhol — as though everything of any importance or 
intricacy had long since been talked out between them. 
When Romass outlined the story of the reign of Ivan 
Grozny, I remember, Izot said: 

“A tiresome tsar.” 

“A butcher,” Kukushkin added. But Pankov declared, 
with conviction: 

“He didn’t show much sense. What if he did kill off 
the big princes, when he bred a whole swarm of little 
gentry in their place? And brought some in from out- 
side, too — foreigners. There’s no sense in that. A small 
landowner’s worse than a big one. A fly’s no wolf; you 
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can’t kill it with a gun. But it worries you worse than 
a wolf does.” 

Kukushkin appeared, with a pail of wet clay. Fixing 
the bricks back into place around the stove opening, 
he said: 

“What those damn fools think up! Can’t get rid of 
their own lice, but if it comes to killing a man — they’ll 
try their hardest! Don’t stock up too much goods, Anto- 
nich. Better make the trip oftener, and not bring much 
at a time. Before you know it, they might set the place 
on fire. Trouble’s sure to come, now you’re getting that 
thing fixed up!” 

“That thing”— a very unpleasant thing to the wealthy 
ones of the village — was the fruitgrowers’ co-oper- 
ative. By this time, with the aid of Pankov, Suslov, and 
another two or three clear-minded peasants, Khokhol 
had almost completed its organisation. Most of the house- 
holders were now more favourably inclined towards 
Romass, and the number of customers in the shop had 
noticeably increased. Even the “good-for-nothings”— 
Barinov, and Migun — did everything they could to help 
Khokhol. 

I was greatly attracted by Migun. His beautiful, sad 
songs went to my heart. When Migun sang, he closed 
his eyes, and his tortured face stopped twitching. He 
lived his life on dark nights, when there was no moon, 
or when the sky was veiled by heavy banks of cloud. 
Sometimes he would whisper to me, in the evening: 

“Come out to the Volga.” 

On the bank of the Volga, I find Migun preparing to 
fish for sterlet — putting in order his forbidden tackle. He 
is sitting astride the stern of his boat, dangling his dark, 
bandy legs in the dark water. Very quietly, he says: 

“When gentlefolk treat me bad— well, damn ’em, I 
can stand it somehow. A gentleman — he’s somebody. He 
knows things I’ll never know. Only — peasants, just like 
me. When they start abusing me, how can I stand for 
that? What’s the difference between us? They count 
their money in rubles, and I count mine in kopeks — that’s 
all!” 

Migun’s face keeps twitching painfully, the scarred 
eyebrow quivering. His fingers are nimbly at work, 
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arranging the hooks on his tackle and sharpening the 
points with a file. His rich voice flows softly on: 

“They call me a thief. That’s right. I steal. Well, but 
don’t everyone live by robbery? Don’t everyone squeeze 
all he can out of everyone else? That’s how life goes. 
God — he don’t love us, and the devil has his way!” 

The black river crawls beside us, and the black clouds 
crawl overhead. It is too dark for us to see the other bank. 
Cautiously, the waves rustle along the sand. They wash 
up around my feet, as though hoping to carry me off with 
them into the shoreless, drifting darkness. 

“A man has to live, don’t he?” Migun demands, and 
sighs. 

Up on the bluff, a dog howls drearily. As in a dream, 
I ask myself: 

“To live the way Migun does? But — what for?” 

It is very quiet on the river, very black and eerie. And 
the warm darkness has no end. 

“They’ll kill Khokhol. And you, too, like as not,” 
Migun mumbles. Suddenly, he begins to sing, very low: 

A-and my mother told me lovingly , 

Mother said to me: 

“ Ekh-ma , Yasha, ekh-ma, dearest soul of mine, 
Live a quiet life. . . 

His eyelids droop. His voice grows fuller, and more 
melancholy. His fingers, arranging the tackle, work more 
slowly. 

But 1 never lived a quiet life, 

Ekh, never, never 

I have a strange sensation: as though the earth were 
collapsing, undermined by the heavy motion of the dark, 
watery mass; as though I were slipping, falling off the 
earth into the darkness, where the sun lies drowned. 

Breaking off his song as suddenly as he began it, 
Migun silently pulls his boat out from shore, climbs in, 
and disappears, almost without a sound, into the black- 
ness. I stare after him, wondering: 

“Why do such people live?” 

Another friend of mine was Barinov: a shiftless fellow, 
boastful and lazy; a gossipmonger, and a restless vaga- 
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bond. He had lived in Moscow, and spoke of that city 
with profound disgust: 

“The devil’s own town! Such a mess! Churches — there’s 
fourteen thousand and six of ’em, and the people — 
swindlers, everyone! And they’ve all got the itch, like 
mangy hors€s — honest and true, they have! Merchants, 
soldiers, townsfolk — they all go around scratching, all 
over town. One thing, though — they’ve got the tsar gun 
there, the hugest cannon. Peter the Great cast it himself, 
to shoot against the rebels. There was a woman there, a 
lady she was, raised a mutiny against him, out of love. 
He lived seven years with her, to a day, and then he 
left her, with three babies. She got her temper up, and 
raised a mutiny. Well, then, brother — he just let go once 
against that mutiny, out of his gun, and — that was the 
end of nine thousand three hundred and eight souls! He 
took fright himself, even. ‘No,’ he says to Filaret — 
the Metropolitan that was — ‘we’ve got to seal it up, 
this devil’s toy, against temptation!’ So they sealed 
it.” 

When I told him this was all nonsense, he was 
offended. 

“Good Lord! You’ve got an awful disposition! I heard 
all about it from such a learned fellow, and here you 
say. . . 

He had been to Kiev, “to visit the saints”. Of this 
experience, he said: 

“The town — it’s something like our village here. Up 
on a bluff, like us, and there’s a river, too, only I can’t 
remember what they called it. A puddle, compared to 
the Volga! That’s a mixed-up town, I can tell you. All 
the streets are crooked, and they all go uphill. The 
people — they’re khokhols. Only not like Mikhailo Anto- 
novich. They’re a different breed: half Polish, and half 
Tatar. They don’t talk — they gabble. A filthy sort, and 
never combed. They eat frogs — the frogs there weigh 
ten pounds apiece. They use bulls for carting, and for 
ploughing, even. Wonderful bulls they have out there— 
the smallest of ’em four times the size of ours. Eighty- 
three poods, they weigh. There’s fifty-seven thousand 
monks, and two hundred and seventy- three bishops. . . . 
Now, aren’t you funny! How can you argue about it? 
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I saw it ail myself, with my own eyes. And you — were 
you ever there? No? Well, then! Me, brother — I like to 
be exact. That’s the main thing.” 

He liked figures, and learned from me to add and 
multiply. Division, however, he could not endure. Writ- 
ing with a stick in the sand, he would multiply huge 
figures with eager enthusiasm, entirely unembarrassed by 
mistakes. And when he had traced out the result he 
would stare down at the long line of digits in childish 
wonder, exclaiming: 

“A thing like that— you can’t even say it!” 

An ungainly, tattered, dishevelled fellow, Barinov; 
but his face was almost handsome, framed in a crisp, 
cheery beard and lit by blue eyes that glowed in a child- 
like smile. There was a certain resemblance in charac- 
ter between him and Kukushkin; and — most probably be- 
cause of this resemblance — the two kept away from one 
another. 

Barinov had twice been to the Caspian, fishing, and 
raved about it: 

“The sea, brother — it’s like nothing else on earth! A 
man’s like a midge before it! You look at it, and — what 
are you? And life is sweet, down there. All sorts of 
people get together, by the sea. There was an archi- 
mandrite, even. Not a bad sort. Worked like the rest 
of us. And then there was a cook there, too. Used to be 
some prosecutor’s mistress — now, what more could a 
person want? And yet she couldn’t hold out against the 
sea. ‘You’re very nice, my prosecutor, only just the same, 
good-bye!’ Because anyone that’s ever seen the sea, even 
once— he’s got to go again. There’s such space— like in 
the sky- No crowding. I’ll go back there, too, to stay. I 
don’t like people all around me— that’s my trouble. A 
hermit, I ought to be, in a hermitage somewhere. Only — 
I don’t know any decent ones.” 

He hung about the village like a homeless dog. The 
peasants despised him, but listened to his stories with the 
same pleasure as to Migun’s songs. 

“A clever liar! Interesting.” 

Some of his inventions impressed even such practical 
and suspicious-minded of the peasants as Pankov, who 
said to Khokhol, one day: 
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‘‘Barinov claims the books don’t tell the whole truth 
about Grozny. They cover up a lot. Grozny — he wasn’t 
always a man, Barinov says. He used to turn into an 
eagle. And that’s why, ever since, they stamp an eagle 
on our money — in his honour.” 

I noted — for the hundredth time! — that people showed 
far greater interest in the extraordinary, the fantastic, 
in what was patently — and often clumsily — invented, 
than in serious explanations of life’s real truth. 

But Khokhol smiled, when I spoke to him of this, and 
said: 

“That will pass. The main thing is, for people to learn 
to think. And then they’ll think their own way to the 
truth. As to those originals — Barinov, and Kukushkin— 
you should learn to understand them. They’re artists, 
you see. Inventors. Christ must have been some such 
original, too. And, you’ll admit, some of Christ’s inventions 
weren’t so bad.” 

A thing that surprised me was, that all these people 
spoke so rarely, so unwillingly, of God. Only old Suslov 
would remark — frequently, and with firm conviction: 

“It’s all God’s will.” 

And always, in these words, I sensed a note of hope- 
lessness. 

I was very happy among these people, and there was 
much that I learned from them in our evening talks. 
Every problem that Romass brought forward, it seemed 
to me, sent out its roots, like a mighty tree, into the very 
substance of life — there, at the heart of it, to intertwine 
with the roots of another, equally mighty tree; and every 
branch was rich with the vivid blossoms of thought, with 
the verdant leafage of impressive words. Drinking in the 
exhilarating nectar of books, I began to feel that I was 
making definite progress. I talked with increasing con- 
fidence, and more than once Khokhol praised me, chuck- 
ling: 

“You’re doing well, Maximich!” 

How grateful I was to him for these few words! 

Pankov sometimes brought his wife, a mild-faced little 
woman, dressed in city style, with blue eyes that were 
bright with intelligence. She would sit quietly in a 
corner of the room, her mouth pursed up in modest 
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silence; but after a while her lips would part, and her 
eyes open wide, in timid amazement. And then, at some 
sharp-pointed remark, she might break into a laugh, and 
hide her face in her hands in sudden confusion. Winking 
to Romass, Pankov would say: 

“She understands!” 

There were cautious visitors who came to see Khokhol. 
He would take them up to my attic room, and stay there 
with them for hours on end. 

Aksinya would take them food and drink up there; and 
there they would sleep. Only Aksinya and I would know 
of their presence; and she was utterly devoted to Ro- 
mass — all but worshipped him. Izot and Pankov would 
row these visitors out, by night, to some passing steam- 
boat, or to the landing at Lobyshki. Standing on the bluff, 
I would watch the pale lentil shape of the boat skim 
across the black— -or, perhaps, moon-silvered — river, its 
lantern swinging to catch the steamboat captain’s eye. 
And, watching, I would feel myself a participant in a 
great, secret cause. 

Maria Derenkova came down from the city; but I no 
longer felt that in her glance which had always embar- 
rassed me. Her eyes now seemed simply the eyes of a 
girl happy in the knowledge that she is pretty, a girl 
pleased by the attentions of her big, bearded friend. He 
spoke to her in the same even tone, slightly tinged with 
irony, as to others; but he stroked his beard more often 
when she was there, and a warm glow lit his eyes. As to 
her — her piping voice was gay. She wore a dress of light 
blue, and a light-blue ribbon in her fair hair. Her 
childish hands were strangely restless, as though in search 
of something they might seize upon. She kept humming 
some tune to herself, and fanning her rosy, glowing face 
with a tiny handkerchief. There was something about 
her that aroused in me a new uneasiness — hostile and 
moody. I tried to see as little of her as I could. 

In the middle of July, Izot disappeared. People said 
he must have drowned; and two days later this idea was 
confirmed, when his boat, with a crushed side and a 
hole in its bottom, was washed up on to the meadow bank 
some seven versts down the river. It was thought that 
Izot had fallen asleep, and that the current had thrown 
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his boat against a group of barges anchored about five 
versts below the village. 

Romass was away in Kazan when this happened. In 
the evening, Kukushkin came into the shop. He dropped 
glumly on to a pile of sacks, sat awhile in silence, star- 
ing at the floor, and finally asked: 

“When’s Khokhol coming back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

He put a hand to his face and began rubbing his 
bruised cheeks, cursing softly, but obscenely, with sudden 
strange grunts — like a man choking over a bone. 

“What’s the matter?” 

He looked up at me, biting his lips. His eyes were red, 
and his chin was quivering. He could not say a word. I 
waited tensely, understanding that his news was bad. At 
length, after a quick glance at the door, he forced it out, 
stammering: 

“I rowed down there. With Migun. We looked over 
Izot’s boat. The hole in the bottom — it was hacked 
through with an ax. See? With an ax. Izot was mur- 
dered. That’s sure.” 

Throwing back his head, he began muttering obscene 
curses, one after another, interrupted by dry, hot sobs. 
Then he fell silent, and crossed himself several times. 
It was painful beyond bearing to watch him. His whole 
body shook; he was choking with grief and anger. He 
wanted to cry, but he could not — he did not know how. 
Again he threw back his head — jumped to his feet, and 
left. 

The next evening a group of little boys, bathing in 
the river, found Izot. There was a wrecked barge, a 
little above the village, lying half on the pebbly bank, 
half in the river; and in the water under the stern, caught 
by a remnant of the broken rudder, lay Izot’s long body- 
face downward, the skull crushed and empty. The water 
had washed away the brain. Izot had been struck from 
behind with an ax, and the back of his head had been 
split open. The current swayed his body, shifting the 
legs towards the bank and swinging the arms, so that he 
seemed straining to clamber out of the water. 

< A group of peasants, twenty or more, gathered by the 
river, glum and thoughtful. These were the richer vil- 
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lagers. The poorer peasants were not yet back from their 
work in the fields. The starosta, shifty and cowardly, 
fussed about, swinging his staff. He kept sniffing, and 
wiping his nose on his pink shirt sleeve. Kuzmin, the 
thickset shopkeeper, stood with his feet wide apart, his 
belly bulging hugely, staring— by turns— at Kukushkin 
and at me. His brows were grimly knit; but his colour- 
less eyes were teary, and his pockmarked face, I thought, 
looked weak and bewildered. 

“Oh, it’s a bad job,” the starosta whimpered, bustling 
up and down the bank on his crooked legs. “Oh, it’s a 
wicked job!” 

His plump daughter-in-law sat on a stone by the river 
edge, staring blankly down into the water and crossing 
herself with trembling fingers. Her mouth was quivering, 
and the lower lip, thick and red, hung disgustingly loose, . 
like a dog’s, baring ugly yellow teeth. Children came 
tumbling down the slope. Girls hurried down — bright 
splotches of colour against the bluff. Then the men began 
to appear, striding hastily in, dust-covered, from the 
fields. A low, wary hum hung over the crowd. 

“A nuisance, he was.” 

“Who-him?” 

“Kukushkin, there — he’s a nuisance, that’s so.” 

“A man killed, all for nothing.” 

“Izot never harmed anybody.” 

“Never harmed anybody?” Kukushkin yelled, turning 
fiercely on the crowd. “Then what did you kill him for? 
Eh? What did you kill him for, you bastards? Eh?” 

Suddenly a woman screamed in hysterical laughter; 
and her wild cries were like a whip, lashing the crowd. 
The peasants turned on one another, shouting, cursing, 
roaring. Kukushkin darted up to the shopkeeper, and 
struck his pitted cheek a resounding blow. 

“There— beast!” 

Clearing the way with his fists, he tore out of the 
struggling crowd, and shouted to me — almost cheerfully: 

“Get away! There’s going to be a fight!” 

Someone had already struck him. His lip was split 
and bleeding. But his face glowed with satisfaction. 

“Did you see me give it to Kuzmin?” 

Barinov came running up to us, glancing uneasily back 
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over his shoulder at the crowd, which was now bunched 
close together beside the barge. The starosta’s thin voice 
rose over the din: 

“Well, prove it then! What did I wink at? Prove it!” 

“I’ve got to clear out of this place,” Barinov mumbled, 
as we climbed up the slope. The evening air was sultry 
and oppressive, so close that I could hardly breathe. The 
sun was setting, crimson among dense, bluish clouds. It 
threw a red gleam on the bushes around us. Somewhere, 
thunder rumbled. 

Izot’s dead body swam before my eyes. He swayed 
with the movement of the water; and, floating in the 
current, the hair on his empty skull seemed to stand on 
end. I remembered his low voice, his pleasant talk. 

“There’s something of the child in everyone. And that’s 
what you’ve got to work from — the child in a man’s 
heart. You take Khokhol — you’d think he was made of 
iron. But he’s got the soul of a baby!” 

Kukushkin, striding along beside me, said gruffly: 

“They’ll make away with all of us, the same way. 
God in heaven, but — it’s stupid!” 

Khokhol got home two or three days after all this, 
late at night. He seemed tremendously pleased over 
something or other, and more than usually affectionate 
in his greeting. When I had let him in, he said, clapping 
me on the shoulder: 

“You’re not getting sleep enough, Maximich.” 

“Izot’s been murdered.” 

“Wha-at?” 

Heavy knots of muscle bulged out on his cheeks, and 
his beard quivered so that it seemed to be flowing, cas- 
cading down his chest. He forgot to pull off his cap. 
Stopping short in the middle of the room, he shook his 
head heavily. His eyes narrowed. 

“So. By persons unknown? Well, yes, of course.” 

He went slowly to the window and sat down, stretch- 
ing his legs out wearily. 

“I kept warning him Have the authorities been 

around?” 

“Yesterday. The stanovoi.” 

“Well, and what came of it?” he asked — and added, 
answering his own question, “Nothing, of course.” 
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I told him that the stanovoi had stopped at Kuzmin’s, 
as he always did, and had ordered Kukushkin put in the 
lockup for striking the shopkeeper. 

“So. Well, and what can a person say to that?” 

I went to the kitchen to heat the samovar. 

Over his tea, Romass said: 

“It’s such a pity, the way these folk kill off the best 
and finest among them. It looks as if — the better a man 
is, the more they fear him. They’ve just no use for him — 
he’s in their way. There was a convict I met, when they 
were dragging me out to Siberia. He was a thief, he 
told me. There’d been five of them, working together — 
a regular band. Well, and a day came when one of the 
five proposed, ‘Let’s drop it, fellows. What’s the good, 
anyway? It don’t make us rich!’ And for that they 
strangled him, when he was drunk and asleep. This 
convict who told me the story praised the man he’d killed 
to the skies. Tve done for three since then,’ he said, ‘and 
it don’t bother me. But our comrade — I’m still sorry for 
him. A good comrade, he was. Clever, cheerful, clean- 
souled.’ ‘Why did you kill him, then?’ I asked. ‘Afraid 
he’d given you away?’ And you know — he was actually 
offended. ‘Our comrade?’ he said. ‘Why, he’d never have 
given us away, not for anything, not for any money! 
Only — well, somehow, it wasn’t comfortable with him 
around, any more. Us all sinners, and him some sort of 
saint. It didn’t feel right.’ ” 

Khokhol got up and began pacing to and fro across 
the room, his pipe clenched between his teeth, his hands 
behind him — a big, white figure, in a Tatar shirt that 
reached to his heels. His bare feet padded dully on the 
floor. Quietly, thoughtfully, he talked on: 

“I’ve come up against it time and again — this fear 
of ‘saints’, this extermination of the finest people. It’s 
one of two things, when people have to do with such a 
‘saint’: either they’ll make away with him,- by one means 
or another, when they get tired of baiting him; or — less 
frequently — they’ll hang on his every word and look, 
crawl on their bellies before him, like so many curs. But 
so far as learning from him, imitating his ways of life, 
is concerned — that’s a different matter. They don’t know 
how to go about it. Or — perhaps — they’ve no desire to?” 
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He took his glass — already cold — from the table, and 
continued: 

“That’s quite possible. After all, when you think of it: 
here, at the cost of tremendous effort, people have built 
themselves a life, of sorts. They’ve gotten used to it. And 
then some solitary soul revolts, says their life isn’t right. 
Not right? Why, we’ve put the best we’ve got into this 
life, may the devil take you! And they strike out at the 
teacher, at the saint. There! Leave us alone! And still, 
the truth is with those who say, ‘Your life isn’t right: 
The truth is on their side. And if life is advancing 
towards better things, it’s by their effort.” 

Pointing to the shelves of books, he added: 

“Their effort, especially. If I could write a book! But 
I’m no good at it. My thoughts are heavy, clumsy.” 

He sat down at the table, bowing his head on his 
hands. 

“How well miss Izot ” 

And, after a long silence: 

“Well, I suppose we ought to get to bed.” 

I went to my attic, and sat down at the window. Heat 
lightning was flashing over the fields, flooding half the 
sky; and the moon seemed to start back in dread each 
time the transparent, reddish light gleamed out. Dogs 
were barking and howling. Were it not for this dismal 
chorus, one might have imagined oneself on some desert 
island. Thunder rolled, far off. Stifling heat poured 
heavily in at the window. 

Again I saw Izot, lying there on the river bank, under 
the osier bushes. His blue face was turned up to the sky; 
but the glassy eyes were fixed in a stern, inward gaze. 
The red-gold beard was matted, the mouth open in 
astonishment. 

“Kindness, Maximich, friendliness — that’s the main 
thing! That’s why I love Easter so: it’s the friendliest of 
all the holidays.” 

His blue trousers had dried in the hot evening sun. 
They clung to the blue legs, washed clean by the Volga. 
Flies hung, droning, over his face; and his body gave off 
a heavy, sickly odour. 

Heavy footsteps on the stairs. Romass appeared, bend- 
ing his head as he came through the low doorway. He 
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sat down on my cot, and lifted a hand to clasp his beard. 

“I wanted to tell you: I’m getting married.” 

“Life won’t be easy, here, for a woman.” 

He looked at me intently, as though wondering what 
further comment I might make. But I could find noth- 
ing more to say. The heat lightning flooded the room 
with an eerie glow. 

“Fm getting married to Masha Derenkova.” 

I could not restrain a smile. It has never before oc- 
curred to me that one might call this girl — Masha. Funny! 
Neither her father nor her brothers, so far as I knew, 
ever called her by that name Masha. 

“What are you grinning at?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Think I’m too old for her?” 

“No, no!” 

“She tells me you were in love with her.” 

“I believe I was.” 

“And now? Got over it?” 

“Yes, I think it’s over.” 

He said quietly, letting go his beard: 

“At your age, a person often has such fancies. At my 
age, it’s no fancy. It just grips you, heart and soul, till 
you can think of nothing else.” 

And, baring his fine teeth in a wry smile, he continued: 

“Antony lost the battle of Actium to Octavianus be- 
cause he abandoned his fleet and his duties as commander 
and tufned his ship to follow Cleopatra, when she got 
frightened and sailed away. So you see what it can do 
to a man!” 

He got up and, throwing back his shoulders, repeated — 
like one who acts against his will: 

“Well, in any case-“Fm getting married!” 

“When?” 

“In the autumn. When we’re done with the apples.” 

He went out, bowing his head in the doorway — lower 
than necessary. Getting into bed, I reflected that, per- 
haps, it would be best for me to leave when autumn 
came. Why had he said all that about Antony? I did not 
like it. 

It would soon be time to pick the early apples. The 
harvest was abundant, bowing the branches to the very 
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ground. A pungent fragrance hung over the orchards, 
where children were frolicking — gathering the pink and 
yellow windfalls and the worm-eaten fruits. 

Early in August Romass returned from a trip to 
Kazan, bringing a boatload of wares and a second boat 
loaded with empty baskets. It was about eight o’clock, 
of a weekday morning. Khokhol had just washed and 
changed, and, sitting down to his tea, was cheerfully 
saying: 

“It’s pleasant, out on the river at night — ” 

When, suddenly sniffing, he broke off to ask uneasily: 

“Don’t you smell smoke?” 

And at the same time Aksinya screamed, in the yard: 

“Fire!” 

We rushed out. The shed was on fire, on the side 
facing the vegetable garden. In this shed were all our 
stores of kerosene, tar, and oil. For an instant we stood 
there, half dazed, watching the businesslike way in which 
the yellow tongues of flame — pale in the bright sun — 
licked up the wall towards the roof. Then Aksinya 
brought a pail of water. Khokhol dashed the water 
against the blossoms of fire, dropped the pail, and said: 

“It’s no damned good. Get the barrels out, Maximich! 
Aksinya, run to the shop!” 

I soon had one of the tar barrels out of the shed and 
through the yard, into the street. Next, I seized a barrel 
of kerosene; but when I started rolling it I found that 
the plug was gone, and the kerosene running out on to 
the floor. While I looked for the plug, the fire was not 
idle. Its searching fingers pushed in through the chinks 
in the board wall. The roof began to crackle, and a deri- 
sive humming sounded in my ears. Getting out of doors 
with the half-empty barrel, I saw figures — women, 
children — running towards us from every part of the 
village, screaming and shouting. Khokhol and Aksinya 
were bringing the wares out of the shop and piling them 
up in the gully. In the middle of the street stood an old 
woman, all in black, shaking her fist and crying shrilly: 

“A-a-ah, you devils!” 

When I got back to the shed again, it was full of 
dense smoke, at the heart of which something was crack- 
ling and roaring. Scarlet ribbons dangled, writhing, from 
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the roof; and nothing remained of the wail but an incan- 
descent grating. Choking and blinded with the smoke, I 
managed somehow to roll a barrel to the door. But in 
the doorway the barrel stuck and would not budge. 
Sparks came showering down on me from the roof, sting- 
ing my face and arms. I called for help. Khokhol ran up 
and pulled me out into the yard. 

“Run! Before it explodes!” 

He darted into the house. I followed him in, and 
hurried up to the attic, to save my books. When I had 
thrown the books out at the window, I noticed a case 
of hats, and tried to send it out the same way. But the 
window was too narrow. I seized a half-pood weight 
and began breaking away the window-frame. And then — 
there was a dull boom, and something splashed loudly 
on the roof. The barrel of kerosene had exploded. The 
roof caught fire, with an ominous crackling. A red stream 
of flame poured past my window, peering into the room. 
The heat became intolerable. I ran to the stairs; but thick 
clouds of smoke came driving up to meet me, and crimson 
serpents were wriggling from step to step. There was a 
crackling, down in the entry, as of iron teeth biting into 
wood. I lost my head. Smoke-blinded, gasping for breath, 

I stood motionless for I cannot say how many age-long 
seconds. A lemon-yellow, scarlet-bearded mug peered in 
at the window over the stairs, twisted in a crazy grimace, 
and disappeared. The next instant, blood-red spurts of 
flame broke in through the roof. 

It seemed to me, I recall, that the hair on my head 
was sizzling; and I heard no sound but that. My mind 
cried that this was the end. My feet were like lead, and 
my eyes smarted painfully, though I tried to protect 
them with my hands. 

But the all-wise instinct of self-preservation taught me 
the only possible way of escape. I seized an armful of 
whatever soft things came to hand — my mattress and 
pillow, and a big bunch of bast; huddled Romass’ sheep- 
skin coat over my head and shoulders, and jumped out 
of the window. 

I was lying at the edge of the gully when I opened 
my eyes; and Romass, squatting beside me, was shout- 
ing: 
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“Are you all right?” 

I got up, and stood staring dazedly at our dwindling 
house. It was all hung with bright-red streamers, and 
scarlet dog tongues licked the black earth before it The 
windows belched black smoke. Yellow flowers swayed on 
the roof. 

“Well? Are you all right?” Khokhol shouted again. 
His soot-smeared face, streaming with perspiration, 
seemed to be weeping grimy tears. His eyes blinked anx- 
iously. Bits of bast were tangled in his beard. A refresh- 
ing tide of joy swept over me — an overwhelming rush 
of emotion. And then I felt a searing pain in my left 
leg. I dropped to the ground, and told Khokhol: 

“My leg’s out of joint.” 

He felt my thigh, then suddenly jerked it hard. A 
sharp pain shot through me — and a few minutes later, 
limping slightly, but drunk with happiness, I was help- 
ing to carry what had been saved down to our bath- 
house. Romass, very cheerful, his pipe clenched between 
his teeth, said: 

“I was sure I’d lost you, when the kerosene exploded 
and went flying on to the roof. The fire shot up in a 
column, tremendously high, and then a huge mushroom 
formed at the top, and the whole house took fire at once. 
Well, I thought — good-bye, Maximich!” 

He was tranquil again as always, methodically piling 
up the salvaged goods. Soon he told Aksinya, who was 
grimy and dishevelled as himself : 

“You stay and watch this stuff. I’m going to fight the 
fire.” 

Bits of paper were fluttering in the smoke over the 
gully. 

“Ekh,” Romass said, “the books! What a shame! They 
were dear books to me.” 

Four houses were already blazing. The day was calm, 
and the fire took its time: spreading unhurriedly to right 
and left; sending out lithe tendrils that caught, almost 
reluctantly, at roofs and wattle fences. The dry thatch 
was combed by glowing hatchels; and twisted, fiery 
fingers wandered up and down the fences, plucking the 
platted twigs like gusli strings. Through the smoke-laden 
air sounded the drone of the flames— fierce, whiningly 
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malignant — and the low, almost tender crackle of burn- 
ing wood. Gold embers dropped from the smoke clouds 
into the street and yards. People ran wildly about, con- 
cerned each for his own house and goods; and the wail- 
ing cry sounded continually: 

“Wa-ater!” 

Water was far away— down the bluff, in the Volga. 
Romas s, pulling one by the sleeve, another by the collar, 
swiftly herded the villagers together, divided them into 
two groups, and sent one to either end of the conflagra- 
tion — to pull down fences and outbuildings. They fol- 
lowed his orders meekly enough; and a more rational 
struggle began against the fire’s confident effort to de- 
vour the whole row of houses, the entire street. But — 
they went about the fight as though it were not their 
own: cautiously, and, as it seemed, without hope of 
success. 

I, in my exultant mood, felt stronger now than ever 
in my life before. 

At the end of the street I noticed a little group: the 
rich folk of the village, with Kuzmin and the starosta 
prominent among them. They stood there, shouting, 
gesticulating, waving their sticks: idle spectators, moving 
not a finger to put down the fire. Men were coming in 
from the fields — on horseback, galloping so that their el- 
bows flew up to their ears. Women kept screaming. 
Youngsters raced up and down. 

The outbuildings in another yard caught fire. The 
cowshed wall — a wattled structure, of heavy withes— had 
to be pulled down as quickly as possible. It was already 
decked out in bright ribbons of flame. The peasants began 
hacking at the supporting stakes; but sparks and live coals 
came showering down on them, and they sprang away, 
rubbing the spots where their shirts had begun to 
smoulder. 

“Don’t be cowards!” Khokhol shouted. 

That did no good. He snatched someone’s hat, and 
pressed it down on my head. 

“You take that end. I’ll take this!” 

I hacked through one stake, and second. The wall 
began to sway. Then I scrambled up it, and got my arms 
over the top. Khokhol tugged at my legs — and the whole 
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wall came toppling down, burying me almost completely. 
The peasants quickly dragged it out into the street. 

“Burnt yourself?” Romass asked. 

His solicitude lent me new strength and agility. I 
wanted to make a good showing before this man who 
meant so much to me. And I worked like mad, eager only 
for his approval. 

Overhead, pages from our books were still fluttering, 
like pigeons, in the smoke. 

On the right, the fire was checked; but on the left the 
blaze spread ever further. The houses had already caught. 
Leaving a few men at the right to stop any new tricks 
the red serpents might attempt, Romass led the rest of 
his forces to the danger spot. As we ran past the group 
of rich peasants, I heard one of them exclaim viciously: 

“It’s arson!” 

And Kuzmin said: 

“His bath-house — there’s the place to look!” 

These words stuck, rankling, in my memory. 

Excitement, as everyone knows — and especially joyful 
excitement — lends increased strength. In my elation, 1 
worked away, insensible to fatigue — until finally I broke 
down completely. I recall myself sitting on the ground, 
leaning back against something hot, while Romass dashed 
water on me out of a pail, and the peasants, standing 
around us, mumbled admiringly: 

“The lad’s strong!” 

“He won’t let you down!” 

I pressed my head against Romass’ legs, and wept most 
shamefully; and he smoothed back my wet hair, saying: 

“Rest, now! You’ve had enough.” 

Kukushkin and Barinov, both black as stokers, led me 
off to the gully, offering words of comfort: 

“It’s all right, brother! All over now.” 

“That was a scare, you had!” 

I was still lying there, trying to pull myself together, 
Mien I saw some half a score of the richer peasants 
coming down into the gully, towards our bath-house. The 
starosta was in the lead. Behind him came two sotskys,* 
leading Romass by the arms. Romass’ cap was gone. A 

* Sotsky — an elected village policeman.— Tr. 
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sleeve of his wet shirt had been torn out. He had his pipe 
clenched between his teeth, and his face was grim and 
frowning. Soldier Kostin, brandishing a stick, was yelling 
frantically: 

“Throw him in the fire! Heretic!” 

“Open up the bath-house,” someone demanded. 

“Smash the lock. The key’s lost,” Romass said loudly. 

I jumped to my feet, picked up a stick from the 
ground, and went to Romass’ side. His guaras moved 
away. The starosta cried, his voice shrill with fright: 

“Believers! You can’t break locks — it’s against the 
law!” 

Kuzmin pointed at me, and yelled: 

“There’s another one! Who’s he, I want to know!” 

“Easy, Maximich,” Romass told me. “They think I 
hid all the goods in the bath-house, and set the shop on 
fire myself.” 

“The two of you did it!” 

“Smash the lock!” 

“Believers ” 

“We’ll answer, not you!” 

“We’ll answer!” 

Romass whispered: 

“Stand back to back with me, so they can’t hit from 
behind.” 

They smashed the lock. Several of the peasants 
crowded into the bath-house, and almost immediately 
came out again. In the meantime, T had thrust my stick 
into Romass’ hand, and picked up another for myself. 

“There’s nothing there.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Sly, blast ’em!” 

Somebody said, irresolutely: 

“We were wrong. . . 

But several voices yelled in reply, wild as with drink: 

“What d’you mean— wrong?” 

“Throw ’em in the fire!” 

“Trouble-makers !” 

“Inventing their co-operatives!” 

“Thieves! And their whole crowd are thieves!” 

“Quiet!” Romass shouted, above the clamour. “You’ve 
seen for yourselves: there’s nothing in the bath-house. 
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What more do you want? Everything’s burnt. What we 
saved is piled up here. You can see it all. What on earth 
could I gain by burning my own goods?” 

“The insurance money!” 

And again half a score of voices began yelling furious- 
ly* 

“What are we waiting for?” 

“We’ve stood enough!” 

My knees shook, and for an instant everything went 
dark. Through a reddish mist, I saw a crowd of savage 
faces, with hairy holes that were yelling mouths. 1 could 
barely restrain the wrathful impulse to strike out at them. 
Now they were hopping about, circling us, with new cries: 

“A-ah! They’ve got sticks!” 

“Sticks!” . 

“They’ll pluck my beard for me,” Khokhol said, and 
I knew by his tone that he was smiling. “You’ll get your 
share of it too, Maximich. I’m sorry for that. But don’t 
get flustered. Keep your head.” 

“Look! The youngster’s got an ax!” 

True enough, I had a carpenter’s ax stuck in my belt. 
I had forgotten af>out it. 

“They seem to be getting cold feet,” Romass whispered. 
“Only — if they do start anything, you’d better not use 
that ax.” 

A peasant I did not know — a lame, insignificant-looking 
little fellow, dancing about absurdly — squealed at the 
top of his voice: 

“Keep out of reach, and stone ’em! Teach ’em what’s 
what!” 

He picked up a jagged piece of brick and hurled it 
violently, catching me a sharp blow in the belly. But 
before I could return the blow, Kukushkin swooped sud- 
denly down on him from the top of the gully. Struggling, 
the two went rolling to the bottom. Then Pankov appeared, 
hurrying down to us, with Barinov and the black- 
smith, and ten or twelve other peasants. And at once 
Kuzmin beat a dignified retreat: 

“You’ve a wise head, Mikhailo Antonovich. You 
understand. A fire — it drives the peasants crazy.” 

“Come down to the river, Maximich. Well get some 
tea at the tavern,” Romass said, taking his pipe from his 
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mouth and thrusting it into a pocket. He started heavily 
up the side of the gully, using his stick as a staff; and 
when Kuzmin, following, tried to make some remark, he 
said, without so much as a glance over his shoulder: 

“Ass! Get away.” 

Where our house had stood, we found a golden mass 
of flickering embers; and among the embers — the kitchen 
stove, unharmed, a faint blue smoke rising from its chim- 
ney into the heated air. The red-hot bars of an iron cot 
jutted out in every direction, like a spider’s legs. And 
the charred gateposts watched over the scene like 
swarthy sentinels — one of them in a red cap of embers, 
decked with fluttering, feathery flames. 

“The books are all gone,” Khokhol said, sighing. “Such 
a pity!” 

Youngsters with sticks were driving smouldering 
remnants, like so many piglets, out of the yards into the 
muddy street, where they hissed and expired, sending up 
an acrid, whitish smoke. A blue-eyed, tow-headed repre- 
sentative of humanity, aged about five, seated in a warm 
black puddle, banged at a dented pail with a bit of wood, 
absorbedly drinking in the music of beaten metal. The 
fire victims wandered glumly about, collecting what re- 
mained of their household goods. Weeping women cursed 
and quarrelled over charred rubbish. In the orchards, the 
trees stood motionless. Here and there the foliage had 
shrivelled with the heat of the conflagration; and the 
abundance of red-cheeked fruits was more clearly evi- 
dent. 

We went down to the river and bathed, then sat silent- 
ly drinking tea in the tavern on the bank. 

“Anyhow, so far as the apples go, the bigbellies have 
lost their fight,” Romass said finally. 

Pankov came in. He seemed thoughtful, and milder 
than usual. 

“Well, how are you feeling?” Khokhol asked him. 

Pankov shrugged. 

“The house was insured.” 

There was a silence. We sat like strangers, measuring 
one another with our eyes. 

“What are you going to do now, Mikhailo Antonich?” 

“I haven’t decided yet.” 
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“You’ll have to leave here.” 

Til see.” 

“There’s a plan I have,” Pankov said. “Come outside 
somewhere, and let’s talk it over.” 

They left. In the doorway, Pankov paused anc; looked 
back at me, to say: 

“You, youngster — you’re no coward! You could stay 
on here. People would be afraid of you.” 

I also left the tavern, and lay down on the bank, in 
the shade of some bushes, looking out over the water. 

It was hot, though the sun was already sinking west- 
wards. My whole life in this village spread in review 
before me, as though painted in oils on the broad scroll 
of the river. My heart was heavy. But fatigue soon 
claimed its due; and I fell sound asleep. 

“Wake up!” Dimly, through my sleep, I heard the call, 
and felt that someone was shaking me, trying to drag 
me away somewhere. “Are you dead, or what? Wake 
up!” 

The moon hung over the meadows, across the river. It 
was blood-red, and big as a cart wheel. Barinov, kneel- 
ing beside me, was jogging my shoulder. 

“Come along! Khokhols been searching for you. He’s 
worried.” 

And, following me up the slope, he grumbled: 

“That’s no way for you — sleeping where you drop! 
Suppose someone goes by, up on the bluff, and stumbles, 
and a stone comes down on you? Or — they might send 
it down on purpose, too. They don’t stop halfway, here. 
Our people, brother — they remember grudges. They’ve 
nothing better to remember.” 

Someone was moving softly among the bushes I saw 
the branches quiver. 

“Find him?” — came Migun’s rich tenor. 

“Safe and sound,” Barinov called back. 

We walked a little way in silence. Then Barinov 
sighed, and said: 

“Going oilt poaching again, for fish. Migun, too — life’s 
not easy on him.” 

Romass reproached me sternly, when I came in. 

“How can you be so careless? Are you looking for a 
thrashing?” 
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Later, when Barinov had gone, he told me glumly, 
quietly: 

“Pankov offers you a place with him. He’s planning to 
open a shop. I don’t advise you to accept. Now, as to 
me — Fve sold him all that was left, and I’m leaving for 
Vyatka. I’ll send for you, as soon as I’m settled, and 
you can join me there. Agreed?” 

“Ill think it over.” 

“Good.” 

He stretched out on the floor, changed his position once 
or twice, and lay still. I sat at the window, looking out 
at the Volga. The moon’s reflection in the water was like 
the glare of the conflagration. A steam tug passed along 
the far bank, its paddles splashing heavily. Three mast- 
head lanterns drifted through the night, brushing the 
stars, and, sometimes, hiding them, 

“Fuming against the peasants?” Romass asked sleepily. 
“Don’t They’re foolish, that’s ail. Malice is just one form 
of foolishness.” 

Such words could not comfort me — could not ease my 
bitterness, my poignant sense of injury. Again I saw the 
hairy, bestial mugs, spewing out their vicious squeal: 

“Keep out of reach, and stone ’em!” 

At that time I had not yet learned to erase from mem- 
ory what was best forgotten. True, as I had come to see, 
each of these people, taken singly, had very little malice 
in him. Many had none at all. Essentially, they were 
good-hearted beasts. Any one of them could easily be 
made to smile like a child; and any one of them would 
drink in, with childlike trust, tales of the quest for 
wisdom and happiness, tales of noble and generous 
deeds. Their queer hearts treasured anything that seemed 
to encourage the dream of an easy life, in which a 
man’s own will would be his only law. 

But when they got together, these people, in one drab 
mass— at village meetings, of in the tavern on the river 
bank— they would leave all their good qualities behind, 
and array themselves, like priests, in the vestments of 
falsehood and hypocrisy; they would develop a currish 
servility towards the strong ones of the village; and at 
such times one could not watch them without disgust. 
Or— again— they would suddenly be seized by fits of 
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bitter malice. Bristling up and baring their teeth, like so 
many wolves, they would howl savagely at one another, 
ready to come to blows — and actually coming to blows- 
over any trifle. They were fearful, at such moments — 
capable of tearing to the ground the very church to which, 
only the evening before, they had gathered meekly and 
submissively as sheep to the fold. There were poets 
among these people, and gifted narrators. No love fell 
to their share. They were a village laughing-stock, ne- 
glected and despised. 

I could not go on living among these people. I could 
not. And, on the day we parted, I set forth to Romass 
all my bitter reflections. 

“A premature conclusion,” he said, reproachfully. 

“Well, but — what am I to do, if I’m convinced of it?” 

“A wrong conclusion! Entirely unfounded.” 

He spoke to me lengthily, with kindly patience, trying 
to show me that I was wrong, that my conclusions were 
mistaken. 

“Don’t be impatient to condemn! Condemnation is the 
easiest way. Don’t follow it blindly. Take things less 
to heart, and remember: everything passes; everything 
improves. Slowly? Yes, but — lastingly! Try to see every- 
thing with your own eyes; try to feel everything with 
your own hands. Fear nothing. But — don’t be impatient 
to condemn. Good-bye, dear friend of mine — until we 
meet again!” 

We met again in Seidlitz, fifteen years later. In the 
interim, Romass spent another ten years in exile in the 
Yakutsk region, for his activities in the Narodnoye 
Pravo Party. 

A leaden dreariness came over me when he left 
Krasnovidovo. I wandered about the village like a puppy 
that has lost its master. With Barinov, I tramped the 
countryside, hiring out to rich peasants: threshing, dig- 
ging potatoes, clearing out orchards. I lived in Barinov’s 
bath-house. 

“Alexei Maximich, lonely soul!” Barinov said, one 
rainy night. “Look— shall we start out for the sea, to- 
morrow? Eh? What’s to hold us? They don’t like our 
kind, here. You never know what they might try, some 
day, when they get enough drink in ’em.” 
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Barinov had made this proposal before. He, too, was 
in a dreary mood. His arms — long as an ape's — hung 
laxly at his sides, and he kept peering hopelessly about 
him, like a man lost in the woods. 

The rain drummed against the window. A stream of 
water, rushing down the side of the gully, had begun to 
undermine a corner of the bath-house. The pale lightning 
of the summer’s last storm flashed feebly across the sky. 
Barinov asked quietly, again, “Shall we start? Tomor- 
row?” 

We started. 


. . .It was inexpressibly pleasant — floating down the 
Volga in the autumn night. I sat at the stern of the barge, 
near the steersman — a shaggy monster with an enormous 
head. Stamping, heavy-footed, about the deck, as he 
swung the tiller, the monster rumbled thickly: 

“O-o-oop! . . . O-rro-oo!” 

The water — shoreless, viscous as pitch— streamed silk- 
ily past, lapping gently against the side. Over the river 
hung black autumn clouds. Nothing existed but the slow- 
moving darkness. It had erased the banks. All the earth 
had melted into it, had dissolved into smoke and water — 
flowing endlessly, unbrokenly downwards to some hushed 
and empty space where there was neither sun, nor moon, 
nor stars. 

In the damp darkness ahead an invisible steam tug 
puffed and splashed, as though straining to resist the 
tenacious force that drew it on. Three lights — two just 
above the water, the third high aloft — marked its prog- 
ress. Four nearer lights floated, like golden carp, just 
below the clouds. One of these was the lantern at the 
masthead of our barge. 

I felt myself confined within a cold and oily bubble. 
It slid slowly down an inclined plane,* and I slid with 
it, caught — like a fly — inside. All motion, it seemed to 
me, was coming gradually to a standstill, and the mo- 
ment was near when it would cease entirely. Then the 
tug would stop its grumbling, would stop threshing its 
paddles through the sticky water. All sounds would drop 
away, like the leaves from a tree— would be obliterated, 
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like chalked inscriptions, I would be held in the sovereign 
embrace of immobility and silence. 

And the big man pacing up and down at the tiller, in 
his ragged sheepskin coat and his shaggy hat — he too 
would stop, and stand for ever motionless, under the spell. 
He would no longer growl: 

“Orr-oop! O-o-oorr!” 

I asked him: 

“What’s your name?” 

“What’s it to you?” he answered dully. 

He was clumsy as a bear, this man. 1 had noticed his 
face, in the fading sunlight, as we were leaving Kazan 
the evening before. It had seemed a blind, eyeless mass, 
thickly overgrown with hair. Taking his place at the tiller, 
he had emptied a bottle of vodka into a wooden dipper, 
drank it off like water, and followed it down with an 
apple. And when the barge was jerked into motion, this 
man had grasped the tiller, glanced out at the red disk 
of the sun, and, throwing back his head, sternly pro- 
nounced: 

“God’s blessing!” 

Our barge was one of a train of four being towed by 
steam tug from the fair at Nizhni-Novgorod down to 
Astrakhan. The cargo — sheet iron, kegs of sugar, and 
some sort of heavy crates — was going on to Persia. Ba- 
rinov tapped the crates with the toe of his boot, sniffed 
at them, reflected awhile, and said: 

“Guns, for sure. From the Izhevsk works.” 

But the steersman demanded, thrusting a fist against 
his ribs: 

“What’s that to you?” 

“I was just thinking ” 

“Want your mug bashed in?” 

Unable to pay our way by passenger boat, we had been 
taken on to the barge “out of kindness”; and, though we 
“stood our watch” with the rest, everyone on the barge 
regarded us as beggars. 

“And you talk about — the people!” Barinov said. 
“Life — it’s simple. If you come out on top, you ride. If 
not, you’re ridden.” 

The night was so thick that I could not see the other 
barges, except for the tips of their masts, where the 
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lanterns hung, traced against smoky clouds. The clouds 
smelled of oil. 

The steersman’s glum silence began to irritate me. I 
had been sent to the tiller by the boatswain, to stand 
watch with this brute, and help him out when needed. 
When the lights ahead swung round a bend, he would 
call quietly, “Hi! Take hold!” 

I would jump up and help him swing the tiller. 

“Done!” he would grumble. 

And I would sit down on the deck again. Every at- 
tempt at conversation failed, crushed by his unvarying 
question: 

“What’s it to you?” 

With what thoughts was he so preoccupied? As we 
passed the point where the Kama’s yellow waters join 
the steel ribbon of the Volga, he turned his face to the 
north, and muttered: 

“Scum!” 

“Who?” 

No answer. 

Far off somewhere, in the boundless spaces of the 
night, dogs barked and howled — a reminder that rem- 
nants of life still lingered, uncrushed, as yet, by the dark- 
ness. Inaccessibly distant, they seemed, and — unwanted. 

“Good-for-nothing dogs, they keep around here,” the 
steersman suddenly declared. 

“Where do you mean — here?” 

“Everywhere. Where I come from — that’s where you 
see real dogs.” 

“And where’s that?” 

“Vologda.” 

And now the words came out, like potatoes when the 
sack is ripped. Drab, heavy words: 

“Who’s that with you? Your uncle? He’s a fool, far 
as I can see. I’ve got an uncle, now — he’s clever! Wicked. 
And rich. Owns a pier. In Simbirsk. And a tavern.” 

He mouthed the words slowly, with seeming effort. 
Then, silent again, he stared ahead, watching the lantern 
at the tug’s masthead creep, like a golden spider, through 
the web of darkness. I could not see his eyes. 

“Take hold!. . . Can you read? Do you know, maybe— 
who writes the laws?” 
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Without waiting for an answer, he continued, “People 
say different things. Some say, the tsar. Some say, the 
Metropolitan, or the Senate. If I knew for sure who writes 
’em, I’d go see him. I’d say to him: You write the laws 
so I can’t swing out at anyone — so I can’t even lift my 
arm. The law — it’s got to be iron. Like a lock and key. 
Lock up my heart for me, and be done! Then I can 
answer for myself. But this way — I can’t answer! I can’t 
answer.” 

He was mumbling to himself, now — lower and lower, 
more and more disconnectedly, pounding the tiller with 
his fist. 

Something was shouted from the tug, by megaphone; 
and the dull human voice seemed out of place, as had 
the barking and howling of the dogs — now swallowed by 
the gluttonous night. Oily yellow reflections of the tug’s 
three lights drifted and drowned in the black water 
beside it, powerless to break the murk. And overhead, 
viscous and heavy — like a stream of river mud — flowed 
the dark, puffy clouds. We were slipping, slipping ever 
deeper into hushed chasms of darkness. 

The steersman grumbled sullenly: 

“What are they bringing me to? My heart’s caught 
tight 

Indifference seized me. Indifference, and a chill, dreary 
depression. I wanted nothing but sleep. 

DaWn crept up warily, struggling through the clouds: 
dawn without sunlight, drab and impotent, painting the 
water a leaden grey. It revealed the river banks: lines 
of yellowing bushes, and black-boughed pines with trunks 
of rusty iron; a row of village houses; the figure of a 
peasant, seeming carved of stone. A gull swept by, its 
long wings whistling. 

The steersman and I were relieved. I got under the 
tarpaulin tent, and fell asleep. But very soon — or so it 
seemed to me — I was wakened by loud shouts and heavy 
footsteps. Looking out from my shelter, I saw three sail- 
ors pressing the steersman back against the cabin wall, 
shouting, in a confused chorus: 

“Drop it, Petrukha!” 

“God save us! It’ll pass!” 

“Don’t you take on!” 
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He stood with crossed arms, his fingers digging into 
the flesh of his shoulders, one foot pressing some sort 
of bundle to the deck. He offered no resistance — only 
turned his eyes to each of the sailors in turn, and plead- 
ed hoarsely: 

“Let me go, away from sin!” 

He was barefoot, bareheaded, in only shirt and trou- 
sers. A dark mass of uncombed hair hung over his stub- 
born, bulging forehead. Tiny, bloodshot eyes — like a 
mole’s — looked out from under the tangled mass, 
troubled and beseeching. 

“You’ll drown!” the sailors said. 

“Me? Never! Let me go, brothers. If I don’t go, I’ll 
kill him! Just as soon as we get to Simbirsk, I’ll. . . .” 

“Drop it!” 

“Ah, brothers ” 

He dropped to his knees, spreading out his arms until 
they touched the cabin wall on either side of him. He 
was like a man crucified. Again, he pleaded: 

“Let me go, away from sin!” 

His voice, strangely deep, held a heartrending appeal. 
His spread arms seemed long as oars, and his hands— 
turned palms forward — were trembling. His bearish face, 
too, trembled, in its frame of matted beard. The blind 
mole eyes protruded, tiny dark balls, from their pits. It 
seemed as though some unseen hand gripped him by the 
throat, trying to strangle him. 

Silently, the men moved out of his path. He got clum- 
sily to his feet, and picked up his bundle. 

“Thanks!” he said. 

He crossed the deck, and jumped over the side, with 
ap easy agility I could not have expected in him. I, too, 
ran to the side, in time to see Petrukha shake his wet 
head, fix his bundle on it, like a cap, and strike out diag- 
onally towards the sandy bank. The bushes on the bank 
bowed in the wind to meet him, shedding their yellow 
leaves into the water. 

The men said: 

“So he mastered himself, after all!” 

I asked: 

“Is he gone crazy?” 

“Crazy? Not he! He’s saving his soul.” 
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Now Petrukha had reached shallow water. He stood 
there a moment, breast deep, and waved his bundle over 
his head. 

The sailors cried: 

“Good-by~ye!” 

And someone asked: 

“What will he do without his passport?” 

A redheaded, bandy-legged sailor explained to me, 
with evident relish: 

“He’s got an uncle in Simbirsk, that cheated him out 
of all he owned. Well, and so he made up his mind to 
kill his uncle. Only, you see — he saved himself, and ran 
away from sin. A brute of man, but — soft-hearted. He’s 
a good sort.” 

By this time, the “good sort” was striding along the 
narrow strip of sand, upstream. Soon he disappeared 
among the bushes. 

The sailors turned out to be fine fellows. They were 
all native Volga folk, like me; and by evening I was 
entirely at home among them. The next day, however, I 
noticed surly, suspicious glances — and guessed at once 
that Barinov’s tongue must have got away with him, and 
made this dreamer spin some tale to the bargemen. 

“Have you been talking?” 

He scratched his head, and confessed — embarrassedly, 
but with a smile in his womanish eyes: 

“Well — a little.” 

“Didn’t I ask you to hold your tongue?” 

“Well, and so I did. Only — it makes such a fine story! 
We were wanting a game of cards, and the pack was 
gone. The steersman had it. So we got dull. And I got 
to talking ” 

A few \questions brought it out that Barinov — simply 
to pass the time — had strung together a most intriguing 
tale, at the end of which Khokhol and I, like the ancient 
vikings, were represented as battling, ax in hand, against 
a crowd of villagers. 

There was no use being angry with him. Truth, to him, 
existed only outside the realm of reality. One day, during 
our wanderings in search of work, while we sat resting 
at the edge of some gully, he had said to me, affection- 
ately and .with strong conviction: 
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“Truth— you have to pick your own truth for yourself, 
to satisfy your heart! Look: there’s a herd over there, 
across the gully, grazing; and a dog, and a herdsman. 
Well— and what of it? What can you or me get out of 
it, to warm our hearts? No, dear friend. You try to see 
things the way they are. Bad people— they’re true. And 
good ones? Where are they? The good ones— they re still 
waiting to be invented! There!” 

When we reached Simbirsk, the sailors told us, very 
ill-naturedly, to leave the barge. 

“We don’t want your kind,” they declared. 

They rowed us to the piers, and we sat awhile on the 
bank, drying our clothes. We had thirty-seven kopeks 
between us. 

Then we went to a tavern and had some tea. 

“What shall we do now?” 

Barinov returned, unhesitatingly: 

“Do? Why, keep on going.” 

We got as far as Samara as stowaways on a passenger 
boat. In Samara we hired on to a barge, which in seven 
days brought us, almost without incident, to the shores 
of the Caspian. Here we found work with a small fishers’ 
artel, at the dirty Kalmyk fishery of Kabankul-Bai. 
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